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| PREFACE 


His book was written to help prospective and practicing teach- 

ers, administrators, counselors and prospective counselors be- 

come acquainted with basic guidance services, to discover the 
relationships among these services, to organize their resources, and 
to use guidance techniques in helping youth solve their problems. 
Throughout the book, I have tried to present a consistent philos- 
ophy of human relations and to demonstrate how this philosophy 
„can be applied by a teacher in working with his pupils, a counselor 
in working with clients, and an administrator in working with the 
staff. 

My colleagues and graduate students at the State College of Wash- 

ington and the University of Illinois and the staff members in 
schools where I have served as a guidance consultant have helped 
me substantially in locating case materials to illustrate guidance 
principles, in identifying the important topics for this text, and in 
i clarifying the ways in which guidance and counseling theory may 
| be applied in the schools. I am especially grateful to the students in 
four of my classes at the University of Illinois who studied various 
manuscript drafts of this book and made useful suggestions for im- 
proving it. The help which I obtained from these sources was sup- 
plemented by excellent suggestions from a carefully selected sample 
of the instructors, from all states of the nation, who teach the intro- 
ductory course in guidance; they provided very useful information 
on the professional background of their students, the prerequisites 
for the course, the important topics covered in the course, and the 
important topics omitted in the texts which they have used. For 
example, the intructors’ responses showed that most students who 
take the beginning guidance course, for which this book was written, 
have already had a course in general psychology and one in either 
educational psychology or in child growth and development. 

I am particularly grateful to Oliver P. Kolstoe, Liesette J. Mc- 
Harry, Helen M. Ohlsen, and Fred C. Proff, who read and criticized 
the entire manuscript; and to Rupert N. Evans, Frank H. Finch, 
J. Thomas Hastings, Eric H. Johnson, Walter M. Lifton, C. W. San- 
ford, and Kazuko Shimooka for their criticisms and suggestions on 
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specific chapters. I am also grateful to my wife, Helen, for typin 
the various versions of this book. Finally, I owe much to my editor, 
Willard B. Spalding, and to Horace Judson. 


MERLE M. OHLSEN 
Champaign, Illinois 
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EDITOR’S 
FOREWORD 


O THE end that guidance services should help the student un- 

derstand his problems and find socially acceptable solutions 

for them, the teacher, counselor, and administrator must be 
skilled in appropriate techniques of guidance. But a text for the 
first course in guidance must meet many demands, depending on the 
various goals of students. Guidance: An Introduction therefore has 
been written for the terminal student who must grasp the essentials 
of guidance in this one course, for the student who will later spe- 
cialize in guidance, and for the educational worker who must have 
at hand immediate, practical information about guidance. 

Educational work demands knowledge of the characteristics, mo- 
tives and backgrounds of pupils as well as skill in guidance. As Dr. 
Merle Ohlsen sets them forth, the principles of child study are re- 
lated to human needs, and the skills in guidance are intended to 
help the child to satisfy these needs. Dr. Ohlsen also reveals how 
the background and needs of the teacher, counselor, or administra- 
tor can influence and limit the application of these skills. 

Problems of discipline often disrupt relations between counselors 
and teachers or administrators. Skills in teaching, counseling and 
administration, attention to the needs of the pupil, and good disci- 
pline are inadequate unless they are parts of organized relationships 
within the school. The permissive atmosphere of the counseling 
office frequently contrasts with the more directive one of the class- 
room, for counselors and teachers have different responsibilities to- 
ward pupils. Dr. Ohlsen examines these relationships with extreme 
care and shows how careful co-operative planning can produce a 
systematic assignment of roles and responsibilities. 

Examples of procedures, case studies, and techniques drawn from 
both elementary and high schools help teachers to understand 
guidance as a function of education at all levels. Provocative case 
studies, stimulating discussion questions, suggested films and refer- 
ences occur at strategic intervals in a text which has been tried and 
proven by Dr. Ohlsen in his classroom. Guidance: An Introduction 
should find a ready place for itself in our colleges. 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 


ORGANIZING 
A GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


VERYONE needs help, now and then, in solving some of his 
problems. Young people, particularly, need help in learning 
to understand themselves and their environment. They need 

assistance not only in solving their immediate problems but in de- 
veloping their own resources for solving problems in the future. 
This book presents techniques which teachers and counselors can 
use to help young people solve their problems. 

Although guidance is often perceived as being limited to giving 
tests, building cumulative student records, planning extra-class ac; 
tivities, prescribing courses, assigning readings in vocational pam- 
phlets, actually it involves much more. Guidance aims to focus at- 
tention on the individual pupil. It recognizes that all problems are 
peculiar to the person facing them and therefore must be viewed 
in relation to the continuous history of the individual and in rela- 
tion to all the many phases of the individual's life. It recognizes 
that the solution to any of the particular problems which may 
arise from a pupil's frustrating and irritating experiences in any 
area of his activities, in school or out, requires an understanding of 
the whole picture of his activities, and that the solution to any par- 
ticular problem will influence the total development of the indi- 
vidual’s personality. 
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Since guidance attempts to deal with problems which must be 
analyzed and solved within the context of the complete picture of 
a student's life, many people are necessary for the solution of the 
problems of a single individual. The construction of the complete 
picture involves the pooling of information provided by classroom 
teachers, parents, guidance specialists, and school administrators, 
each of whom observes the activities of the student from a different 
point of view. Guidance, therefore, is a co-operative enterprise in 
which many people, working together, organize their knowledge 
to contribute to the solution of a student’s problems and the devel- 

_ opment of his potentialities, 

Many people, for example, helped seven-year-old Ruth solve her 
problems. She had an understanding teacher, considerate parents, 
and a principal who knew how to help people work together 1n 
assisting pupils. Ruth’s case illustrates organized guidance at work. 

Late in the spring, Ruth’s teacher, Miss Johnson, decided that 

Ruth was not reading as well as she should. Ruth’s cumulative rec: 
ord indicated that she had transferred to the school at the begin- 
ning of the first grade alter having attended a kindergarten in 4 
large city some fifty miles away. Attached to Ruth’s record was 4 
Stanford-Binet report revealing an intelligence quotient aQ) of 
124. On the report the examiner had noted that Ruth appeared tO 
be working under tension during the testing session. 
° Recognizing that she needed more information in order to help 
Ruth, Miss Johnson turned to Mr. A 
in turn, called in Miss Baxter, who 
teacher. Miss Baxter reported that she had never felt that the read- 
ing difficulty was a serious problem to Ruth in the first grade. 


On the surface, it looked as if this should be one problem that the 
three of them could reasonab] 


rmstrong, the principal. He, 
had been Ruth’s first-grade 


x 
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ginning to dislike school. Ruth’s mother volunteered to take Ruth 
to the teacher-training institution. 

Miss Johnson accompanied Ruth and her mother to the reading 
clinic. After making a thorough diagnosis, the reading clinician 
suggested that the parents arrange for a medical eye examination. 
Miss Johnson received specific suggestions for teaching Ruth. The 
clinician also said that should the results of the eye examination 
support her hunch, the parents would want Ruth to begin imme- 
diately on the eye exercises which the doctor would prescribe. 

The clinician’s hunch proved to be a good one, and Ruth did the 
exercises all summer. When the doctor checked Ruth’s eyes again 
the next September, he found her vision much improved. However, 
she was not enthusiastic about returning to school. 

Soon after the opening of school, Mr. Armstrong arranged for a 
meeting of Miss Roche (Ruth’s new teacher), Miss Baxter, Miss 
Johnson, and himself. They talked about how they might help 
Ruth to get off to a good start. As a result of better vision, the staff's 
planning, and appropriate remedial instruction, Ruth gradually 
improved her reading until her performance was on a par with her 
ability, and, as she achieved this success, she learned to like school 
again. 

What happened to Ruth and the people who tried to help her? 
It was too late in the school year to do much about improving 
Ruth’s reading when ‘Miss Johnson discovered the problem. Even 
so, the fact that Ruth's reading problem now meant something 
to her teacher probably made Ruth feel that she was better liked 
and understood. 

The three teachers and Mr. Armstrong had one of the many 
object lessons that teaching provides on the value of working to- 
gether in studying pupils. They learned better how to share in- 
formation, how to work together, and how to involve parents in 
helping children. They became more aware of out-of-school agen- 
cies which could be called upon to help with special problems, and 
they learned better how to make use of such agencies. 

There was no guidance specialist in Ruth’s school. Still, Ruth’s 
defective vision was corrected and remedial reading assistance was 
provided because the classroom teacher recognized a child with a 
problem and asked colleagues to help. And the next fall, the staff, 
sensing the value of follow-up, helped Ruth’s new teacher. As a 
consequence, these teachers reaped the definite satisfaction which 
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results from helping a child improve his work. They were success- 
ful because they chose to help a pupil who could be helped through 
use of the resources available to them. 

Ruth was a pupil in an elementary school, and Miss Johnson 
therefore saw her for most of each school day. High school teach- 
ers have less opportunity to observe their pupils; however, many 
of them help students to solve problems. The case which follows 
tells how a high school chemistry teacher worked with one of his 
students. 

George dropped in after school for needed help with his chem- 
istry, but Mr. Perry perceived signs that the boy had other ques- 
tions as well. George could have obtained help with his chemistry 
in Mr. Perry’s study hall that morning, and it was obvious that 
George had waited that afternoon to be the last pupil in the room. 
Mr. Perry said to himself, “While this boy certainly needs help 
with his chemistry, he wants to talk about something else. I must 
watch for clues that will suggest what his other worries are.” To 
the boy he said, “What's on your mind?” 

George opened his chemistry book and asked Mr. Perry for help 
with two particular problems. After they had worked the problems, 
George asked if chemistry Was very important in the study of medi- 
cine. Mr, Perry took George into the library, where they looked 
through several college catalogues to determine what courses pre 
medical programs required. Because Mr. Perry made it easy tO 
talk, George found he could express his deep concern over his 
inability to do the kind of work required in a medical training 
program. George went on to tell Mr. Perry how much his parents 
wished him to become a doctor. After an hour, George and his 
teacher decided that they could not solve the problem that night 
and made arrangements for George to come back another time. 

After the boy left, Mr. Perry realized that this was his chance to 
try out the “case conference” technique about which he had learned 
the previous summer. So the next day Mr. Perry arranged for à 
meeting of all of George's teachers, including one who had know? 
the boy well in Junior high school, Although the teachers did not 
have much objective information, they did find that George had 
taken a Sroup intelligence test in junior high school, All that was 
reported in the school record was “Eighth Scores on the Otis,” and 
by George’s name in the “IQ” column the figure “g2” appeared. 
The teachers also found that all of George’s grades were “C's” and 
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“D's.” From these facts, and from the information and opinions 
contributed by those attending the conference, the group con- 
cluded that: 


—George had always been a well-behaved boy. 

—Though somewhat shy, he seemed to be well accepted by his 
classmates. 

—He had always found his school work difficult, but he had never 
failed a grade. 

—His parents were a well-to-do, hard-working, church-going farm 
couple. 

—There was a younger brother in the family. 

—The mother appeared to be the family spokesman. 


George’s teachers felt that they knew him quite well. After all, 
there were only 112 students in the senior high school. On the other 
hand, they agreed that it would help to have another measure of 
his “book-learning” ability. They also concluded that it probably 
would not be reasonable to expect good academic work from him. 
Since George had sought Mr. Perry’s help, the other teachers rec- 
ommended that Mr. Perry arrange for George to take a mental test 
and that he continue to serve as George’s counselor. Finally, one of 
the group requested that they meet again after Mr. Perry obtained 
the mental test scores. 

During the next three weeks, Mr. Perry talked with George every 
Thursday after school. As George found it increasingly easy to talk, 
he found that he could request objective information about him- 
self and his abilities from Mr. Perry. The two also discussed the rela- 
tionship between college course requirements and George's high 
school record. During this period, Mr. Perry arranged to have 
George take the group intelligence test given by the college that 
George thought he might attend. The college counselor's test re- 
port indicated that George’s score fell in the bottom 10 per cent 
of the freshman group which had entered the college the previous 
fall, yet Mr. Perry never told George that college was not for him. 
He did say, taking into account George’s high school record as well 
as the college counselor's report, that at this point it appeared that 
George might have a tough time of it at the college of his choice. 

As George came to understand himself, he found that he was 
able to talk frankly with his parents about his worries over their 
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school, must take an active part in the program and must se- 
cure financial support for it. 

5. CO-OPERATION AMONG TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND SPECIAL- 
ISTS IS ESSENTIAL. Co-operation is essential in child study because 
a number of people working independently may complicate a 
child's life instead of helping him. Co-operation is also neces- 
sary in initiating guidance programs, formulating of policies, 
and co-ordinating of guidance services, 


These five points will appear repeatedly as this chapter examines 
various aspects of organizing for guidance. First we shall discuss the 
working relationships which best promote effective guidance; then 
we shall turn to specific suggestions for introducing guidance, for 
organizing the school guidance committee, and for co-ordinating 
guidance services over the entire school system. 


( Working relationships ` 


In practice, many of the details of organizing for guidance which 
later sections of this chapter will present are less important than 
the day-to-day working relationships within the school staff. Only 
when the members of the staff respect each other, understand what 
they can expect from each other, and play an active role in defin- 
ing policies will they co-operate in providing most effective guid- 
ance services. Throughout guidance activities, from the teacher 
working with his class to the principal working with his staff, ef- 
fective relationships are needed to make the guidance organization 
run smoothly. Both the principal and the staff must assume re- 
sponsibility for building these relationships, 

For effective working relationships there 
quirements: a democratic “permissive” climate within the staff, and 
leadership. The importance of leadership is easy to see; the im- 
portance of a permissive climate to effective leadership and to fully 


effective performance by a professional staff has not always been 
seen. 


Certain autocratic leaders w 
lowers admittedly are effectiy 
the human resources aroun 
feeling that they have a pa 
they are devoted. But few au 


are two essential re- 


ith a strong program and ardent fol- 
e. These leaders see the value of using 
d them and give their followers the 
rt in building the program to which 
tocratic leaders are so effective as that. 
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And even where autocratic leadership accomplishes worth-while 
changes, such changes often do not long outlast the leader. 

For many reasons, changes in guidance procedures are more 
likely to be effective and permanent if they are made co-operatively 
by the staff working in a permissive climate. For one thing, because 
changes in guidance procedures touch so many of the teacher’s 
personal needs, and indeed his whole philosophy of life, a leader 
can accomplish such changes only when his colleagues can examine 
their agreements and differences openly. Even after the staff have 
identified the changes in guidance which they wish to make, they 
need freedom to develop their own techniques and to change those, 
too, in the light of experience. 

The permissive, democratic setting brings about effective changes 
also because the leader's colleagues are not dependent on him. 
They not only contribute ideas, as they may in effective autocratic 
relationships, but they participate in making decisions, and as a 
result are willing to try genuinely to use the new practices in all 
their relations with pupils. Perpetuation of new practices is not de- 
pendent on inspection by a status leader. In the democratic set- 
ting also, both staff and status leaders can afford to be learners. 
As they together solve the problems of their school, each individual 
can work in his own most effective fashion and can admit igno- 
rance and obtain help from the group when necessary. For these 
reasons, then, accomplishments achieved under democratic leader- 
ship have more permanence, deeper roots in the staff, than those 
achieved by autocratic leadership. 

However, the idea of democratic planning is often misunderstood. 
In most school faculties there are usually persons who previously 
have accepted the challenge to participate in making decisions, but 
who have eventually been penalized by the leader when they dis- 
agreed with him. Hence, they are suspicious when another leader 
asks their group to participate in deciding issues. They fear that 
reprisals may befall them (such as being described in a letter of 
recommendation as “not always co-operative”) and therefore they 
participate cautiously. Usually, there are other staff members who 
are willing to let the leader make the decisions. They may make 
such comments as, “After all, the principal has had more experi- 
ence; let him decide.” If, therefore, the leader wishes to apply 


1A status leader is one whose official position gives him influence, such as 
the principal, the school counselor, or superintendent. 
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democratic principles, he must help create a permissive relationship 
in which members feel accepted and recognize that their contri- 
butions are wanted. 

The leader too may misunderstand democratic relationships. No 
real democratic spirit exists if the leader merely throws out ideas 
and then waits for these same ideas to be fed back to him by 
the group or to be approved on a ballot; members of a group 
always resent this kind of “so-called” democratic action. Democracy 
is more than a voting technique. It provides for individual partici- 
pation, frank yet considerate, on the part of all staff members, in 
formulating decisions. It uses all the resources of the group and 
develops in members a feeling of belonging. 

While the leader must make it easy for others to present their pro- 
posals, he has the right, as a member of the group, to present his 
own proposals and the arguments which support them. Moreover, 
he studies each proposal and evaluates its merits as every other 
member does. Although he has a right to a voice in decisions, he 
does not take advantage of his status position. Instead he presents 
his own views, interprets group progress and encourages the mem- 
bers to reach decisions. If he has facts, or even just well-founded 
personal opinions, which indicate that the group is about to make 
an unwise decision, he restates his case. When the time comes for 
the group to make a decision, he trusts the judgment of his col- 
leagues. 

In the permissive climate, the group may approve some proposal 
which the status leader opposed. Such action may have one of sev- 
eral explanations. Of course, the leader may be wrong. Second, the 
staff may be testing bounds: they may feel that though their pro- 
posal is not entirely sound, it will hurt no one seriously; and that 
it provides them with a natural opportunity to test the leader’s 
sincerity. Even though they have been told that they may partici- 
pate in making decisions, they only gradually discover what their 
role really is. Asserting their right to disagree with the leader may 
occasionally be more important in establishing democratic relation- 
ships than the correctness of the decision itself. 

Although the status leader usually has the veto power, he should 
use it discriminately. Some people question whether he should use 
it at all, for use of the veto power implies that the leader 
trust the judgment of the group. 

In the truly democratic setting, 


does not 


at any particular moment the 
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' person having the most to contribute moves into the leadership 

I role. This may frighten the leader who depends solely on his job 

title, but job title should have no significance in the democratic 

| setting. Members of the group come to see and to accept differ- 

> ently the role of the democratic leader; they come to expect him 
to contribute to this process of shifting leadership. 


(Introducing guidance 


Guidance services may be introduced in a school through many 
different approaches. Here we shall learn how two different school 
systems introduced their guidance programs. The Washington High 
School faculty attempted to copy a successful program which they 


discovered in a neighboring school. The Carpenter faculty devel- 
periences in working with their 


oped their program out of their ex 
pupils. 

The Washington High School faculty used the guidance section 
of their regional accrediting association’s report on their high school 
as a guide in initiating a self-study of their guidance services. For 
tħis purpose the principal appointed a faculty committee to study 
the report and make recommendations. Several weeks later this com- 


© ittee submitted the following proposals to their faculty: 


that a committee of five, two staff members from the elementary 
‘schools and three from the high school staff, be appointed by the 
superintendent to study the testing program on a grade one- 
through-twelve basis; that a trained counselor be employed for 
the high school; that funds be set aside by the high school prin- 
cipal for purchase of occupational information for the library; 
that a committee of three be appointed by the principal to select 
and visit several outstanding guidance programs in their region 


of the state. 
oved by the faculty and the school board; 
the necessary funds were set aside to support the program. These 
actions were followed by visits to other schools and by the develop- 
ment of an administrative structure for goidance. 

Now, unfortunately, the faculty committee tried to copy most of 
what they saw in one of these schools, without first stopping to 
adapt the program to their own needs. For example, very soon they 


developed a testing program and a cumulative record like the one 


These proposals were appr 
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they had studied. During the first year these activities consumed so 
much of the counselor’s time that he had little time to work with 
the faculty and to counsel students. On paper, this school was well 
organized for guidance, but few students profited. 

A different approach was used by the principal of Carpenter 
High School. Deciding to capitalize on the teachers’ interest in 
their pupils, he proposed that time be set aside in the weekly teach- 
ers’ meetings for small informal group sessions in which teachers 
would examine what they were attempting to do for individual 
pupils. He suggested that the members of each group pool their 
knowledge of the pupils being studied and decide what individual 
teachers could do to help each one. The teachers agreed to try the 
idea. 

As the staff continued to work together in this informal fashion, 
the principal noticed that certain teachers always met with what 
had become the child study or guidance group. He noticed two 
other persistent groups at the staff meetings; one group was con- 
cerned with teaching materials and the other studied the extra- 
class program. All three groups focused discussion on students. 
Though membership was designedly fluid at first, each of the three 
groups had soon attracted several teachers who attended rather 
regularly. 

When the principal pointed out that some teachers participated 
in one group only, the staff decided to organize standing commit- 
tees for each of the three groups; each committee elected its own 
chairman and secretary. At the conclusion of each faculty meeting, 
the committees announced what they would discuss at the next 
meeting in order to give each of the unassigned staff members a 
basis for selecting the group with which he would prefer to meet, 
The staff agreed that attendance in any committee session should be 
voluntary, yet they recommended that each teacher make a special 
effort to meet with the guidance committee when it studied one of 
his students. Everyone recognized that the guidance group needed 
the impressions of a given child from all the teachers who knew 
him. Essentially, the guidance group followed the case conference 
plan, which we saw used earlier in helping Ruth and 
which is described in the next section of this chapter. 

After a few weeks, the staff concluded that 
Wea to reserve time during each faculty, 

cussion of school problems and policies. 


George, and 


it would be a good 
meenung tor a general dis- 
By attempting to help in- 
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` 


` { pupils, as George and Ruth were helped, the staff became 
more aware of school problems; the examination of these problems 
in turn focused attention on poor practices and policies and on 
“S° methods for correcting these. Eventually they were able to define 
policies which took fuller cognizance of pupils’ needs. 

From these informal meetings there developed a well-organized 
guidance program in Carpenter High School. Unlike the faculty 
of Washington High, the Carpenter faculty did not try to copy 
another school’s program. Neither did they assume that specialists 
were needed before anything else could be done. Instead, the Car- 
penter faculty built their own program out of their experiences in 
helping pupils. They added new personnel and services when they 

saw the need for them and were thus able to use specialists’ time 


wisely. 


(| The guidance committee 

Few teachers will work in schools where staff meetings are de- 
voted to child study as they were in Carpenter High School. Never- 
theless, a guidance committee can be organized in most schools. 
What is most essential is the principal's support and the assistance 
of three or four colleagues. In some situations, especially when a 
newcomer to a staff suggests changes, care may be needed to avoid 
À tuffling any teacher who may feel threatened by a break in the 


\dministrative routine. But with tact, co-operation can be achieved 


most schools. For those who wish to try such sorely needed mis- 


ary work, here are some suggestions: 
PLANNING A CASE CONFERENCE. As a first step, once co-operation of 
gues is assured, outline to the staff at 


the principal and several collea 
a teachers’ meeting the purposes of the case conference, the role of 
each staff member, and the importance of guarding confidences. Se- 


lect, with the help of the faculty, the names of a couple of pupils 


who would be discussed in case-conference fashion at another teach- 
ers’ meeting for which attendance is voluntary. Encourage the staf 


to name pupils whom they believe they can help. ë 

A FIRST CASE CONFERENCE SESSION. Discuss first the cases of pupils, 
as previously planned. During the case-conference session note 
teachers who exhibit an especially good understanding a childr en. 
After the members of the staff have discussed the pupils’ cases, dis- 
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cuss with the staff the establishment of a faculty group responsible 
for such case conferences (a building guidance committee) and the 
functions of such a group. 

FORMING A BUILDING GUIDANCE COMMITTEE. After the case confer- 
ence, discuss with the principal the names of potential committee 
members. Usually it is better to have a small committee—say three 
teachers, the principal, and others who have special guidance du- 
ties. Once an acceptable committee has been selected by the prin- 
cipal, see each person to determine whether he wishes to serve. 
Make sure that each member knows what he is getting into, what 
will be expected from him. Those who agree to serve should be 
compensated by relief from some of their other special duties. 

FORMAL APPOINTMENT OF THE GUIDANCE COMMITTEE. The commit- 
tee should be formally appointed by the principal. With announce- 
ment of the committee’s membership, he should formally outline 
its duties and describe the way in which it will operate. This state- 
ment should be prepared with the help of the committee. Finally, 
a chairman and a secretary should be elected by the committee at 
one of its first meetings. Since the principal has many other time- 
consuming duties, it might be well to elect one of the teachers as 
chairman. 


(| Operation of the guidance committee 


When a teacher realizes that he needs assistance in working with 
a pupil, he goes to the guidance committee chairman. The chair- 
man, in turn, prepares for a committee meeting by obtaining the 
child’s guidance record and inviting the appropriate people to at- 
tend. Generally, it is a good idea to invite the guidance specialists 
and all teachers who know the pupil well. Although teachers are 
busy, most of those invited will attend if attendance is voluntary 
and if they believe that their services are really needed. Of course, 
the committee should always make uninvited members of the staff 
feel welcome at any of these sessions. 
During the actual meeting, the chairman should give everyone 
a chance to present his own picture of the child. The first speaker 
describes the child as he sees him. Other speakers note new infor- 
mation. Of course, each speaker singles out points both of agree- 
A a A e ra a a 
5 usually better for him to speak 
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last. Other committee “members help teachers clarify their state- 
ments and describe pupil behavior objectively. 

As they discuss the pupil, the secretary records the answers to the 
following questions: (1) What do we know about the pupil? (2) 
What are the positive elements upon which we can build? (3) What 
is each of us going to do to help the pupil? As a consequence of 
these experiences each teacher comes to feel that his help is needed, 
learns how he can help, and becomes directly involved in providing 
guidance services. 

Too often teachers feel ignored when their pupils are referred 
t~ specialists; they feel that the services provided by the specialists 
involve some mysterious processes to which they are permitted to 
contribute only the simplest kind of information. But in the guid- 
ance committee teachers are “in” on the whole process. No individ- 
ual or group takes cases out of the hands of the classroom teacher; 
instead, the teacher receives suggestions from others and makes sug- 

@estionsto them. If the committee decides that a specialist’s help is 
needed, they go‘operatively decide how to make the referral. When 
a pupil is referred to a specialist, either a member of the committee 
or the specialist himself keeps the teacher informed of the pupil’s 
„progress so that the teacher can supplement treatment through his 
classroom activities and so that he can resume full responsibility for 
the pupil as soon as possible. . a ' 
The chief value of the building guidance committee is its provi- 
sion for continuous study of children. Another value is that of pro- 
viding in-service training for teachers through study of the children 
in their classes. The guidance committee can also insure better use 
of resources available in school and community and can provide 
for better co-ordination’ of help given any particular child. 


(| Co-ordination of guidance services 


Guidance services should be co-ordinated throughout the school 
system. This may be done by a guidance council which represents 
ed of representatives elected from 


the entire school system, composi s C 
D i i Since efficient operation 


i ittees. 
each of the school guidance commit 
limits the council to not more than fifteen or twenty members, large 
ity districts from which guid- 
elect one person to represent 
district-wide meetings, 


School systems may have to define c 
ance committees, meeting together, : 
the several schools in the district. Later, a 
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each representative would be instructed by the committees he repre- 
sents. When working in this fashion, it must also be possible for 
an individual school committee to request, without first getting the 
sanction of a full district meeting, that the district representative 
carry an issue to the co-ordinating council and report council action 
back to the school committee. 

As a consequence of experiences in helping pupils, school guid- 
ance committees have requested guidance councils to make recom- 
mendations on such issues as the cumulative record, methods for 
transferring a pupil’s cumulative record from school to school, test- 
ing programs, promotion policies, adequacy of the course offerings 
and the extra-class activities program, use of community guidance 
services, use and sources of occupational information, and reports 
to parents. : 

As building guidance committees identify problems, they also 
may wish to suggest ways of attacking them, Sometimes an exam- 
ination of the problems reveals to a building committee the need 
for new policies. At other times a committee discovers new ap- 
proaches which might well replace old ones throughout the school 
system. These they will wish to take before the co-ordinating coun- 
cil. It is usually a good idea for committee members to discuss is- 
sues with their entire school staff before they make recommenda- 
tions to the co-ordinating council. Through this approach the guid- 
ance committees keep their colleagues informed and involve all of 
them in formulating guidance policies. 


(| Summary 


Probably no one can define the various staff members’ roles in 
guidance as effectively as the staff themselves can. Teachers, in par- 
ticular, have much to contribute in formulating guidance policies, 
in identifying needed special services, and in helping the adminis- 
trator select specialists for these positions. But if a guidance pro- 
gram is to thrive, it must have the support of the administration 
as well. Both the superintendent and the building 
nizing work in guidance as one of the important r 
the school, must take an active part in the progr. 
cure financial support for it. 


principal, recog- 
esponsibilities of 
am and must se- 


The administrator must do more than merely permit a guidance 
program. He must believe in its principles and help teachers prac- 


w 


i 
| 
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| tice its principles in the classroom. He should trust his staff and 

give its members real opportunities to participate in defining poli- 

i cies, in solving the school’s problems, and in helping to co-ordinate 
oP guidance services. 

| In a well-organized guidance program, teachers, specialists, and 

| administrators work together to contribute to the welfare of the 

pupils. In setting up working machinery for a guidance program, 

someone must take the initiative in getting the program started 

| and in keeping it going. This may be achieved best through a guid- 

ance committee which helps staff members develop a program out 


of their experiences in helping pupils. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
1. Baxter, Edna Dorothy, dn Approach to Guidance, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York, 1946. This is a story of a guidance worker's experiences 
with students and teachers and an interpretation of the principles she 
used. 
a. What were the three most important o 
How did she overcome them? 
b. With which of her basic principles did y 
Why? a ~~ 
j 2. Erickson, Clifford E., and Smith, G. E., Organization and Administra- 
` tion of Guidance Services, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, Chapters II, 
VI, VII. This book was written to help school people develop an or- 


? ganized plan for providing guidance services. ; I 
a. Which of the basic concepts set down by Erickson and Smith can 


bstacles faced by Molly? 


‘ou disagree most strongly? 


| . . + 
y you accept? If there are any which you reject, why is it that you 
h reject them? P a 
i b. How would you use their “Survey of Pupil Problems”? 


ou react to the idea of two small schools sharing the 
ed in employing a counselor jointly? 
d. What is the principal's role in the guidance program? 
8. Frazier, Alexander, “The Teacher and the Counselor—Friends or Ene- 
mies,” National Education Association Journal, 38:104-05, February 


1949. 2 
a. What does the author believ 


teacher and the counselor? f 
b. As he sees it, what are the si š 
tween the teacher and the counselor? f I 

4. Jersild, Arthur T. “The Administration and Child Development, 
National Education Association Journal, 37:285-86, May 1948. ia 
a. How does Jersild see the time factor as an issue in teacher partici- 


ji ? 
pation in the guidance program? 
b. How would he protect the personal secur 


i c. How do y 
r financial burden involv 


e to be sources of conflict between the 


gns which indicate understanding be- 


ity of teachers? 
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5- Katterle, Zeno B., “A Dynamic Professional Organization,” Washington 
Education Association Journal, 27:30-31, October 1947- Katterle describes 
one school system, its policy-making organization, and the way in which 
it worked. 

6. Miller, Van, and Spalding, Willard B., The Public Administration of 
American Schools, World Book Company, New York, 1952. Chapters 8 
and 20 are highly recommended in conjunction with specific topics of 
this chapter. Chapter 8 deals with the nature of the decision- 
process; Chapter 20 treats the status leader's role in the school. 

a. What are status leaders’ responsibilities in policy formation? 
b. What are their responsibilities in executing policies? 


making 


4 2 | HELPING. 
I CHILDREN 
SATISFY 
THEIR 


ven the teacher who prefers to limit his activities to teaching 
E lly discovers that he cannot ignore the 
4 


subject matter eventua “ ; h 
problems which the pupil brings to school. Since the pupil's 


problems and the teacher’s behavior in relation to the child and his 
problems affect the learning process, the teacher eventually recog- 


nizes that he must understand the child’s problems and teach with 


them in mind. 


To the exten that teacl il ? e 
every classroom teacher is involved in providing guidance services. 


: This does not mean that every teacher should be a clinical psy- 


chologist, a medical man with many specialties, a remedial teacher, 
and a social worker all in one. It does mean that each teacher 
should have some understanding of how and w A T i 
how they may be prevented from arising, and what he can do to 
deal with them when they u» 

Students of human developmen! 


hing takes into account pupils’ problems, 


arise. h i 
t have described certain funda- 
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mental stages of growth through which the human being passes in 
the process of development and have defined the basic requirements 
which must be met in order for sound development to take place. 
That children, or that adults for that matter, have basic needs is 
by now an accepted fact. We have some needs which are common 
to all the members of the human race. We acquire other needs in 
the process of growing up; these are the products of our culture. 
It is when these needs are not met and the process of growth is 
thwarted that problems and personality difficulties arise. The 
teacher must understand what these needs are so that he can be 
sensitive to children’s needs, contribute to their satisfaction with 
the resources available to him, recognize serious problems when 
they arise, and seck the help of other professional workers when he 
has the opportunity to do so. 

Most students of child development in this country have similarly 
defined the needs of children of our modern culture. In this chapter 
we shall study the following needs: 


1. Essential physical requirements 

2. Understanding of physical and emotional changes 
. Self-acceptance 

+ Acceptance, understanding, and love from others 
. Recognition from others 

- Understanding of responsibilities to others 

. Development of independence 

. Freedom from feelings of fear and guilt 

Ability to face reality 


O cont Qo oo 


These categories of needs are not mutually exclusive. Neither do 
they function independently. Into each situation each child carries 
his whole personal history. In one situation this backlog of expe- 
rience helps him solve a problem. In another situation this same 
background interferes with his solving a problem. Sometimes the 
new situation exposes old emotional wounds, briviging out fears, 
guilt feelings, or disappointments that interfere with the child's 
using all of his resources in meeting the situation. 

Because he had been punished for forgetting his lines in the 
Christmas program when he was in second grade, Danny, for ex- 
ample, was afraid to participate in the skit which his fourth-grade 
class agreed to do for the school’s PTA program. However, he did 
not say that he was afraid when Mrs. Osborne selected him for the 


"as 


a a. 
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leading role. Instead, he merely refused to do it, and he spoke so 
sharply that Mrs. Osborne became annoyed with him. Fortunately, 
she did not reprimand him before the group; later, when she spoke 
with him privately she discovered the real reason why he had re- 
fused to participate. Acting on this information, she gradually 
reduced Danny's fear by providing him with a series of small-scale 
experiences, speaking to or performing before the group, in which 
he gained satisfaction of his need for recognition from others. Thus, 
one need could be worked with indirectly, through satisfaction of 
another. 

Needs are differently related to each other in different situations. 
Though a number of needs may be motivating behavior at a given 
time, some of them usually have priority over others. Again, the 
satisfaction of one need may give rise to another. At other times 
the satisfaction of one need may interfere with the satisfaction of 
another. On the other hand, a single response can at times satisfy 
several needs at once. 

When the child does not meet his basic needs, he may become 
anxious or disappointed. He may feel that he has been a failure 
and withdraw. Many times he will become aggressive. Sometimes he 
is baffled and does not know what to do. The feelings which a child 
experiences when he fails to satisfy these basic needs are sometimes 
called frustration. 

Marjorie, for example, had often wished that her family could 
afford a piano, for she and her friends had had such fun at parties, 
singing together and playing musical games. She knew that her 
parents liked to play, and she wanted to learn to play too. Then 
one day a neighbor got a job in a distant city, and her parents 
bought the neighbor' piano. She asked to take lessons, and her 
parents granted her request. But before long Marjorie noticed that 
her parents often interrupted her practice to correct her mistakes. 
One evening Marjorie’s mother overheard her talking with Sally, 
her best friend. She said, “They think I should play like they do. 
They tell me to practice when I want to play with you. When I 
Want to practice, they nag at me about all my mistakes. Is it that 
Way at your house, Sally?” s 

Marjorie was unhappy because she felt her parents did not under- 
stand her. Of course, this eight-year-old had to be reminded of her 
Tesponsibili ty to practice regularl ake her lessons worth while, 
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but she resented nagging. Instead, she wanted praise and recogni- 
tion from her parents. Marjorie’s parents did not sense all of her 
needs and could not help her perform well because they were too, 
much concerned with their own need for recognition through Mar- 
jorie’s skill. Then, too, Marjorie had looked upon the piano as an 

_ attraction for group activity in her home, but she now felt that it 
was taking her away from her friends. As a result, she was disgusted 
and unhappy. Once her parents learned how she felt, it was much 
easier for them to help her with piano practice and still take cog- 
nizance of her needs. 

Martha, another elementary school child, one Friday evening 
forgot a book which she planned to take home and returned to 
the classroom to pick it up. Leaving the room, she noticed Mrs. 
Murphy’s new pen, and took it without knowing why she did so, 
for she owned a good pen. She felt so ashamed, afraid, and guilty 
Friday night that she could not sleep. Saturday she was in an un: 
happy turmoil of guilt. Then in Sunday school her class happened 
to talk about the Ten Commandments! On her way home alone 
Martha cried hard. 

Mrs. Murphy was searching for her pen to make out some reports 
on Monday morning when Martha came into the room. While she 
noticed that Martha was unusually quiet, she did not pay much at- 
tention to her since she was momentarily concerned about her own 
needs. When class began, she asked the children to help find her 
pen and then borrowed a pupil’s pen for her work. 

By the time school was out on Monday, Martha felt miserable. 
She had not been able to accomplish anything all day. She was one 
of the last to finish putting away her books. Mrs. Murphy had 
noticed that Martha had had a bad day and said, “Would you like 
tto help me a few minutes?” She felt that she should try to find out 
what was bothering Martha. Martha said “Yes” but wondered to 
herself how she had been caught. When the last child had left, she 
began crying. Between sobs she said, “How did you find out that 
I took your pen? I’m so sorry. I don’t know why I did it.” 

Sensibly and perceptively, Mrs. Murphy gently helped relieve 
Martha’s feelings of guilt and fear. She concluded that there were 
other needs involved in the problem. Further study by Mrs. Murphy 
and the school social worker revealed that serious illness of Manba 
father had forced the girl’s mother to take a job. Martha’s act was 
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her way of revealing her worry and feeling that suddenly she was 
forgotten. 
The rest of this chapter is primarily concerned with defining each 
` of the nine categories of needs, describing teacher behavior which 
helps pupils satisfy each need, and describing teacher behavior 
which interferes with satisfaction of pupils’ needs. 


( Essential physical requirements 


The basic physical requirements include health needs, good diet, 
balance of rest and activity, clothing and housing needs, and sex 
needs, 


Health needs 


Tired, undernourished, and sickly children have difficulty using 
their mental powers efficiently. Therefore, guidance workers should 
be trained to detect the first signs of contagious diseases and symp- 
toms which suggest generally poor health. Upon discovering these 
special cases, teachers should refer them to their physicians. More- 
over, guidance workers and school administrators should encourage 
(if they cannot require) every pupil to have a thorough physical 
examination each fall prior to the opening of school. Not only does 
the medical report acquaint the guidance worker and parent with 
the child’s general health, but it often helps the worker understand 
the child’s behavior. The examination also encourages the parent 
to seek medical care for the child when such care is needed. Through 
their follow-up contacts with parents, workers also learn which 
parents are not financially capable of providing medical care. At 
this point, they should seek the assistance of city or county welfare 
agencies which have funds for providing medical care. Such assist- 
ance is discussed in greater detail in Chapter 17. ph 

The effect of physical conditions in the school, such as lighting 
and heating, upon health, conservation of vision, and learning con- 
ditions, are so evident that we have no reason to discuss them here. 


Good diet 

Proper diet is an imp! 
sider in studying pupils. 
With little or no breakfast. Knov 
helps the teacher understand why some 


ortant factor for guidance workers to con- 
For example, many pupils come to school 
ving which pupils fall in this category 
become irritable and rest- 
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less during the forenoon. If we fully consider the fact that a good 
breakfast helps the child get off to a good start each day, we may 
even conclude that it would be well for school administrators to 
substitute a school breakfast for the customary school lunch if they 
do not have adequate funds to support both. Since the-child is less 
tired in the forenoon and the forenoon session is longer, a good 
breakfast should contribute more to learning efficiency than a good 
lunch. Of course, there are some children who have a poorly bal- 
anced diet at every meal. This, too, is important to know. 

A study of diet in school, under conditions where a child feels 
free to confide in the group, sometimes reveals almost unbelievable 
stories. Patty’s report was such a story. Her fourth-grade friends 
were talking about the meals they had had the day before. After 
listening for a while, she asked, “Do you really sit down around a 
table and eat your meals?” Her teacher’s private reactions were, 
“What is she talking about? What does she mean?” The teacher’s 
own childhood experiences had led her to conclude that the other 
children’s reports were commonplace: unconsciously she had as- 
sumed that her pupils were living in homes much like her own. 
She did not know that there was a very poor tenement-house section 
on the edge of that school district. 

Fortunately, she stayed out of the discussion until she was able 
to accept Patty’s questions as reasonable. While she was listening, 
she heard Patty tell about the eating habits in her home. She found 
that Patty’s family never really had a family meal. Patty and her 
younger brother just shifted for themselves, and ate whatever they 
could prepare until the parents returned from work about seven in 
the evening. Then they ate with their parents, but not around the 
table. Each person made his own sandwiches; usually soda Pop or 


milk was available for the children to drink. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 

A. Patty’s report is an extreme case. However, you might be surprised to 
find out about your pupils’ eating habits. If you decide that such a 
project is appropriate for your room, consider how you can do the job 
without disturbing your pupils. Select a day at random; then after 
lunch ask your pupils to write down what they had for breakfast ang 
lunch. Ask them also to try to guess what they will have for dinner 
They may be willing to include a description of the preparation of a 


meal and the family activities during the meal hour. 


Ta 
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Balance of: rest and activity 


A balance of rest and activity, including adequate sleep, aids the 
child’s learning efficiency while he is in school. Hence, knowing 


‘what a child does between the time school is out in the afternoon 


and the time it resumes in the morning helps the teacher under- 
stand him. Although most children will provide the teacher with 
this information, the parents’ co-operation is usually needed when 


‘the child’s routine should be changed. 


Some teachers fail to teach with continual awareness of the rela- 
tionship between the child’s maturity and the assigned school tasks. 
Unfortunately, some still assign tasks which make demands beyond 
the physical and mental maturity levels of at least part of their class. 
Be it noted, however, that a child can tolerate some tedious and 
strenuous activities when teachers adjust periods of work to the 
child’s maturity. For example, most first-graders can write with an 
ordinary pencil in doing relatively fine work, for short periods of 
time, without becoming tense. In this way the problem of selecting 
appropriate tasks is related to the problem of balancing rest and 
activity. 

Too often, even when one activity has been the source of unrest 
in the classroom, teachers fail to recognize the need for change of 
activity. They also may fail to provide rest periods when needed, 
especially for young children. Knowing each child’s attention span 
helps the teacher to adjust his activities to each pupil's maturity 


level. 


` Clothing and housing needs 


Teachers should not expect to solve health problems through use 
of either counseling or remedial instruction. Neither should they 
expect to solve, within the classroom, problems of inadequate cloth- 
ing and poor housing. Some people question whether the school 
should be concerned at all with these problems, and this is a reason- 
able criticism: educators have been inclined to accept responsibility 
for more services than they are adequately staffed to provide. Never- 
theless, the teacher cannot avoid his responsibility to identify cloth- 
ing and housing problems which affect the child’s learning efficiency. 
The least the teacher can do is to refer these problems to appro- 
priate community agencies: even this is not easy, since he must 
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know something about the agencies and their services before he can 
make intelligent referrals. 

Satisfaction of housing and clothing needs often represents some- 
thing more than protection from the elements. For example, both 
of Roger’s shoes were for the right foot, yet he did not seem to be 
disturbed when another second-grader asked whether he had put 
his shoes on wrong. He just laughed and told the other boy he 
should get glasses. His sister Mabel, a ninth-grader, felt very dif- 
ferently. Every time her friends saw Roger wearing these shoes, she 
was embarrassed, and she was eventually driven to save the money 
to buy him decent shoes. Reasonably attractive clothes were impor- 
tant to Mabel. In general, a child’s clothes are important to him 
because they can in part determine how easily he makes friends by 
making him appear to be like others or different from others, 

The kind of house in which the child lives is important in a 
similar way: of course, the way in which he is protected from the 
elements may affect his health, but further, the place in which he 
lives may determine with whom he associates and where he asso- 
ciates with them. Housing and clothing are particularly important 
to the adolescent. 


Sex needs 


Sex drives develop gradually as the child matures, and children 
develop at different rates. The fact that some children mature eay] 
and others late complicates the pupils’ relationships within a ie 
Upper grade elementary school teachers and junior high sco) 
teachers certainly must take cognizance of the preadolescent’s it 
creasing need for varying degrees of sexual satisfaction, n- 

Problems growing out of sex drives intensify as the adolesce 
matures. During the period in which the adolescent's sex Sin 
are increasing, the adolescent is)’ o striving for independence fon 
adults and their imposed st a ds. From his parents, his chur x 
and his friends, a child learns a moral code which governs his ae By 
behavior. In our social order parents usually, and the Gusan ae ual 
frown upon sexual intercourse before marriage. Homosexual ; ays, 
ities are generally rejected. At the same time the child hear = 

eers boast about their sex experiences; he wants both to e A 
cepted by them and to satisfy his strong drives. He also ma a ac- 
observed that some adults ignore that part of their e ave 
which prohibits direct satisfaction of sex drives out of waoe A 
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All of this confuses him. When presented with an opportunity for 
direct satisfaction, he finds that it is difficult for him not to take 
advantage of it. If he takes advantage of the opportunity when he 
feels that sexual intercourse prior to marriage is wrong, then he has 

Ah, feelings of guilt with which to contend. Many times these guilt feel- 
ings later interfere with his happiness during marriage. Too fre- 
quently, good information which has been prepared to help youth 
meet these situations is not made available to him and he acts with- 
out understanding the consequences of his acts. 

In addition to all this confusion there is the matter of his own 
physical nature and the degree of his physical maturity. If his needs 
are either more or less intense than he perceives those of his peers 
; to be, he becomes concerned about being diflerent. Both early- 
i 'maturing and late-maturing youth face this problem. 

Fi If his questions about physical and emotional changes are an- 
iS swered when he asks them during the process of growing up, if the 
‘persons who answer his questions can understand his need for 

- answers and if they can help him understand tke answers they give 
him, if he lives in an emotional climate in which he feels that he 

y is accepted and that his associates are willing to help him discover 

k his responsibilities to others, almost every youth can find a satis- 
factory solution to the problem of meeting his sex needs. Some 

. young people, however, experience many unhappy moments be- 

4 cause someone fails to understand them and their needs. Then they 

X _ create tensions in themselves through not knowing what to do, or 
$ À they satisfy these needs through approaches which create still other 


A e; problems. > p 
P `, + Helping young people understand and accept their sex drives 
w 


should be the parents’ responsibility. Since many parents either do 
not know how to meet this responsibility or choose to avoid it, many 
pupils turn to teachers, counselors, and school administrators for 
assistance. School personnel should not ignore this problem. Neither 


should they encourage staff to attempt to help when they are im- 


properly prepared to do so. However, within the limits of their 
competencies, the staff should try to help both parents and pupils. 


Teachers may help children answer their questions about physical 
and emotional changes by talking with them, providing appropriate 
reading material, and making referral to appropriate school and 


community personnel. Moreover, teachers should make provisions 


ivities in which boys and girls can 
for classroom and extra-class activities 1n whi y g 
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learn to work and play together. Furthermore, school personnel can 
in some cases provide for adult classes to help parents become better 
qualified to shoulder this and other responsibilities. 

Unfortunately, some guidance workers have difficulty accepting 
their pupils’ sex needs, especially the sex needs of elementary school 
children. Such workers feel that the child’s sex needs have been 
exaggerated, and that they are therefore justified in ignoring them. 
Other workers have never felt comfortable when discussing this 
topic. Because they are embarrassed, and sometimes poorly in- 
formed, they tend to handle their pupils’ questions on sex badly. 
With the help of an understanding principal or supervisor both 
these types of teachers and counselors will increase their proficiency 
in dealing with these needs. . 

The problem of answering questions and providing students with 
information about sexual and other matters will be discussed in 
greater detail in the next section of this chapter. 


(© Understanding of physical and emotional changes 


Early in this chapter we pointed out that the nine categories of 
needs are not mutually exclusive. In particular, there is consider- 
able overlap in the following categories of the pupil’s needs: need 
for knowledge and understanding of his physical and emotional 
changes; need for acceptance of himself; need for acceptance, un- 
derstanding, and love from others; need for recognition from oth- 
ers; and need for understanding of responsibility to others. When, 
for example, the pupil seeks answers to his questions on physical 
and emotional changes, he usually is not only trying to understand 
the changes which are occurring within himself and to accept the 
new self, but frequently he is also trying to learn what others expect 
from him so that he may win recognition and acceptance from them. 
Moreover, the pupil who cannot accept others probably cannot ac- 
cept himself. Nevertheless, we must study these need-categories sep- 
arately to understand each fully and to learn how each relates to 
the others. 

The need for knowledge and understanding of physical and emo- 
tional changes involves such a wide variety of problems for youth 
that we shall consider here only a few examples of pupils’ problems 
which fall into this category. For example, young people are often 
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concerned about their size, appetite, condition of skin, posture, 
health, menstruation, sex organs, and personal grooming. They are 
also concerned, while they are changing from the child to the 
young adult stage, about such problems as assessing their aptitudes, 
their relations with their peers, dating and selecting a mate, their 
family relationships, and their feelings about their church. 

The school, working by itself, of course, cannot help its pupils 
meet these needs fully. However, the teacher or counselor should be 
able to accept each pupil for what he is and be able to help him 
understand the factors which influence his behavior. Many times 
the guidance worker has an opportunity to serve as a resource per- 
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son who can help both the pupil and his parents. Parents find it 
comparatively easy to work with their child when they realize that 
he is going through a change which is normal for him at that age. 
Sometimes teachers feel that they can do little more than try to 
discover what role other agencies are playing; this much in itself is 
important. 

Pupils often have questions about these changes in their behav- 
ior. They appreciate having parents, teachers, and counselors make 
it easy for them to ask their questions. Adults should look care- 
fully at their efforts to help pupils find answers. The following 
yuestions may help the adult evaluate the way in which he answers 
a child’s questions: 


—Did I take into account the child’s emotional readiness for the in- 
formation requested? In other words, did I understand how he 
felt and how strongly he felt about the question, before I an- 
swered it? 

—Did I show the good sense to stop talking when the child expressed 
satisfaction with answers to his questions? 

—Did I take cognizance of the child’s sensitivity in choosing a place 
in which to answer his questions? 

—Did I make the facts meaningful to the child? Did he understand 
what I attempted to explain? How do I know that he understood 
what I said? 

—Did I help him consider how he may use the facts? When, for ex. 
ample, he asked questions about his interests and aptitudes, did 
I realize that adult answers alone are not sufficient? Did I also 
him examine how he can use these facts in defining his life g 

—Did I inject my own prejudices into the answers? 

—Was I really equipped to help him find the answers? Did I 
nize when I lacked the facts to answer his questions? 

—Was I aware of the serious implications involved in Pursuing qu 
tions which should be answered by special personne]? Did É k es- 
the resource people who could be called upon to h elp? Did I ac! 
how to make the referral to the appropriate pers ROW 
in a manner so as to increase the effectiv 


the child? 


No one need be embarrassed because he does not k 
help a pupil find the answers to his questions or bec: 
not have all the skills needed. He must, however, rec 


help 
oals? 


recog- 


on and make it 
eness of his services for 


now how to 
ause he does 
ognize his in- 
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adequacies and know when and where to seek help. The questions 
stated above should help him discover what his current shortcom- 
ings are so that he may try to correct them. He may obtain further 
help from Chapter 13 which treats the matter of helping a pupil 
answer his questions as one part of the general issue of helping a 
pupil discuss his problems. 


(| Self-acceptance 


While we readily agree that we never seem to understand fully 
others around us, we are inclined to believe that, as adults, we do 
understand ourselves. Yet in an emergency we do things which even 
we cannot explain; then we realize that we do not fully understand 
ourselves. If this is true of relatively stable adults, then we should 
understand why the child has even more difficulty in understand- 
ing his ever-changing, gradually maturing self. 

Even as adults, we often wish that we were better or different 
from what we are. Frequently we find that it is difficult for us to 
accept our weaknesses and limitations. Sometimes we disregard our 
strengths. We find most satisfaction in life when we live in the pres- 
ent and plan for the future in accordance with what we really are. 

We have said that as the child grows up he needs to know and 
understand his changing physical and emotional nature. In other 
words, he needs to understand himself, that is, the combination of 
all the characteristics which make him a distinct person at any 
particular time. As he extends that self-understanding, he needs to 
go a degree further, to accept himself. Not only must he become 
acquainted with his strengths and weaknesses, but he should take 
cognizance of both in defining his life goals. Some things which the 
child learns about himself he likes and accepts, while others he dis- 
likes and either rejects or accepts reluctantly. Since the child is more 
pliable than the adult, he can more easily correct EE 
through appropriate experiences; nevertheless, he usually has some 
e must eventually learn to live. Until he 


weaknesses with which h : j 
especially when they interfere with 


accepts.these, they disturb him, í 3 
his achieving goals which mean much either to him or to others 


whose recognition he seeks. On the other hand, personal security, in 
f=) 


a large measure, depends upon his av 
With, his own strengths. 


vareness of, and satisfaction 
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Below are examples of some of the kinds of problems which youth 
meet in trying to accept themselves: 


SATISFACTORY ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN WHAT HE WISHES HE WERE AND 
WHAT HE 1S. Both children and adults often have difficulty accept- 
ing themselves when they fail to measure up to what they wish they 
were. This may occur in achieving any given goal or any combina- 
tion of goals. The teacher may reduce the number of such conflicts 
by expecting from each pupil only that classroom behavior and that 
level of school success which is reasonable for him. The teacher 
should also be able to identify those pupils whose conflicts between 
real self and ideal self create problems which are too difficult for 
the teacher to handle alone, and he should seek help from special- 
ists for these pupils. 

Unrealistic expectations of success in school create problems with 
which the teacher can be of assistance. Sometimes parents create the 
problem by expecting too much from their child. Occasionally, a 
child may have a physical defect which interferes with success. A 
less apparent defect is immaturity. 

In any case the teacher should accept the child as he is and work 
with his colleagues in diagnosing the sources of the difficulty. He 
should recognize too that he may not be doing the child a favor if 
he makes it seem that the child is doing better work than he really 
is. There is a difference between letting the child know that it is all 
right for him to read at second-grade level when he is in fourth 
grade, and giving the child the impression that he is a good fourth- 
grade reader. In addition to accepting the fact that the child reads 
below grade level, the teacher should try to find out why the child 
reads at this level and to determine whether or not he is in a posi- 
tion to improve the child’s work at this point. If the child is ready 
physically, and academically to do better work, the 


emotionally, 
of course give him the help he needs. 


teacher should 

DECIDING WHAT HE CHERISHES MOST IN LIFE AND EXAMINING HOW 
THESE VALUES RELATE TO HIS GOALS. Unfortunately, many adults have 
had unhappy experiences because they failed to determine what 
they value most and to study the relationship between these values 
and their life goals. As a consequence, many an adult finds himself 
working with people, or even marrying someone, whose values he 
cannot accept. These careless choices frequently create such prob- 
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lems as lack of social acceptance in the social group on the job or 
at college, and unhappy or broken homes. 
Parents, teachers, and counselors should help students discover 
-what they value most and examine the relationship between these 
values and their life goals. Through social problems classes, home- 
room discussions, and other group guidance activities teachers and 
counselors have an opportunity to help students discover their val- 
ues. In helping them select courses and make educational and vo- 
cational plans they also may help students examine the relationship 
between values and life goals. Later chapters will present in detail 
the avenues by which guidance workers approach this problem. 


MAKING REASONABLE EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL PLANS FOR 
HIMSELF. By helping a student explore reasonable educational and 
vocational plans, high school teachers can help him understand and 

. accept himself. They should use some class time for the study of 
> vocational information in order to demonstrate the relationship be- 
tween school subjects and specific vocations. Vocational information 
makes the course increasingly meaningful to all students, but espe- 
cially to the students in these extreme groups: the pupils who most 
like the subject being studied, those who most dislike it, those who 
do best in it, and those who do worst in it. Furthermore, such infor- 
mation may help motivate students to analyze their strengths and 
weaknesses and learn how these relate to specific job preferences. 
Teachers also should help their students select school subjects and 
make educational plans which will help them achieve their voca- 


tional goals. 


P DEVELOPING ACCEPTABLE RELATIONSHIPS WITH HIS TEACHERS AND 
I CLASSMATES. When the child starts school, he faces new problems. A 
strange new adult, the teacher, suddenly becomes an important per- 

son in his life. He no longer is the “hub of the universe”; he Ís just 

one among many. His new peers are both competitors and friendly 
associates. Naturally he wonders where he stands in this new situa- 

tion. Here the teacher has an opportunity to help each child make 

new friends and discover acceptable avenues for earning recogni- 

tion. The teacher also should recognize that children from differ- 

ent types of homes will have these needs satisfied through different 


kinds of responses. 
In spite of the fac 
tell how he feels, the ear 


t that the young child may find it difficult to 
ly school period may be the easiest time 
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for the child to examine his relationships with his peers. At least 
this was true in Jimmy’s case. Six-year-old Jimmy frequently fought 
on the playground. He needed help in discovering what his peers 
expected from him and in letting them know what he expected 
from them. He was a stable little boy who had had limited experi- 
ence with children of his own age. On the way in from recess one 
day Miss Swea commented, “You have a pretty tough time getting 
along on the playground, don’t you?” The boy quickly responded 
with the comment, “The other kids always tease me. They make me 
mad, and then I hit ’em.” This gave Miss Swea a chance to help 
Jimmy tell how he felt and to tell him what the other pupils ex- 
pected from him. As a consequence of this and several similar con- 
ferences, Jimmy gradually accepted what his peers expected from 
him and learned how to make friends in the group. 


FINDING FRIENDS AND DEVELOPING AN UNDERSTANDING OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Since the acceptance by others is very important in helping the 
pupil accept himself, teachers can help the pupil satisfy this need 
by helping him become acquainted with his strengths and weak- 
nesses and by helping him learn to use his strengths to make and 
keep friends. 

RECOGNIZING HOW HE AFFECTS OTHERS AND RELATING THESE REALI- 
TIES TO HOW HE WANTS TO AFFECT OTHERS. From his first experiences 
in school until he completes his formal education, the pupil appre- 
ciates chances to participate in planning worth-while school experi- 
ences. Teaching methods in which pupils participate most fully are 
discussed in Chapter 3. As the pupil works in the group, he learns 
that individuals make many more suggestions than the group can 
use. He learns that the group chooses some ideas and not others. 
This helps him to accept similar consideration of his suggestions 
by the group. It also helps him accept himself as a contributor to 
the group. Should he not know how to contribute, the teacher can 
help him learn how. 

In this permissive classroom atmosphere teachers also help chil- 
dren learn to evaluate each child’s contribution to the solution of 
problems and to select the best alternatives for their use. Through 
these group experiences the child learns what others expect from 
him, comes to feel that he is a part of the group and that the group 
needs him. This helps him accept himself. 


=a 


|: 
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CLARIFYING HIS FEELINGS TOWARD OTHERS IN HIS FAMILY AND LEARN- 
ING TO UNDERSTAND AND ACCEPT THEIR FEELINGS TOWARD HIM. It is 
normal for the child to have negative feelings and ambivalent feel- 
ings toward parents, siblings, teachers, peers, and other associates. 
These persons limit his activities; they take what he wants, and they 
fail to notice things which he does to win recognition. Inasmuch as 
many parents and teachers find it difficult to accept the child’s nega- 
tive feelings, the child also has difficulty in accepting himself be- 
cause he has these feelings. These adults make the child feel guilty 
and ashamed because he has such feelings. 

Instead, adults should help the child learn to express these feel- 
ings in the appropriate times and places, when the child is with 
someone who can help him understand his feelings, and where no 
one will be seriously hurt as a consequence of their being expressed. 
When the child learns that others have such feelings too, and learns 
what he can do to resolve these conflicts, he finds it increasingly 
easy to accept himself. 


(| Acceptance, understanding, and love from others 


The child wants to feel that he is accepted and understood, and 
to realize that he is loved. Eating, dressing, and behaving as his 
classmates do, as well as seeking general acceptance of them, are all 
a part of his trying to meet this need. The child feels that he must 
have membership in peer groups and be truly accepted by them. 
So also he desires love and affection from his family and from a 
few intimate friends. 

The child acquires a sense of personal worth and a feeling of 
belonging through discovering that his peers and his family really 
want him around, that they enjoy his company and miss him when 
he is absent. Telling a child that he is a part of things at school 


and that he is loved at home is not enough. He must develop se- 
in ways that are consistent with such state- 


y feel rejected even when he is accepted by 
if acceptance is not communi- 


curity by being treated 
ments. Sometimes he ma 
his parents, teacher, and classmates, 


cated to him. A 
Sometimes adults try to hide negative feelings and overcompen- 


sate for them. Because they cannot accept the fact that they reject 
those whom they are supposed to love, they act in an opposite man- 
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ner from the way they feel. For example, a “doting” parent may try 
to conceal basic rejection of his child by being unusually attentive 
to him. In such situations the adult may seem to say and do the 
right things, yet the child senses that “the words are sung to the 
wrong emotional tune.” Confused, the child cannot attack the prob- 
lem because everything appears all right on the surface. Usually he 
even hesitates to inquire why all is not well. 

Another example of this kind of behavior is noticeable in some 
teachers who really possess deep racial intolerance. To comfort 
themselves, such teachers frequently will give extra help to pupils 
of the rejected race. Sometimes these children are confused by such 
action much as the rejected child of a doting parent is confused. 
At other times they recognize this “helpfulness” as rejection of them 
as inferior people, people who cannot succeed by themselves. 

Children also try to hide negative feelings. The older child who 
goes out of his way to help care for the baby and to express affection 
for it may be trying to offset his own guilt feclings. When he be- 
comes aware of his strong feelings of rejection for a baby sister or 
brother, he may find them very disturbing. To salve his conscience 
he does special chores and looks for chances to show publicly his 
affection for the baby. 


What can the teacher do to help his pupils feel that they are 
loved and accepted? 


THE TEACHER CAN EXAMINE HIS OWN FEELINGS ‘TOWARD EACH PUPIL. 
If he finds that he is rejecting a certain pupil, then he can try to 
figure out why he is doing so, and what there is about the child 
around which he can build a better understanding and appreciation. 

THE TEACHER CAN TRY TO LEARN HOW A CHILD'S PARENTS FEEL ABOUT 
THE CHILD AND HOW THEY TREAT HIM. Knowing how the child is 
treated in the home helps the teacher understand the way in which 
the child expresses his needs in school, and suggests cues to the 
teacher for helping the child become accepted in school. Getting 
acquainted with parents also opens the way for co-operation be- 
tween home and school, which may result in better understanding 
of the child on the part of both the parents and the teacher. 

THE TEACHER CAN FIND OUT HOW A CHILD'S PEERS FEEL ABOUT THE 
CHILD. Sociometric tests described in Chapter 5 can help him do this 


job. 
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THE TEACHER CAN TRY TO FIND OUT HOW THE CHILD SEES HIMSELF 
IN HIS SCHOOL GROUPS. Methods of doing this are also described in 
Chapter 5. 

THE TEACHER CAN TRY TO HELP THE CHILD MAKE FRIENDS WITH HIS 
CLASSMATES. Once a sociometric test has told the teacher whom the 
child wants as a friend, the teacher can try to help the child. Oppor- 
tunity to sit near the other child or to work with him may be suf 
ficient. Or the teacher may, without stressing it, mention to the other 
child that the first one likes him and wants to know him better. 
Most children are pleased to learn that they are liked; occasionally, 
the second child does not accept the friendship, but then another 
reference to the sociometric test will reveal others whose friendship 
the first child seeks. Usually one of these will accept the child. 

THE TEACHER CAN TRY TO HELP THE CHILD EARN RECOGNITION FROM 
HIS PEERS. Every child can do something which will be of interest to 
his classmates. 

THE TEACHER CAN TRY TO PROTECT THE CHILD FROM BECOMING EM- 
BARRASSED BECAUSE THE GROUP EXPECTS SOMETHING FROM HIM WHICH 
HE CANNOT DO. For example, a school drive for funds, calling atten- 
tion to those who give, puts those who cannot give in a bad light. 
Another case might be one in which a pupil who cannot sing well 
is expected to perform before the group. The child is embarrassed 
by being made to look bad in the eyes of his peers. 

WHEN THE CHILD MAKES A CONTRIBUTION WORTHY OF SPECIAL RECOG- 
NITION, THE TEACHER SHOULD HELP THE GROUP EXPRESS THEIR FEEL- 
INGS SO THAT THE CHILD WILL UNDERSTAND THAT THEY APPRECIATE 
HIM AND HIS CONTRIBUTION. Dana, for example, rarely said anything 
in his second-grade class; but when his teacher read a story about 
bringing milk to the city, he invited the class to his parents’ dairy 
farm. The class made the trip and enjoyed it. While the boys and 
girls thanked Dana's father for the excursion, no one said anything 
special to Dana that day; but on the way home they did tell the 
teacher that they enjoyed the trip. She told them to tell Dana. They 
did, and he liked it. The next day she made a special point of tell- 
ing Dana that she had enjoyed the trip and that the children had, 
too. Also, she asked Dana whether he would help her answer the 
children’s questions about the farm, thus again helping him find 
a place in the group. 


THE TEACHER CAN LET THE CHILD KNOW 
+. When, for example, Ralph returned to school alter a 
` , 


THAT HE IS MISSED WHEN 


HE IS ABSEN 
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long illness, he hesitated at the door. Miss Larson did not fuss over 
the excuse. Instead she let him know that she and the pupils were 
glad he was back in school and that they had missed him. 

THE TEACHER SHOULD RECOGNIZE AND ACCEPT THE FACT THAT THE 
YOUNG CHILD WILL EXPECT AFFECTION FROM THIS NEW AND IMPORTANT 
ADULT, THE TEACHER. He should watch for these overtures and re- 
spond to them. 

WHENEVER CLASSMATES REJECT A CHILD, THE TEACHER CAN TRY TO 
HELP HIM LEARN WHAT THEY EXPECT FROM HIM AND HOW HE HAS 
FAILED TO MEET THESE EXPECTATIONS. To accomplish this, the teacher 
must observe the child in the group. He can note what the child 
says and does and how his peers respond to him. He also may help 
the child participate in sessions in which all discuss what they ex- 
pect from one another. 

THE TEACHER CAN TRY TO HELP THE PUPIL UNDERSTAND THAT HE IS 
ACCEPTED EVEN WHEN HIS BEHAVIOR Is NOT. If, for example, it is nec- 
essary to take paints away from a child because he broke the rule 
about keeping paints off others’ clothes, the teacher should try to 
differentiate between not liking the violation of the rule and not 
loving the child. 

THE TEACHER SHOULD BE AWARE OF HIS OVERTURES TO HIS PUPILS. 
Whom does he encourage to walk with him on a field trip? Whom 
does he invite to sit next to him during the school program? 


(| Recognition from others 


The importance which our culture places upon individual suc- 
cess creates in youth a strong need for personal achievement. Not 
every child, however, feels the urge for recognition to the same de- 
gree or desires recognition from the same sources. Some children 
will work hard to get gold stars on their arithmetic papers; others 
will not. Some boys like to be known as good baseball players or 
good fighters. Some girls like to be recognized as models for pretty 
clothes, as graceful dancers, or as good companions. Each child 
tries to learn what he can do that will be approved by those per- 
sons whose recognition he seeks. Even after he discovers what wins 
recognition, he may not be able to do it well. 

Whose recognition does the child seek? Though this varies with 
the child’s maturity, he always seeks recognition from those whom 
he loves most. When he enters school, this list of persons is extended 
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beyond his family and a few intimate friends to include his teacher 
and at least selected classmates. As he approaches adolescence, recog- 
nition from peers becomes very important. Sometimes he will try 
to please others, even though he is not especially fond of them, in 
order to earn recognition which he feels he needs in achieving an 
important goal. 

Sometimes those whose recognition the child seeks hold conflict- 
ing standards. Then he is caught in a dilemma, because he is forced 
to please the pne person and disappoint the other. Occasionally he 
will try to avoid this conflict by withdrawing from the situation 
instead of displeasing either. 

Through experiences in their homes and neighborhoods some 
pupils learn to value and to do well the same activities which also 
won recognition for their teacher when he was a child in school. 
These children adjust easily and tend to like school. Other’ pupils 
learn to value and to do well activities which are rejected by the 
teacher. They tend to get into trouble and not to like school. Still 
other pupils learn to value and to do well activities which the 
teacher never even notices. Some of these pupils find that the other 
pupils value their work and thus their need for recognition is at 
least partially met. Others in this last group prefer to get into trou- 
ble rather than be ignored and left out by the pupils and the 
teacher. 

In giving the child recognition for school achievement, the teacher 
should take into account the child’s family background and com- 
munity mores. For one thing, the teacher should be conscious that 
differences in their values may make it difficult for him to reward 
certain pupils. Even though the teacher does give recognition to 
behavior which he feels is worthy of it, the child will get little satis- 
faction if the recognition is associated with an activity which has 
low prestige in his social group. For example, to motivate the child 
to do well academically the teacher must help the child to discover 
value in this work. However, the work must have some prestige 
value in the child’s social group, too, if the teacher is to be success- 
ful in motivating the child; thus, the teacher must know what is 
honored by the child’s family and peers. 

Erica, for example, was a science professor’s only child. She did 
average work in her fifth-grade group. Erica’s teacher felt that Erica 
was doing about the caliber of work that should be expected from 
a child with her ability. But average work was not satisfactory 
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achievement for her proud, academically famous father. Erica did 
well in art, and especially well in singing, which she enjoyed. Yet 
she knew from her father’s remarks about her report card and her 
creative work that he was impressed only by good work in tradi- 
tional academic subjects. The extreme pressure at home may well 
have reduced her school efficiency somewhat; beyond that she was 
beginning to cut herself off from her friends in order to spend more 
time studying. She was also beginning to stutter. 

Ken’s problem in school was quite different. His family had moved 
from another part of the country where his father had worked as a 
farm laborer. All eight members of the family worked whenever 
they could. Neither of the parents had gone beyond the fifth grade. 
To Ken, their discussion about financial matters and about chil- 
dren’s doing their share suggested that they were more interested 
in what he could contribute to the family income through his 
paper route and odd jobs than they were in his school work. 
Though his parents frequently asked if he was well behaved in 
school, he felt that they never cared about his grades. As a result, 
whenever there was a choice between working and going to school, 
he concluded that they wanted him to work. 

While both of these children were in the same classroom, the 
total social settings in which each was being reared created some 
very different needs for school recognition. Even those needs for 
recognition which the two children had in common were colored 
by their social backgrounds; for instance, both sought recognition 
from their peers, yet they expected to give and receive quite differ- 
ent reactions with peers. Such differences in the need for recogni- 
tion are widespread. 

Keeping in mind that pupils express the need for recognition dif- 
ferently, let us look at some of the things a teacher can do to help 
his pupils satisfy this need: 


—By observing his students in a variety of situations, the teacher can 
learn from what sources of recognition each pupil achieves most 
satisfaction. 

—The teacher can help each pupil define those tasks which he can 
do well and for which he may expect recognition. 

—The teacher can define standards of school work which are flexible 


enough to provide some success for each child, working at his own ` 


pace, on his own level. At the same time, the teacher should recog- 
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nize that the child cannot fully satisfy his need for recognition 
unless the tasks which he performs well are challenging. While 
unrealistic demands may hinder academic progress and damage 
personality development, no pupil can develop good work and 
study habits when he operates a “‘twelve-cylinder brain on a one- 
cylinder job.” 

—The teacher can examine his criteria for selecting the work which 
is exhibited. Some teachers plan to provide every child with some 
success experience, yet always exhibit the work of the same 
children. 

—The teacher can reward the child in a manner that is meaningful 
to him. He can do this by supplementing the academic report with 
comments on superior performances in activities which are very 
important to the child. He can also look for improvement in a 
child’s work and point out exactly where this improvement was 

“made. 

—The teacher can encourage a child to seek help when the child 
feels he needs it. (But at the same time, the teacher should watch 
for opportunities to teach independence to the dependent child.) 

—The teacher can make sure that each pupil knows what the teacher 
expects him to do. Teachers often criticize children for not doing 
assignments which the pupils have not understood. Pupils resent 
such criticism; they feel instead that the assignment should be 


clarified. 


(| Understanding of responsibilities to others 


While our way of life encourages the individual to become inde- 
endent to the extent of developing his own personal code of be- 
havior, our community, our state, and our nation have found that 
it is necessary to limit individual behavior with appropriate laws. 
Living within these limits is not sufficient. Maintaining our way ot 
life requires that most citizens assume responsibility for making the 
nation a better place in which to live. They must help define the 
problems and take an active part in solving them. They should not 
fear change. Neither should they accept the new just because it is 
different. Instead they should examine the issues involved, debate 
the merits associated with each solution, and express their prefer- 


ence on a secret ballot in free elections. f f 
Thus, on the largest scale, the mature adult balances his responsi- 


P 
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bilities to others with his need for independence. The same sort of 
balance is required of him at all levels of formal and informal or- 
ganization of society. The child must learn how to achieve that 
balance, and thus the school has partial responsibility for guiding 
his understanding of responsibilities to others, on the one hand, 
and for guiding his developing independence on the other. 


Through his experiences in the home, school, and community the 
child learns his responsibility to others. He learns to serve others 
and to live by the rules of his group. In each new situation, he tries 
to find out what the members of his group expect from him. Some- 
times he asks what they expect. At other times he tests limits and 
discovers what they expect. 

On the one hand, a teacher should encourage his pupils to be- 
come independent: on the other hand, he should recognize that in- 
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dividually they must develop a sense of responsibility to others. 
However, independence from others and responsibility to others 
should not conflict; certainly a pupil can learn to do things for 
himself without neglecting his responsibilities to others. 

Worry and overconcern about himself interfere with the pupil's 
achieving happiness. Service to others not only tends to take the 
pupil's thoughts away from himself, but also gives him a sense of 
personal worth and a feeling that he is needed. 

Pupils develop a general understanding of responsibility to others 
through experiences like the following, which bring out specific 
areas of responsibility: 


—Every class should devote ample time to discussing what pupils 
have a right to expect from each other, what they can expect from 
their teacher, and what their teacher can expect from them. Fail- 
ure to achieve this kind of understanding is a source of many dis- 
cipline problems. 

—The social studies teacher can help his pupils study school regula- 
tions and the reasons for them. He may also help them analyze the 
social and political significance of local, state, and national laws 
which attract the attention of his pupils. 

—Every teacher can help his pupils discover opportunities for par- 
ticipating in school activities. Some pupils even require special 
help in learning how to contribute to class discussion. Frequently, 
they need help in selecting and becoming affiliated with extra-class 
activities. 

—Most teachers can provide pupils with opportunities to assist one 
another with school work. At the same time, teachers should re- 
member that part of the value of such co-operation will be lost if 
pupils fail to differentiate between doing work for a classmate 
and helping him learn how to do it himself. ye 

—Most teachers have opportunities to help their pupils discover how 


they can give aid to someone who needs it. 


Miss Hoblit's experience with one of the girls in her clothing 
class can be used to demonstrate this point. Mary was an at- 
tractive tenth-grade girl. When Mary failed to start a project on 
time, Miss Hoblit called her in for a conference. At this confer- 
ence, Mary revealed that she had moved into the city recently, 
that she was waiting for the day when she could drop out of 
school and go to work, and that her parents were very poor and 
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felt that she should help support the family. Mary also felt that 
the other students were snobs. 

After Mary had told her story, Miss Hoblit confronted her with 
the problem of initiating a sewing project. When Mary reported 
that she could not afford to buy material for a dress, Miss Hoblit 
offered to seek money from a welfare agency to buy the material. 
At first Mary rejected this, but eventually she accepted the idea. 

Several weeks later Miss Hoblit offered to give Mary some extra 
help with her project. This time Mary complained again about 
the students’ rejection of her. Miss Hoblit volunteered to help her 
learn why others treated her as they did. 

After Miss Hoblit obtained her students’ responses on the so- 
ciometric test, she had another conference with Mary. The stu- 
dents had said that Mary did not know how to act in a group, 
that she groomed herself poorly, and that she could be attractive 
if she would only try. Miss Hoblit presented these criticisms in a 
helpful way, yet Mary was hurt and angered by the report. How- 
ever, Mary was convinced that Miss Hoblit wanted to help, and 
told her so. Miss Hoblit then said that she and three high school 
girls whom she could trust with a secret would help Mary if Mary 
was willing to help herself. 

Through their co-operative efforts the four of them collected a 
wardrobe of beautiful “hand-me-downs.” One of the girls showed 
Mary how to fix her hair more attractively. The home making 
teacher and the other two girls worked with her to alter and re- 
make the clothes. All of them helped her discover what others ex- 
pected from her. With more attractive clothes, more poise, and a 
deep conviction that someone cared enough to help, Mary found 
a place for herself in the social life of the school, and she stayed 
in school until she graduated. 

Asa result of this experience, not only was Mary helped, but her 
classmates were given the opportunity to develop a sense of respon- 
sibility and to discover the satisfaction that may be derived from 


helping others. 


(| Development of independence 


The child should learn to make decisions, to do things on his 
own, and to assume responsibility for his own actions. Children 


Pi 
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want to try new things and assume new responsibilities; they want 
to be independent. Sometimes when they show interest in assuming 
new responsibilities, the adult ignores them because it is easier for 
the adult to do the work himself. It is difficult for the adult to re- 
member that children assume responsibility gradually—that they 
need help and encouragement in doing things for themselves. 

Suddenly sometimes the adult will recognize that a child is old 
enough to take responsibilities; furthermore, he will expect the 
child to assume full responsibility without being reminded of the 
job to be done. Adults are also inclined to nag rather than to re- 
mind, to hold children to adult standards, to forget to compliment 
children when they do well. Adults often fail to let children know 
how much their help is needed and appreciated, they expect chil- 
dren to do tasks the adult way rather than the child’s way, and 
they fail to give children help in experimenting with their own 
ideas. 

Thus, some adults may expect a child to take on responsibilities 
very suddenly; on the other hand, there are some parents and teach- 
ers who have personal needs that make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to help children to “cut the apron strings.” Persons of this 
type satisfy their own needs for affection and recognition by keep- 
ing youngsters dependent upon them. They enjoy the attention they 
receive from dependent children. In order to avoid this tendency, 
every parent and teacher should make sure that his own needs are 
not obstacles to his teaching of independence to children. 

In our society, we want our children to learn how to think and 
act upon independent judgment. We also want them to develop a 
sense of responsibility to their associates and, even more broadly, to 
In fact, the child needs to learn to integrate the two com- 
plex action theories of “doing things by and for one’s self,” and 
“doing things for and with others.” The latter is part of the child’s 
need for understanding of his responsibilities to others, As we shall 
show in Chapter g, the teacher can best help his pupils satisfy both 
of these needs by creating a democratic classroom atmosphere in 
which children can make real choices and learn how to use their 


society. 


freedom to make such choices. 
The teacher may use the follow 
ing of independence: 


ing questions to evaluate his teach- 
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—How do I teach the child to assume responsibility for such things 
as dressing himself, keeping himself clean, and getting his work 
done on time? 

—How do I involve my pupils in classroom planning? 

—What do I do when my pupils plan an activity which I have dif- 
ficulty in accepting? 

—What kind of decisions do I permit my pupils to make? 

—How do I help my pupils examine the limits within which they 
may make choices? 

—How do I react when values other than my own are presented to 
the class? ç 

—What kind of problems do I present to the student council? How 
do I react when they discuss other problems? How do I react 
to the council when its members become involved in activities 
which I feel are beyond their jurisdiction? How are these limits 
defined? 

—What do I do when a pupil makes an unrealistic choice? Do I al- 
low him to make such a choice? Under what conditions could I 
justify interference with his plans? Does my interference really 
change his actions? How can failure which results from his un- 
realistic choices best be used in helping him learn to choose 
better? 


Just as there is little likelihood that the counselor will change the 
behavior of a pupil by telling him what he should do, so there is 
little likelihood that the teacher’s behavior will be changed by an- 
swering specifically the above questions. But generally, if the teacher 
wishes to teach independence, he will not tell the child what to do. 
Instead he will help the pupil find the needed information and 
will help him use this information in formulating an independent 
judgment. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 

B. Over a period of a week keep a record of the decisions 
allowed your pupils to make. Then analyze these decision 
mine how important they really were from the pupils’ Bo: 


which you 
S to deter- 
nt of view, 


(| Freedom from feelings of fear and guilt 


Intense fear about harmful things which may happen to him 


and painful guilty feelings over what he believes were wrong acts 
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make a child unhappy and create within him tensions which inter- 
fere with his school success. 
Almost all fears are learned attitudes. A child often learns them 


Sæ» in a situation where he is hurt or comes close to it, or where he sees 


someone else hurt. Fears may also be taught to the child when he 
hears others describe their frightening experiences. Sometimes he 
develops fears by being placed in an embarrassing situation which 
he is not prepared to meet. 

A child feels guilty when he realizes that some act of his does not 
agree with what he believes he should do. Parents, teachers, and 
peers all help the child formulate gradually the prohibitions and 
positive guides which will eventually govern his behavior as a self- 
disciplined person. Some adults, not realizing that the child’s for- 
mulation takes time and must come from many sources, try to 
shame the child when he does not act exactly as they would prefer. 
The child may ignore or resist such pressure, but he may become 
quite disturbed if he cannot meet the demands of an adult whose 
respect and affection he seeks. In some cases, a child may be dis- 
couraged because behavior is demanded which he cannot achieve; 
at other times, he may be confused simply because it has not been 
made clear to him what he is expected to do. 

Unfortunately, adults will sometimes deliberately create fears or 
feelings of guilt in the child, for the purpose of enforcing limits on 
the child’s behavior. But enforcing limits in this way can fre- 
quently create problems more serious than the child’s failure to 
observe the limits. It is much better for teachers and parents to 
teach the child what dangerous experiences he must avoid and to 
develop co-operatively with him the realistic limits. f 

Since deep feelings of fear and guilt may involve very serious 
problems, a teacher should approach the discussion of these feelings 
with discretion. Though a teacher may let a pupil talk about his 
fears and guilt feelings, it is very dangerous to probe into these 
feelings. As suggested in Chapters 12 and 19, such probing is always 
a doubtful practice, but here it is especially dangerous because of 
the likelihood that questions will uncover problems which the 
child is not prepared to handle; should this happen, the child will 
be hurt, not helped. In Chapter 17 referral agencies are discussed. 
When dealing with fears and guilt feelings, the Si asw yee know 
his own professional limitations and those to whom he may turn 


for help. 
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In helping children achieve freedom from feelings of fear and 
guilt, teachers should keep four questions in mind: 


WHAT FEARS HAVE I CREATED AND WHAT OTHERS HAVE I REINFORCED? 
Teachers should, for example, try to avoid doing things like 
these: 


—Some teachers make the child afraid to speak before a group by 
allowing him to make a speech before he is prepared and thus 
embarrassing him. 

—Some teachers encourage children to criticize and belittle each 
other’s contributions, until only the more aggressive are willing 
to contribute to a class discussion. Some teachers may even join in 
the criticism and belittling. 

—Some teachers embarrass a child when he sings poorly or paints 
badly, until he is afraid to express his feelings through music and 
art. 

—Some teachers tease a child or allow his peers to tease him about 
personal fears, thus adding embarrassment to the tension which is 
already associated with the fear. í 

—Some teachers may also say, for instance, that “big boys and girls” 
are not afraid of such things as mice, snakes, and the dark; then 
if, in emergency conditions, the teacher reveals that he, too, is 
afraid of these, he reinforces old fears and teaches new ones. 

—Some teachers describe frightening experiences with such deep 
feeling that they teach a child to be afraid. 

—Some teachers may even fail to answer a child's question about his 
fears or belittle the fears, thus destroying any opportunity for 
helping him later. No matter how unrealistic fears appear to be 
they are real to the child. Belittling of his fears may make him SD 
ashamed that he will not ask others for help. 


WHAT CAN I DO TO RE-EDUCATE THE CHILD ABOUT HIS FEARS? 


The teacher can use group methods to help children discuss and 
evaluate their fears; but unless he is thoroughly familiar with the 
methods outlined in Chapters 13, 14 and 15, he should avoid 
situations which may probe the child’s feelings. 

— The teacher should help the child discover the cause for his fears 

_The teacher should provide his pupils with opportunities to TAE 
pleasant associations with harmless objects or situations which the 
child unrealistically fears. 
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HOW DO I CREATE FEELINGS OF GUILT AND REINFORCE PREVIOUSLY 
ENGENDERED FEELINGS OF GUILT? 

Teachers should try to avoid using responses like the ones, all too 
„typical, quoted below; such remarks create guilt feelings or cause 
the child to reject the teacher, or both. 


“I try so hard to be nice to you and still you treat me this way.” 

“IE you really liked me, would you do a thing like that?” 

“How do you suppose God feels about a little boy who cheats 
on an examination?” 

“Then it is your own fault that you failed. And to think both 
your mother and father were honor students in this very school.” 

“How do you suppose your parents would feel if I were to tell 
them what I just caught you doing?” 
` “I always thought I could count on you. Even you let me down 
when I left the room.” 

“What in the world was the matter with you, Sally? Didn’t 
you know the answer? You know how much it means to me to 
have yougchildren do well when the principal visits our room.’ 


HOW CAN I HELP FREE A CHILD OF GUILT FEELINGS? 


—The teacher should try to see with the child’s eyes. If he under- 
stands how the child feels and what he values most, then it will be 
comparatively easy to avoid actions which create guilt feelings in 
the child. 

-The teacher should remember that his expectations may be un- 
realistic for some of his pupils. What the teacher expects may be 
based on values which are quite different from the child's. 

—The teacher should try to accept the child for what he is, realizing 
that most children will misbehave at times. 


~The teacher should realize that such things as obscene notes and 


pictures express pupils’ curiosity and their need for satisfactory 


answers to their questions. I 
—The teacher should not look upon misbehavior as a personal at- 


tack upon him. Usually children do not mean to hurt the teacher 
personally. Frequently, they are attacking a symbol of authority. 
When the teacher interprets pupil behavior as a personal attack 
upon him, he makes pupils feel ashamed and fails to help them 


understand why they behaved as they did. 
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({ Ability to face reality 
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fails to discriminate between what happened and what he wanted 
to happen. 

Then too, there are observational errors. Even adults may gain 
different impressions from observing the same scene. What any one 
individual perceives in a situation is peculiar to him. Even more 
than an adult, the young child has trouble differentiating between 
what happened and what might have happened. 

The child learns to distinguish between phantasy and reality step 
by step as he grows up. Parents and teachers should help him make 
these distinctions without embarrassing him. If adults accept the 
child for what he is, and stand by ready to help him by demon- 
strating the difference between phantasy and reality in the experi- 
ences in their daily lives, they can help him face reality and struggle 
with the problems which result. 

To function efficiently everyone must understand himself and 
his environment: he must understand his strengths and weaknesses 
and be able to describe accurately the conditions within his environ- 
ment. Once he is able to do these things, he can decide whether 
he should accept certain weaknesses in himself and undesirable ele- 
ments in his environment or whether he should do what is required 
to change either himself or his environment. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 
C. Select one of your pupils whom you believe you can help and observe 
his behavior, using the following suggestions to direct your study: 

a. Note only those things that the child says and does. 

b. Observe the child in a variety of situations. 

c. Note those things which reflect how the child sees himself and 
his problems. I! 

d. Study the child for half-hour intervals selected at tandom from 
different parts of the day. Then note the events in the order in 
which they occurred. I ; 

If you wish, you may do this assignment with one of your colleagues 
to enable you to compare your observations with his. Better still, ask 
that several of your colleagues who know this child well observe his 
behavior and arrange to discuss your observations in a case conference. 
Note the problems which you encounter and bring them to class when 


you study Chapter 5. 
SUGGESTED READINGS 


vi “Motivation in School Learn- 
1. Hilgard, F ., and Russell, David H., ‘Motivation in Sch 
Put eee and Instruction, National Society for the 
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Study of Education, 49th Yearbook, Part I, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1950. Hilgard and Russell described the motives of children as 
follows: (1) the need for affiliation, (2) the need for approval—to impress 
others favorably, (3) aggression—to find some way to give expression to 
anger, hostility, and destructiveness, (4) sexual needs—a continuity from 
earliest childhood to adult experience, (5) ambivalence—a combination 
of positive and negative attitudes; e.g., children both like and hate 
school; they like and hate parents and teachers. 

a. State at least one example of child behavior that demonstrates 
Hilgard’s and Russell's concept of ambivalence. š 

2. Hopkins, L. Thomas, “What Are the Essentials Teachers College 
Record, 46:493-500, May 1945. Hopkins defined the following basic 
needs of the child: (1) emotionally stable, consistent environment; (2) 
security in or with adults; (g) status with peers; (4) freedom from fears 
and anxieties of all kinds; (5) freedom to explore his environment; (6) 
sympathetic guidance in building intelligence within his own experi- 
ences; (7) protection from situation the child is not ready to meet; (8) 
opportunity to work in we-relationships; and (9) aid in clarifying mean. 
ings. 

a. Reclassify Hopkins’ definition of essentials in terms of the nine 
categories of needs described in the foregoing chapter. 

9. Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, Shacter, Helen, and Bauer, William A., These 
Are Your Children, Scott, Foresman, Chicago, 1949. This book was writ- 
ten for both parents and teachers. It is a scholarly job of writing, en- 
riched by many well-chosen examples of child behavior. Especially inter- 
esting is an outline which appears on the inside covers of the book, 
showing children’s special needs at each of the various age levels. 

a. Take the “need for acceptance, understanding, and affection from 
others” and note just how the expression of this need changes 
from year to year as the child grows up. 

b. Do the same for the development of the need for independence. 

4. Martin, William E., and Stendler, Celia B., Child Development, Har- 
court, Brace, New York, 1953. The subtitle, “The Process of Growing 
Up in Society,” describes the book very well. You will find the book 
interesting as well as scholarly. The following chapters are especially 
pertinent here: Chapter 3, “Spurs to Activity”; Chapter 4, “Constitu- 
tional Differences Among Children”; Chapter 7, “Culture, Personality 
and Socialization”; Chapter 8, “Growing Up in Our Society”; and Chap- 
ter g, “The Goals of Socialization.” 

a. What constitutional differences have you noted among the chil- 
dren in your room? Read Chapter 4 and see what others you note 

b. To what extent and in what way does culture affect personality 
development? 

c. What is the relationship between the goals of socialization and the 
nine needs stated in this chapter? 

5. Prescott, Daniel A., Emotion and the Educative Process, Americar 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1938, Chapter VI. Pizseore 
classified the needs of the child as follows: (1) physiological—those basic 
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elements for perpetuating life; (2) social or status needs—affection, be- 

longing, and likeness to others; and (3) ego or integrative needs. 
However, this reference is called to your attention at this point be- 

cause of the author's clarification of the relationships among needs. 


Say, a. Select five of his principles with reference to the relationship 


ka 


among needs; then state the significance of each for the teacher. 
b. What does Prescott believe to be the obligation of the schools in 
helping children satisfy these needs? 
c. As he sees it, what are some of the big obstacles which make it 
difficult for adults to help children satisfy their needs? 

6. Raths, Louis E., An Application to Education of the Needs Theory, 
published by author, 157 West 1gth Street, New York 11, 1949. In ad- 
dition to giving the teacher an outline for studying the factors in the 
environment predisposing to various emotional disturbances, Raths also 
explains in this pamphlet how children behave when they do not meet 
their needs. 

a. Which of the activities suggested by Raths have you tried in help- 
ing your pupils meet their needs? 
b. Among the disturbing actions of teachers, of which are you guilty? 


SUGGESTED FILMS 
1. Feeling of Hostility (27 minutes) McGraw-Hill, New York, 1948. This 
film was produced by National Film Board of Canada. The story of 
Clare, this film shows how an unhappy girl developed resentments step 
by step as she grew up. 
a. How do you account for Clare’s unhappiness? 
b. How could parents, teachers, and classmates have helped her as 
a child? 
c. How do you account for the fact that others admired her and may 
not even have realized that she was an unhappy person? 
Over-Dependency (23 minutes) McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949. This 
film was produced for Mental Hygiene division of the Canadian De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare by National Film Board of 
Canada. The case history of “Jimmy,” this film shows how he found it 
difficult to face his problems, and how he was helped to solve the one 
problem of leaning on others. 


> 
. How was Jimmy taught to lean on others? Ry ; 
b How did te sata help Jimmy understand his illness? How did 


È ` A 
this help Jimmy achieve better adjustment? 


» 


3- Shy Guy (ig minutes) Coronet Films, Chicago, 1948. This film shows 


i in a high school group. 
how a shy youngster finds his place in a high groug 


. How did the father help his son? ; ; 
b. T do you think the school could have done a better job with 


the youngster? 


3 | PUPIL- 
CENTERED 
TEACHING 


HAT is the “pupil-centered” teacher and in what way does 
V V he contribute to guidance services? 

The pupil-centered teacher is one who organizes his 
classroom work in such a way that attention is centered on the pu- 
pils themselves, on their problems, and their general welfare. The 
pupil-centered teacher is not only interested in imparting knowl- 
edge to his pupils; he is interested in discovering their special needs 
and in contributing to their development as individuals. He likes 
his pupils and he makes his feelings known w them through 
friendly, relaxed, informal relationships and individual assistance 
with their problems. He encourages a democratic, permissive atmos- 
phere in the classroom so that pupils may get to know and accept 
each other, and learn to work together. In this way he Provides 
them with learning experiences which will prepare them for the 
relationships they will have to establish as ađults in working with 
other people on jobs and in the social and political life of a demo- 
cratic society. 

At the same time, the pupil-centered teacher believes in te 
subject matter. He recognizes that the learning process goes 
memorization, and that he must teach pupils to interpret 
facts in the light of their own experiences. He recognizes 


aching 

beyond 
and use 
that the 
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whole pupil functions as he learns: he sees, hears, responds emo- 
tionally, and attempts to understand in terms of his needs, his home 
and community background, and his learning potentialities. When- 
Sever the pupil studies, his feelings as well as his academic skills 
come into play. The pupil-centered teacher therefore believes that 
he can improve the teaching of subject matter and help pupils bet- 
ter satisfy their personal needs by taking into account the pupil 
as a whole. 
- In teaching subject matter to a group, the pupil-centered teacher 
realizes that most pupils occasionally need individual help; and he 
lets his pupils know that he is willing to provide this help. He knows 
that different pupils have different potentialities in relation to the 
` subject matter; he tries to ascertain the potentialities of each and 
to challenge them to the maximum without overtaxing the pupil. 
He tries to make the subject matter interesting and meaningful to 
each pupil in the light of his own background so that each pupil 
will want to do-the very best work of which he is capable. 


(| Teacher-pupil relationships 


By now “education of the whole child” is almost a cliché in the 
teaching profession; yet educating the whole child can be most ef- 
fectively accomplished only with a pupil-centered teaching ap- 
proach that is quite different from that found in many classrooms; 
with pupil-centered teaching, the pupils have increased opportuni- 
ties to take responsibility in the classroom. They help one another 
with their work; each helps evaluate his own progress and the in- 
structional activities; they help decide what rules they will live by; 
and they feel responsible for helping to enforce their own rules. 
Pupils are inclined to move about the room more than they do in 
most classrooms; but they do this for a purpose: they are helping 
one another and are seeking the materials which they need in do- 
ing their work. 

“Phase who would like to know ew PAP SEa hen moose, may consul 


ers, thei chers, i i 
lcis hesti tea ed evidence for the picture of pupil-cen- 


the following references which provid 


tered t i iven here. " pi 
F. W Teachers and Teaching by Ten Thousand High School Seniors, 


Macmi Jew York, 1936. 3 
n ade Who Helped Me Most,” Da eal s ss 


41:7-9, February 1947- 
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Of course, problems arise while pupils are learning how to as- 
sume responsibility for maintaining a good learning atmosphere, 
and while the teacher is learning to share this responsibility. Such 
problems arise whenever pupils do not know what is expected by 
the teacher or from each other, and whenever they need to chal- 
lenge the rules for classroom behavior. But pupils come to realize 
that unnecessary confusion puts the teacher “on the spot,” and that 
they cannot achieve their goals in a chaotic classroom. Pupils pre- 
fer to be treated as adults and will take on responsibility; usually, 
some of the pupils recognize immediately their responsibility for 
helping solve problems of adjustment in a permissive atmosphere. 
Others recognize their responsibility when the problem is called 
to their attention by those who first sensed it. At other times, the 
pupils do not sense their responsibility until the teacher defines the 
problem and requests their assistance in solving it. 

All of this requires patience and understanding on the teacher’s 
part. And some teachers forget that pupils learn only a step at a 
time to solve group problems. But when the teacher’s role is that 
of a helpful professional friend, when he acts on his awareness of 
pupils’ needs to be accepted and yet to become independent—then 
the class can maintain by its co-operative efforts the most effective 
learning atmosphere. 

To create this atmosphere the teacher must be willing to give up 
some of his prestige and become a learner in the group. Although 
the teacher should bring such a rich background into the classroom 
that he is able to contribute frequently, he should also ask questions 
for his own information as well as to help pupils clarify their con- 
tributions. Furthermore, he encourages pupils to ask questions 
and he wants his contributions to receive the same scrutinizing that 
pupils’ contributions receive. When pupils have the responsibility 
to contribute ideas and answer one another’s questions, all pupils 
receive the information they need, and those who contribute ideas 
have a chance to rework and clarify their understandings by com- 
municating them to others. 

Such permissive, pupil-centered relationships, desirable at all lev- 
els, is especially helpful to the secondary school teacher because it 
removes him from the struggle with the adolescent who is demand- 
ing independence. The secondary school student, given a chance to 
work with his peers and a chance to help them, learns how to be. 
come a group member and how to make intelligent decisions on 
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important matters. He learns to accept his teachers’ assistance with- 
out becoming dependent. As he comes to believe in himself and to 
realize that his peers and teachers accept him, he feels less de- 
“Sepfensive; hence, he has less need to demand his independence.* 
The use of pupil-centered teaching methods can be conducive to 
improving guidance services in several ways. In the first place, 
when a teacher establishes friendly, affectionate, permissive rela- 
tions with his pupils, accepting each pupil with all his strengths 
and weaknesses, he creates an atmosphere of trust and confidence 
which encourages pupils to seek help in solving their problems. Sec- 
ondly, in allowing for pupil participation in organizing and carry- 
ing out classroom activities, the teacher is able to free himself from 
many minor responsibilities, and give his attention to personal 
problems and individual help which some pupils may need. In the 
š third place, the organization of classroom activities in a permissive 
ëj atmosphere provides a means of satisfying many of the needs dis- 
j cussed in Chapter 2: In the pupil-centered classroom the pupil is 
given a chance to develop independence in initiating and carrying 
out his own learning activities, to discover his own strengths and 
weaknesses and to work with his classmates so that he learns to un- 
derstand and assume responsibility for others, and he has a chance 
both to give and receive recognition and affection in his relations 


with others. f 
In the following sections of this chapter we shall describe several 


pupil-centered teaching techniques and show how the use of these 
techniques can help the teacher assume responsibility in the school 


guidance program. 


(l Techniques for personalizing instruction 


In establishing the pupil-centered classroom, some teachers are 
e further than others. There are many teachers who 


willing to mov Bere a E ` 
enting information, doing dem- 


retain the center of the stage by pres 
2 This point of view is supported by several studies: 


Harold H. Anderson, Joseph E. Brewer, and Mary F. Ree, Studies of Teachers’ 
Glassioain Personalities (III), American Psychological Association, Stanford 


University Press, Stanford, Calif, 1946, r ressiv 
Rore Lewin Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. Wue: M bil ae 
Behaviox fn Experimentally Created Social Climates,” The Journal of Social 


Psy j, 10:271-299, May 1939- 3 a x” 
Mere e Duy et Pupil-Teacher Relationships,” Journal of 


Educational Research, 35: 57-664 May 1942. 
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onstrations, asking questions, giving tests, judging pupils’ answers, 
directing study, and answering most of the pupils’ questions. Among 
these, many would like to give pupils a more important role in 
learning. Some would like to find techniques which would allow 
them to provide more individual help for pupils and still retain 
the center of the stage for themselves. Others are willing to share 
the center of the stage to help their pupils. Even the teacher who 
enlists the help of his pupils in building the kind of teacher-pupil 
relationship described in the previous section may be looking for 
ideas which wil! help him organize his group so that he may use 
both pupil resources and his own competencies more effectively. All 
types of teachers should find useful material among the techniques 
presented in this section. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. As you read about the techniques presented in this section, please 
keep the following questions in mind: 
a. To what degree do you think these teachers personalized their 
teaching? 
b. Which one of these approaches would you like to try? 
c. Why did you select this particular one? 
d. What would you like to know before you try it? 


An algebra class + 


Mr. Barlow was teaching algebra, a course required of all ninth- 
graders. He was following the course of study, but a glance at his 
materials would show that he had adapted the work to several 
learning levels and special interest groups. 

Mr. Barlow and his students spent most of the first day of school 
in deciding how the group could live together for the school year 
They discussed guides for their own behavior and the reasons for 
them. For example, they agreed that students should be Allowed 
to select their desks. They also agreed that pupils should be al- 
lowed to help one another, but not copy each other’s work. Aarie 
ments like these were based on the assumption that they ve 
enough to live by these rules and that they could help enfo 
them. At the same time they agreed that Mr. Barlow could < 
these privileges away from anyone who abused theni. ake 

Also at the first class meeting, Mr. Barlow described a ace ; 
teaching in which he would need student assistants, Tt ese 
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that this system would work about as follows: The teacher would 
lay out the work in units which would require from three to eight 
weeks each, and he would make basic assignments for the whole 


yunit at the time the students began work on it. Every few days he 


would tell the students approximately where they should be. How- 
ever, he indicated that the time schedule could be changed to meet 
the needs of the group. From what he said, it was clear that he 
would expect his assistants to help other students with their work, 
besides meeting the requirements of the course themselves. Mr. 
Barlow pointed out that the student helpers would have to stay 
ahead of the rest of the class in order to be able to help their class- 
mates. When assistants were not busy helping others, the teacher 
said, they could do some especially challenging problems which he 
would have for them. In conclusion, the teacher noted that every- 
one would receive more individual help than he would receive 
if the class were working without the co-operation of the assistants. 

The group agreed that they should make a decision on this issue 
of the teaching method at the second class meeting. They also 
agreed that this system might require a reconsideration of the guides 
for their behavior. Finally, the group agreed to review these guides 
from time to time as problems arose. 

Two points were obvious at the close of the first class session: 
first, both students and teacher knew what they expected of each 
other, and second, they were developing a good group feeling. The 
class had accepted the challenge of defining the students’ and the 
teacher's responsibilities. 

At the second class meeting, the teacher and the students spent 
most of the class session in discussing the teaching technique and 
in making changes in it. Moreover, they changed several of the 
teacher’s and pupils’ responsibilities. . 

At the request of the principal, Mr. Barlow outlined some sug- 
gestions for any other teacher who might want to try his teaching 


techniques: 
hich is different from what his 


—If a teacher is to use a technique w š 
e school year with that 


students are used to, he should start th 
technique. 
—It is important for the students to 
as well as their own roles. 
—Students should be helped to re 


help define the teachers role 


alize that it is to their advantage 
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to do the best they can. A teacher should encourage those who 
find the work easy to go beyond the minimum requirements. 
Likewise, he should explain to those who find the work difficult 
that if they do their best work, they may expect credit for the 
course. 

(Mr. Barlow’s study of failures in algebra, in his own and other 
classes, indicated that few students who repeated the course ac- 
tually increased their proficiency in algebra. Therefore, he recom- 
mended that the weak student use his energy in learning all he 
could, rather than in fearing he would flunk the course. Under 
these circumstances, he found that most students who he expected 
would fail actually met the minimum requirements and deserved 
to pass. Some failed because they did not try. However, Mr. Barlow 
did not permit those who made less than a “C” grade to take ad- 
vanced algebra. They could repeat the beginning algebra course; 
if they then did well, they could take advanced algebra.) 

—A class should develop and use its own criteria for selecting as- 
sistants. 

(Generally, Mr. Barlow's previous classes had found that these 
two criteria were good: first, a knowledge of the course thorough 
enough to insure the assistant’s ability to help other students; 
and second, pleasant enough personality to make the assistant ac- 
ceptable to other students.) 

—If the students feel uncertain about their choices, it may be well 
for them to consider the choices temporary. The students may 
elect regular assistants when they know each other better. 

—The students should select approximately twice as many assistants 
as they will need at any one time. This margin assures each assist- 
ant a chance to work on challenging materials with the other top 
students when he is not busy with his duties as an assistant. 

—There may be some bright students who will not be chosen as 
assistants even though they are capable of doing the more diffi- 
cult wark at the special table. The teacher should permit these 
students to do the special work, though they do not serve as as- 
sistants. 

—The teacher should provide every assistant with an answer book 
and give him the responsibility for checking assigned work. How- 
ever, correcting the work is not sufficient. Whenever an assistant 
finds a problem which is worked incorrectly, it is very important 
that he help the student rework it, right there and then. 


<ay 
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—Several levels of work should be available on each unit. The 
teacher will have time to develop these materials since he no 
longer will have large numbers of papers to correct. In fact, he 
will find it necessary to correct only the unit tests. 

“+After the students have selected assistants, the teacher should train 
the assistants for their job. Besides giving them subject-matter in- 
struction, he must teach them to differentiate between doing work 
for a fellow student and helping him learn how to do it. 


Usually, Mr. Barlow opened class discussion by asking, “What 
are your questions today?” The students soon learned that no ques- 
tion was too simple. Once they asked the question, everyone who 
had ideas made contributions. When someone answered it, the class 
turned to other questions, but if no one really clarified the point, 
the teacher helped the class pull the facts together into a meaning- 
ful answer. From time to time, he used sample problems to test the 
students’ understanding of the material. Other questions arose as 


` students demonstrated problems on the blackboard. On some days, 


the class continued discussion of students’ questions through most 
of the period; on other days, they spent most of the period work- 
ing on assignments. During the work sessions, the teacher held indi- 
vidual conferences. Student assistants worked at a special table, al- 


ways on call to help their classmates. 


A chemistry class 

When asked if the technique could be used in other teaching 
fields, Mr. Barlow suggested the names of other teachers who were 
using it. In his chemistry class Mr. Harris used Mr. Barlow’s ap- 
a different setting. His student helpers functioned very 
s assistants during both the work sessions and the lab- 
act, several of his brightest students did col- 


proach in 
effectively a 
oratory periods. In f I ae 
lege-level work in both their reading and their laboratory activities. 

As they established guides for their behavior, the students de- 


veloped their own set of “lab” rules. With this set of “lab” rules 


they reduced the accident rate considerably. f f f 
Through the use of this technique which provided for individual 


help and freedom to experiment with their own ideas, these young- 


sters learned the scientific method. They not only did unusual exper- 
iments for their age group, but also learned to describe exactly what 
they did and to tell what they found. They did not feel they had to 
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fix up results to agree with the answer book: instead, when their 
results did not agree with the answer book, they usually could ac- 
count for the discrepancies. 


A speech class 

Mrs. Carlson, the speech teacher, was a friend of Mr. Barlow. 
Her class had teaching assistants also, but the group assigned them 
a somewhat different job. They helped classmates select topics, 
gather materials, improve their use of the library, and practice 
speeches. They also helped locate practice rooms in order that sev- 
eral students might practice their speeches at one time. As for them- 
selves, these assistants did far more intensive and advanced work 
than any of Mrs. Carlson’s students had done before she used this 
method. 

Some of the less able speech students practiced for days with in- 
dividual help of the assistants before they spoke before the group. 
When they finally talked before the class or participated in a dis- 
cussion, it was an exciting and satisfying experience for both the 
student and his helper. Finally, this plan provided time for the 
teacher to give more individual help to students who needed it. 

Several practices made this class effective: 


—There was a variety of speech activities available in Mrs. Carl- 
son's class. After helping class members analyze their speech ac- 
tivities in the school and the community, the students selected the 
kinds of speech activities they would stress. 

—They defined their classroom rules and assistants’ responsibilities 
with considerable care. 

—They stressed helping one another learn to do the job better 
rather than comparing individual performers. 

—Everyone helped make the plan work. Students took responsibil- 
ity for enforcing their class rules. Those who could not discipline 
themselves lost the privilege of working outside the classroom 
during class time. 

—The students spent at least half of the class time in preparing and 
practicing speeches both in small work groups and on an indi- 
vidual basis with the heip of assistants. 

—Mrs. Carlson helped her assistants learn to do their job, and she 
conferred with them when they needed help. 


Ye 


1⁄ 
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An American history class 

Miss Siebrecht’s class in American history was held at another 
school. She did not use an approach similar to Mr. Barlow’s, but 
there was a friendly, informal atmosphere in her room. There were 


informal round-table discussions 
hese activities developed out of 
king together and in deciding what each 


in her class— 


two types of activity 
k sessions. T 


and small group wor 
students' experiences in wor 
stude expect from the others. 

‘ee aia the class’s approach to the con- 


This arrangement sprang from h 
tent of the e Instead of following a text, the class decided to 
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select two of the important people from each period in American 
history and to study them intensively. They decided to work in 
small groups to find out about each historical figure’s childhood, 
his wife and children, his friends, how he affected life in his day, 
and finally, what he did that affects our lives today. Then the dis- 
coveries of each group were brought together in a series of round- 
table discussions each devoted to an individual historical leader. 
The discussions were preceded by hard work and proved to be vig- 
orous and exciting. Rarely had these students used so many and 
varied resources in any of their courses. 

Unfortunately, Miss Siebrecht never did a carefully controlled 
experiment to investigate her hypothesis that her students not only 
ee interested in American history, but did better on a 
standardized test than they would have done had they studied 
American history in more typical ways. But she felt this was true 
because of the extensive reading which her students did. 


A social problems course 

In Miss Shirod’s social problems course, the pupils decided that 
they first should explore the field independently, so that the group 
could then choose the major topics for study during the semester; 
they also asked the teacher to help them find material to read on 
each topic. As Miss Shirod suggested readings during the first days 
of the course, she stressed the importance of becoming acquainted 
with a variety of social problems in order that they might have 
some real basis for making their final choice of topics. ‘They were 
also provided with the list of topics which her class had studied the 
previous semester; however, they knew they were not limited to 
those. 

Three days later, after extensive and independent exploratory 
reading, the group selected the major topics to be discussed. The 
class then spent some time in selecting discussion leaders, defining 
their responsibilities, and deciding how discussions should be con- 
ducted. Finally, they discussed what the leaders could expect from 
their classmates and their teacher to regulate discussion and to en- 
courage participation. 

The pupils planned to proceed on a committee basis. They de- 
cided that a volunteer committee of two or three students should 
do intensive work in preparing for the discussion of each topic. 
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Each committee elected its own chairman. However, the students 
did not seem to favor anything quite so formal as a panel. 

To the committee for each topic the group assigned responsibility 
for identifying the issues, naming required readings, and finding 
such special instructional material as films and charts. While they 
agreed that they should get some advice from Miss Shirod, they also 
concluded that they should not expect her to do all this work for 
the committees. 

Because the pupils felt that a knowledge of the facts was a pre- 
requisite for a good discussion, they requested each committee to 
list the required readings for their topic at least three days before 
their discussion. They asked that the amount of ae reading 
be reasonable and that the readings deal with the big issues. 

Early in the semester the group decided that it did not want lec- 
tures from committee members. The members of each committee 
were to do wide reading on their topic and to identify big prob- 
lems, but they were not to dominate discussion. Instead, the class 
Í wanted committee members to be alert to opportunities for involv- 
| ing as many pupils as possible; in fact, they requested that each 

committee try to determine why some students attempt to dominate 
discussion wh*' thers fail to participate. 

Finally, the , ¿up asked that committees try to vary the learning 
activities, to use some originality in presenting their topics. They 
mentioned, for example, the value of field trips and movies. 

During the discussion, Miss Shirod was a member of the group. 

| Though she was an active participant, she never dominated the 
groups, and the students were able to disagree with her. She pro- 
~~ vided them with information and instructional material. They re- 
spected her as an important member of the group, yet they were 
| not dependent upon her. She helped every committee, though she 
never served on any of them. Her class was an excellent example 


| of real pupil-teacher planning. 


| ([ The teacher’s role in guidance 

| More and more teachers are learning to provide for individual 
d to help their pupils participate in planning class 
amples of pupil-centered teaching like those de- 
section help teachers to recognize and ac- 
to teach in a manner that will give each 


differences an 
experiences. The ex 
Scribed in the previous 
cept their responsibility 
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student maximum responsibility in his learning process, and at the 
same time increase the opportunities for helping all pupils with 
their problems. In other words, teachers assume more responsibility 
in the school guidance program as they learn to use pupil-centered 
teaching in their own classrooms. 

The teacher is a key figure in the guidance program. He works 
with the pupils a large part of the day and can observe them in a 
variety of social and academic situations. During a school day, the 
teacher may see the child in the classroom, in the lunchroom, on 
the playground, in the gymnasium, in the library, in the washroom, 
or in the halls. In the classroom, for example, he sees how the child 
performs academically, and how he plans his work. In the library 
some of the child’s major interests may be discovered from the books 
he chooses. On the playground or in the halls, many indications 
may be seen of the child’s relations with his peers. From some of 
these contacts the teacher usually learns about the child’s food and 
health habits and his general health condition. From the child's 
comments, the teacher comes to know something about the child’s 
home life; that understanding can be increased by contact with the 
parents at school or on a visit to the home. 


These day-to-day contacts with pupils make the teacher so im- 


portant for the youngster that even when specialists are available, 
the teacher is vital to guidance. The teacher is often the only adult 
in a position to spot the early symptoms that suggest a specialist 
may be needed, and for most pupils the teacher is the most impor- 
tant guidance worker to influence his behavior. The teacher’s un- 
derstanding and acceptance of the pupil can provide him with satis- 
fying and stimulating classroom experiences. On the other hand, 
when the pupil feels that his teacher either rejects or misunder- 
stands him, these same daily contacts may account for his unsatis- 
factory adjustment. 

If the teacher will accept each pupil as he is, with all his strengths 
and weaknesses, and help him improve where he needs to improve, 
the teacher will have many opportunities to help pupils understand 
and accept themselves and to aid them in defining reasonable life 
goals—two major aims of guidance. He may also influence the atti- 
tudes and feelings which contribute to making independent choices 
either easy or difficult. Ideally, then, every school official should re- 
spect each pupil as a person, deal with him in terms of what is best 
for the pupil, and help him learn to make independent choices. 


ew 
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Though most educators agree that teachers should have an im- 
portant place in the guidance program, many argue that the over- 
worked classroom teacher cannot be expected to take on more work. 
There are three basic points which refute this argument. First, 
teachers could provide many of their present guidance services more 
effectively through co-operative effort and save time which, because 
of their inadequate understanding of children, is now wasted on 
unproductive remedial work and mistaken interpretations of behav- 
ior problems. Second, teachers should scrutinize their activities and 
decide which are really important. Truly, some clerical duties may 
prove inescapable; but teachers spend hours on administrative de- 
tails which are not important or which might well be done by 
others. Third, there is a personal reward for teachers who see chil- 
dren’s behavior changed as a result of their efforts. 

Not all teachers have found it easy to recognize and accept their 
guidance responsibilities. Some, who have been doing their part 
without knowing it, are afraid that participation in the guidance 
program will require more time and new professional skills. What 
is expected from them should be clarified by the principal or guid- 
ance specialist. Other teachers hesitate to accept more responsibili- 
ties since they feel they are already doing everything they can. ‘They 
should be shown how a better understanding of pupils may actually 
save them some time. Still others would like to participate, but hesi- 
tate to take on new responsibilities which they do not understand 
well. And when they do take on new responsibilities, they feel un- 
certain about their skillfulness. Through their contacts with the 
P guidance director and the principal, such teachers should discover 
that these other workers would be happy to help them when they 


need help. 
Finally, wha 
—The teacher who helps his pupils clarify and satisfy their basic 
needs (as described in Chapter 2) is meeting one of his most im- 
ance responsibilities; for instance, he helps each pupil 
find for himself an acceptable place in the group. At the same 
time, he avoids teaching practices which interfere with the satis- 
faction of these needs and thus prevents unnecessary frustration of 


the child. 
d —He encourages his pupils to 
| 


t are some of the teacher's guidance responsibilities? 


portant guid 


seek individual help when they need 


it. Furthermore, he makes it easy for pupils to work together and 


help each other. 
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—He helps students become acquainted with the school—its tradi- 
tions, its organizations and clubs, and its graduation requirements. 

—He takes time to assist students in making appropriate educa- 
tional and vocational plans. In his classes he helps them examine 
the vocational implications of his subject. Outside of his classes he 
talks with them and helps them locate and interpret educational 
and vocational information. 

—He assists students in selecting appropriate school subjects and 
extra-class activities. 

—He tries to help pupils deal with frustrating experiences; at the 
same time, he recognizes his professional limitations, knows the 
referral agencies within the school system, and knows how to in- 
terpret their services for a prospective client. 

—He tries to describe pupil behavior accurately so that his colleagues 
will understand what he has observed. He also exchanges infor- 
mation with them on a professional basis, at the same time re- 
specting the confidential nature of some data. 

—He takes an active part in school guidance committee and child 
study groups. He co-operates with his fellow workers in develop- 
ing a well-balanced educational program which is appropriate for 
the pupils in the school. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


1. Redl, Fritz, and Wattenberg, W. W., Mental Hygiene in Teaching, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1951. Chapters 8 and 9 are recommended on this 
topic. Chapter 8 is concerned with subject-matter learning and its 
effect on mental health. It should help teachers who want to use pupil- 
centered methods to understand better how the pupil feels about his 
successes and failures. Chapter g describes the nature of the group and 
tells how teachers may study personal relationships. 

a. How do classroom experiences contribute to mental health? 
b. What kinds of problems interfere with a child’s academic growth? 
c. What are the characteristics of a good group? 

2. Stiles, Lindley J., and Dorsey, Mattie F., Democratic Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools, Lippincott, Chicago, 1950. This book w 
help teachers on the job learn to apply democratic mi 
classroom. Part 3, “Developing Democratic Method: 
recommended for those who want to learn how 
in making the choices which must be made in 
and evaluating their work. Chapters 12 and 13, 
Rapport,” and “Teacher-Student Sharing,” 
to this chapter. 


as written to 
ethods in the 
s of Teaching,” is 
to involve their pupils 
planning, presenting, 
“Establishing Group 
are particularly pertinent 
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a. What are some of the important factors which seem to inhibit 
development of group rapport? 
b. How can teachers help their students to know one another? 


l <£” c. How does a teacher initiate student participation in planning? 


8. Wiles, Kimball, Teaching for Better Schools, Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1952. Those who are interested in pupil-centered teaching will find 
that they will want to read this book from cover to cover. It shows 
how teachers and pupils can work together in the most stimulating 
kind of climate. 

a. What is the teacher's role in learning? 
b. How does one establish this stimulating, friendly learning climate? 

4. Guidance in the Curriculum, 1955 Yearbook, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, Washington, D. C., 1955. This 
Yearbook discusses the relationship between guidance and teaching. 
Throughout the Yearbook, its contributors have attempted to improve 
the quality of human relationships in all aspects of school life—to apply 
the guidance point of view in the classroom. 

a. How do they believe the specialist can help children? 
b. What is the teacher's role in providing guidance services? 


SUGGESTED FILMS 
1. Experimental Studies in the Social Climate of Groups (43 minutes) 
State University of lowa, produced by Lewin, White, and Lippitt at 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 1940. This film shows how a 
group of boys behaved when they were organized in clubs run on demo- 
cratic principles, on autocratic principles, and on laissez-faire principles. 
a. How did behavior change when the leadership shifted from one 
type to another? i À 
2. The High Wall (32 minutes) McGraw-Hill, 1952- This film, which shows 
how prejudices develop and which suggests ways of breaking down 
prejudices, was produced under the joint sponsorship of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, the Departments of Public Infor- 
mation and Mental Health in the State of Illinois, and the Columbia 
Foundation of San Francisco. 
a. What are the social dangers of prejudices? 
b. How do prejudices affect mental health? i R 
c. What are some of the best ways of breaking down prejudices? 
. Willie and the Mouse (11 minutes) Teaching Films Custodians, 1946. 
This film tells the story of success and failure and how each affected two 
as Why did the two mice react to failure differently? 
b. What are the implications for the teacher? 


4 | GUIDANCE 
AND SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 


more fundamental than administering restraints. Sell-disci- 

pline by the pupil should be the eventual goal of all disci- 
plinary action in the school; a pupil learns self-discipline only 
gradually through experiences which help him to balance his needs 
for independence and recognition of the rights of others. The child 
best learns both rights and responsibilities in a permissive atmos- 
phere in which he has a chance to participate in solving problems 
that have meaning for him. As Gesell and Ilg say: “The authori- 
tarian schoolroom, like the authoritarian home of an earlier day, 
has become inconsistent with the spirit of democracy. Since the sec- 
ond Great War we realize that the sources of the democratic spirit 
are to be found in the homes and the schools of the people—in the 
interpersonal way of life which prevails in the parent-child and 
teacher-child relationships. Do not children need discipline? Yes, 
but discipline being a mode of government can be either auto- 
cratic or democratic in method. It can defy the laws of develop- 
ment. It can humanely defer to them.” + 


E=: teachers know that school discipline is something 


1 Arnold Gesell and Francis Ilg, The Child from Five to Ten, Harper, New 
York, 1946, p. 34. Reprinted by permission of author and publisher. 
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( The goals of discipline 


Very early in life the child learns that there is some behavior 
even his parents cannot tolerate. When he discovers that he cannot 
do what he would like to do, inescapably he senses some frustration. 
But some limits, of course, must be placed on the individual’s be- 
havior in order to protect the best interests of the group as well as 
of individuals. 

Parents and teachers sometimes forget that it makes a difference 
how they enforce these limits. They need to remember that the child 
must understand the limits before he can be expected to live within 
them. Sometimes, even after the limits have been learned, he forgets. 
As the child matures he raises questions about the limits. Eventually 
he should learn how to examine limits and how to change them 
when they are no longer appropriate. 

In enforcing limits on the behavior of an individual pupil for 
the good of the whole class, the teacher should recognize that 
merely suppressing the child will not solve the problems which 
account for his unacceptable behavior. So long as serious unsolved 
problems are lodged within him, his effectiveness will be impaired 
and he will continue to create discipline problems in the classroom. 
The child whom the teacher faces as a problem has taken months 
or years in learning to be what he is. Somewhere in his personal 
history there is an explanation for his unacceptable behavior. All 
those who work with the child must co-operate to find that ex- 
planation. 

Truant Evelyn is a case in point. Miss Miller, her fifth-grade 
teacher, was so concerned about Evelyn that she sought the help 
of a guidance consultant from the state department of public in- 
struction when he visited her school. A careful survey of the facts 
by the two of them and Evelyn’s fourth-grade teacher showed that 
the girl’s truancy began during the last part of the fourth grade 
when she began having trouble with arithmetic. A recounting of 
the events showed that Evelyn often went home sick during the 
morning recess that was followed by the arithmetic class. Occasion- 
ally, she presented other good excuses for missing arithmetic classes. 
Several times she just “skipped” school. When she returned to 


school, she was always co-operative. 


At Miss Miller’s request the guidance consultant agreed to inter- 
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view Evelyn. During a series of three conferences, he learned that 
Evelyn was anxious to do well in all her subjects, that she did third- 
grade-level arithmetic well, and that Evelyn’s mother had convinced 
her that she would always do poorly in mathematics, just as both 
her parents had. On the basis of these conferences, the guidance 
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consultant, with Evelyn and Miss Miller, planned a program of 
remedial work in arithmetic. The remedial program convinced 
Evelyn that she could learn arithmetic, and the quality of her work 
improved. When Evelyn learned how to solve her problem, she also 
accepted the school’s regulation on regular school attendance. 

Had nothing been done about Evelyn's problem, she might have 
left school at her first opportunity, or she might have avoided fu- 
ture mathematics courses. At least she was underestimating her abil- 
ity to learn arithmetic, and the correction of this misperception was 
itself important for the girl. 
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Once Miss Miller knew why Evelyn was truant and what remedial 
ü instruction Evelyn needed, she found that for several reasons it was 
elatively easy to correct the situation: first, Evelyn's problem was 
discovered early; second, co-operative study of the child, with the 
aid of a trained specialist, revealed the source of the difficulty; third, 
the specialist obtained additional information and insight through 
his interviews and then helped to interpret the facts and to plan 
remedial instruction; and finally, Evelyn wanted to do well in all 
of her subjects, while Miss Miller was willing and able to help her 
succeed. Unfortunately, all discipline problems cannot be corrected 
this easily. Many require intensive work with the parents and the 
child. Still other discipline problems, however, can be solved even 
more easily than Evelyn’s. But whatever the behavior problem, 
whatever its seriousness, the child must be understood before he 
can be helped most effectively. 

A sound philosophy of discipline implies a flexible balance be- 
tween the extremes of no-control and over-control. To maintain 
good working conditions and to avoid the chaotic classroom, the 
teacher may find that there are times when he must assume police 
powers. Direct control by the teacher can be most effective when 
he is fair, considerate, consistent, and sincerely interested in help- 
ing pupils live in accordance with well-defined standards. However, 
the teacher’s responsibilities do not stop there. He should use direct 
control only until his pupils assume the responsibilities which he 
may reasonably expect from them. When pupils do not recognize 
their responsibility, the teacher should describe the problem and re- 
quest their help. Ñ 

Thus, for effective discipline, pupils should have a part in de- 
ciding what they may expect from one another and from their 
teacher, and how to live with, or change, the regulations r&ulting 
from these discussions. Effective discipline, therefore, as well as 


teaching, is pupil-centered. 


(| Staff assignments for guidance and discipline 


hom the principal assigns the responsibility for 
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fer behavior problems that they feel 
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ers turn for help before they send behavior problems from their 
classrooms. In smaller schools the principal is himself the discipline 
officer. In larger schools, especially secondary schools, the principal 
assigns the responsibility for discipline to the assistant principal, 
attendance officer, dean of boys, dean of girls, or class counselors. 

In the modern school both the discipline officer and the counselor 
are concerned about what is best for the child. This does not mean 
that both must perform exactly ‘the same function. As we shall see, 
the counselor can best serve pupils’ needs when he does not have 
to judge their behavior. The discipline officer, however, is forced 
into a judgmental role: to maintain a good learning climate, he 
must enforce the rules of the school and limit the activities of those 
who cannot discipline themselves. s 

Even though the principal has assigned to one staff member the 
immediate responsibility for discipline, all the teaching staff must 
share this responsibility. Obviously, an effective learning atmos- 
phere can exist only when the teacher helps to maintain it. As 
Chapter 3 and the first part of this chapter demonstrated, the best 
working atmosphere exists when the teacher helps his pupils de- 
velop the rules for their classroom, helps them become acquainted 
with the other school regulations, and helps them learn how to 
change rules and assume personal responsibility for enforcing them. 

While the principal may assign the responsibility for discipline 
to others, he is still finally responsible for protecting pupils’ and 
teachers’ best interests. Some cases, usually the most difficult ones, 
eventually land in his lap; he must help the persons involved to 
discover ways of meeting the problem. 

The discipline officer or the principal, whenever he must assume 
the disciplinary role, may act in a variety of situations to solve 
problems of antisocial behavior that are beyond the Scope of the 
teachers. When there is conflict between a teacher and a pupil, the 
discipline officer should seek the cause of the difficulty, and must 
secure help for the child or teacher who needs it, Sometimes the 
discipline officer will encourage the teachers to get together to assist 
one another in studying the child. At other times he will help a 
certain teacher learn how to live with his students, When the be- 
havior of pupils throughout the school is unsatisfactory, he should 
recognize it as an all-school problem which demands careful exami- 
nation of the situation by both staff and students; in such a case, he 
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works with teachers and students together in planning a frontal 
attack on the problem of irresponsible behavior. 

In the event that there is conflict with the parents over the 
teacher's actions, what does the discipline officer do? First of all 
he should assure those who are involved in the conflict that he is 
concerned about the best interests of both the pupil and the teacher. 
In listening to each person’s story he should try to understand how 
each perceives the problem. He shuld try to help the angry parent 
or the angry teacher release his feelings, but preferably not in each 
other’s presence. While it is important to talk out the problem, the 
release of feelings alone will not solve the problem; those who are 
involved also must agree co-operatively on a solution. 

If the discipline officer supports the teacher's actions when the 
teacher is wrong and the pupil is right, both the parents and the 
pupil, of course, feel that the pupil has been treated unfairly. 
Usually, after considering the problem in light of the circumstances, 
parents recognize the teacher’s difficulties and are willing to admit 
that the teacher did as well or better than they could have done 
under similar circumstances. However, parents accept the teacher’s 
actions more readily if the discipline officer is fair-minded than if he 
defends the teacher’s actions as faultless. As for the teacher, there is 
no reason why he should feel that he always has to be right. Rather 
he should expect to be treated fairly and to be helped with the 
discipline problems that are too difficult for him to solve by himself. 

When the teacher's actions are not appropriate, the principal and 
the teacher together, in a private conference, should examine the 
issues involved. Ideally, the principal should function here as the 
teacher’s counselor, yet in a sense he is in the same position as 
the classroom teacher who counsels the members of his class; his 
administrative authority does get in the way. Nevertheless, the staff 
will soon learn whether he intends to be helpful; the principal’s 
actions will quickly determine whether teachers will pek his help 
with discipline problems before it becomes necessary for them to 


send pupils to his office. 
While many of the sta 
cipline, it is not necessar 


ff should share the responsibility for dis- 
y that all share it. The counselor should 
not carry this responsibility except when, as a teacher, he must 
maintain good learning conditions within his classroom. While the 
counselor should carry his share of extra-class duties, he me not 
be expected to have duties which portray him as a discipline officer. 
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The counselor functions best in a nonjudgmental role. He should 
be the person whom pupils feel they can take into their confidence, 
the person with whom they can discuss even violations of school 
regulations without fear of reprisals. Pupils should see that the 
counselor is unequivocally a trustworthy confidant. 

A well-trained counselor can usually be a good discipline officer, 
and the discipline officer can often help pupils. However, there is real 
question as to whether the counselor can be as effective in his work 
if he carries responsibilities for discipline as he might be without 
these responsibilities. Therefore, the principal should assign the 
responsibilities for counseling and discipline to different staff mem- 
bers; where there is only a part-time counseling position, it would 
be better for the counselor to have his day divided between teaching 
and counseling, rather than between counseling and disciplinary 
duties. If the counselor teaches, time is made available for another 
staff member to take disciplinary functions. 

From this discussion, we should not conclude that counselors and 
discipline officers cannot work together. They can when they under- 
stand each other’s functions and when the pupils understand the 
functions of both. However, no one should expect the counselor to 
violate the confidences of the pupils who have sought his help. He 
should maintain with pupils a relationship which would encourage 
all of them, even those involved in conflicts with the staff over disci- 
pline, to seek his assistance in working out their problems. 

While it is best to free the counselor of responsibility for disci- 
pline, teachers cannot escape these conflicting roles. Teachers, as 
well as the discipline officer, can help their pupils in spite of this 
handicap. The handicap of having responsibility for discipline is 
less serious when the pupil is helped to understand the worker's 
dual role. When the pupil selects as his counselor a staff member 
who also has discipline responsibilities, it should be made clear to 
the pupil that the staff member is functioning in his capacity as 
counselor, that is, in a nonjudgmental role. In this case, the problem 
to be discussed at the interview is the pupil’s problem, and therefore 
he is responsible for solving his problem in his own way. If, on the 
other hand, the staff member must call the pupil before him for 
disciplinary reasons, then the staff member is functioning in a judg- 
mental role. The discipline problem is the staff member’s, and there- 
fore he must assume the responsibility for solving it. (This situation 
is similar to the one discussed in Chapter 13 in which the counselor 
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contacts the pupil who needs help, but fails to seek it, in order to 
explain how counseling can help him.) When the staff member ini- 
tiates action with the pupil, he should remember that no real coun- 
seling occurs until the pupil realizes that he has a problem and 
decides that he wants to do something about it. 

As an example, let us consider the case of the seventh-grade boy 
who set off the building fire alarm as a practical joke. The teacher 
who was in charge of fire drills also worked part time as a counselor. 
He called the boy in to discuss the problem, and opened the inter- 
view as follows: “Bill, this is really my problem. You know I am in 
charge of student safety during fires and fire drills. I am concerned 
about the prank you pulled this afternoon, so I called you in to 
talk about it.” The teacher helped Bill tell about his desire to set 
off the alarm and how he came to set it off that day. As he helped 
Bill talk, Bill discovered why he set off the alarm. Once Bill realized 
how he felt and recognized that he wanted to talk about these feel- 
ings, the teacher was able to function as a counselor, and for the 
first time began the process of changing the boy's behavior. 

On a contrasting occasion, Bill's mother suddenly became very 
ill and he sought help from this same teacher. In this instance the 
counselor opened the interview by saying no more than, “What's 
on your mind, Bill?” Bill said, “Mom is very sick and I’m worried. 
I’m afraid she won't get well.” And the counselor said, “And you 
need to talk about it.” Here the problem was Bill’s, and they both 
knew it. 

The case of the fire alarm was the teacher's problem; hence, he 
took responsibility for defining the relationship. The second case 
was Bill’s problem, so here the teacher serving as counselor struc- 
tured the relationship by giving the pupil responsibility for opening 
the discussion. The counselor's role in the second case was to help 
Bill describe and attack his problem in his own way. In both in- 
stances Bill understood the relationship, and thus he felt more free 


to discuss the problems. 
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(| Behavior problems as viewed by teachers and 
mental hygienists 


Since teachers and mental hygienists have different training and 
different responsibilities, they view the behavior of children dif- 
ferently. The mental hygienist works with the child on an indi- 
vidual or small-group basis and in a nonjudgmental setting. The 
teacher works with the child on a large-group basis much of the time 
and is accustomed to making judgments about his pupils’ academic 
success and classroom behavior. Because of these conditions, the 
teacher sees the child and his parents differently from the way in 
which the mental hygienist sees them, and is in turn treated differ- 
ently by them. 

Wickman ? in 1926-1927 found that teachers were most concerned 
about violations of school rules, teachers’ rules, and moral standards. 
Teachers believed these violations to be more serious than the pu- 
pils’ personal problems. They were worried about pupil behavior 
which was not in agreement with their own moral code which, in 
most cases, was probably that of the middle-class citizen. We may also 
conclude from their responses that they felt threatened by behavior 
which indicated lack of proper respect for the teacher and the rules 
made by other adults. Perhaps they also felt they were being judged 
by their administrative officers and by parents on their ability to 
maintain a quiet classroom. 

In comparing teachers’ attitudes toward children with those of 
mental hygienists, Wickman š found that mental hygienists were 
much more accepting of children’s aggressive behavior than were 
teachers; and that they were more concerned than teachers about 
behavior which might suggest mental health problems. Whereas 
the mental hygienists were more concerned than teachers about such 
traits as suspiciousness and cowardliness, the teachers were more 
concerned than the mental hygienists about such traits as hetero- 
sexual activity, obscene notes, masturbation, and destructiveness. 
Both were concerned about such behavior as unsocialness, cruelty, 
stealing, and fearfulness. 

2 E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, Commonwealth 


Fund, New York, 1928. 
8 Ibid., p .129- 
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Mitchell š in 1940-1941 investigated teachers’ and mental hygien- 
ists’ attitudes on the same behavior of children which Wickman had 
studied earlier. On the whole, Mitchell found that teachers had 

“changed their attitudes more than mental hygienists had between 
1926 and 1940, and they apparently had come to agree more closely 
with mental hygienists. For example, in 1940 teachers considered 
behavior which was “unsocial,” “fearful,” “over-critical of others,” 

“sullen,” “unhappy,” “resentful,” and “easily discouraged” more 

serious problem behavior than they had considered it in 1926. In 

general, teachers were more concerned about nonaggressive traits 

\ jand less concerned about aggressive traits than they had been in 

1926. Nevertheless, Mitchell concluded that mental hygienists and 

teachers still perceived behavior problems and their degree of seri- 
ousness differently. Thus, even as recently as 1940, teachers were 
more concerned with teaching children to conform and to respect 
authority than with helping pupils clarify and satisfy their basic 
needs. 

Similarity of viewpoint between most counselors and the mental 
hygienists in Mitchell’s study may explain why some teachers feel 
that their school counselor does not understand their situation suf- 
ficiently well to help them. Not only should the counselor try to 
understand the pupil's problem, and to see life with the pupil’s eyes, 
but in dealing with the teacher he should try to see the situation 
with the teacher’s eyes, to make him feel personally understood 
and accepted. The teacher cannot accept guidance principles and 
apply them in the classroom until he feels secure in doing so. The 
counselor can help the teacher feel more secure by helping him to 
derstood, by making it easy for the teacher 


feel accepted and un gs 
he wants it, and then by giving the teacher 


to obtain help when 
constructive assistance. 


(© Guidance methods for handling behavior problems 


Miss Carsten’s faith in Jack and her interest in him proved to be 
important in teaching him how to live with others. Jack was a 
ninth-grade boy who was assigned to the library the first period of 


+ John C. Mitchell, “A Study of Teachers’ and Mental Hygienists’ matings x 
Certain Behavior Problems of Children,” Journal of Educational Research, 36: 


292-307, December 1942- 
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the day. Miss Carsten was the new librarian. While Jack had caused 
her some difficulty, he had not attended school enough during 
September to be a problem for her.. When he returned to school one 
particular morning, he sat down in his regular place. Miss Carsten 
asked him to move to a new seat to which he had been assigned 
while he was absent. As the girl who was supposed to occupy his 
old place waited, Miss Carsten quietly but firmly repeated her re- 
quest. When, for the third time, she asked him to move, Jack 
jumped to his feet, pushed her aside, and stalked from the room 
saying, “Don’t think T'I] let an old battle-ax like you push me 
around.” It was obvious to everyone that Miss Carsten was both- 
ered, but all she did was to write a note to the principal in which 
she reported what had happened and asked to talk to Jack right 
after her lunch hour. 

At her lunch, during discussion with other teachers, Miss Carsten 
learned that Jack had a long behavior-problem history in the school, 
Several teachers even felt that he should be expelled from school. 

As Miss Carsten came out of the lunch room, she met the prin- 
cipal. He told her he had talked to Jack and that they were both 
ready to talk with her, Fortunately, she had an understanding 
principal who permitted her to handle the case in her own Way. 

When she came into the conference room, she sensed that Jack 
was still belligerent. Almost immediately Jack said, “Now look here, 
Miss Carsten, I know I wasn’t very nice, but I did not call you an 
old battle-ax.” Miss Carsten replied, “Jack, that is what I thought 
you said, but it could be that I misunderstood you. Anyway, you 
must have felt pretty nasty inside to act the way you did this 
morning.” 

At first Jack continued to defend himself, but as the conference 
continued, he gradually began to believe that Miss Carsten was 
really trying to understand how he felt. At one point in the con- 
ference she said, “Jack, you must feel that none of us around here 
really likes you.” To this he responded, “Look, Miss Carsten, that 
isn’t all. I don’t think anyone really likes me. My dad js out of town 
most of the time. When he is home, he and my stepmother go to 
a lot of parties and leave me home alone. My stepmother is always 
nagging at me.” From there he went on to tell the whole story s 
his life as he saw it. When the conference was over, Jack was notice- 
ably more aware of the true attitudes of Miss Carsten and the pria- 
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cipal and, as a consequence, vowed that he would try to behave 
better. 

After Jack left, Miss Carsten and the principal discussed Jack’s 
“Seeeecase further. They concluded that Jack would not be able to im- 
prove his behavior without the assistance of his parents and other 
teachers. Therefore they consulted at some length, first with Jack’s 
parents, and then with his teachers. Jack’s parents proved to be 
co-operative and were genuinely concerned when they learned how 
the boy felt. His teachers also were willing to assist, but while they 
let him know that they would help, they also let him know that 
only with effort and a real desire to improve could he learn to live 
and work more profitably with his class groups. 

Follow-up study of Jack some three months later showed that 
while he was no model boy, either at home or in classes, he was 
improving, His parents’ attitude toward him, and the attitudes of 
all but one of his teachers, were fundamentally improved. He saw 
himself in a community of friends. He knew that he still had some 
of his old habits, but he was trying hard, and he did attend school 
regularly. 

As Miss Carsten’s handling of Jack shows, guidance methods can 
be used effectively in working with discipline problems. Perhaps the 
most important contribution of guidance to discipline is the use of 
child study techniques. All who work with a discipline problem 
should, of course, become acquainted with the child’s needs and in- 
terests, his home background, and the information on various aspects 
of his school performance, which can be obtained from the cumula- 
tive record and from case conferences. In addition, the classroom 
teacher, who bears the immediate brunt of most discipline problems 
and who must make the on-the-spot decisions, will find his discipline 
t is based on deep and accurate understanding of 
ior problem. Knowing those factors which 
have shaped the child’s attitudes toward life and those around him 
makes the teacher’s task easier and more fruitful. The suggestions 
on the following pages will help the teacher identify the causes of 


the child’s unacceptable behavior. 


more effective if i 
the origin of the behav 


(A teacher s guide for handling discipline problems 


As the teacher answers these questions he becomes better A 
quainted with himself as well as the child. Sometimes, indeed, he 
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finds that his own personal needs play an important part in creating 
conflict with the child. 


WHAT DID THE CHILD DO THE LAST TIME THAT HE MISBEHAVED IN MY 
PRESENCE? What was it he did that disturbed me? Has this same sort 
of thing happened in other classes? Who was the target for his 
aggressive behavior? 

Even when a pupil misbehaves, according to the teacher's stand- 
ards, he may be trying to satisfy some unmet need. (This will be 
discussed again on page 85.) Careful study of what he says and does 
may unveil the story behind the act. Usually the teacher is most 
effective when he makes it easy for the child to express his negative 
feelings. At the same time, the child should learn to express these 
feelings in a private conference with the other person involved, 
where the child can be frank yet considerate. The child may also 
release these negative feelings through talking with his teacher or 
a counselor. 

On the other hand, the child may not be harboring-negative 
feelings at all. He may have suffered a disappointment, like Jimmy 
with his spelling. Jimmy had worked hard to get ready for the 
spelling test; nevertheless, he missed several words. He was so dis- 
gusted that he slammed his book down on his desk and knocked 
his ink bottle into Jane’s lap. With ink spilled all over her new 
dress, Jane was both angry and hurt. 

Obviously, Jimmy's teacher had to do something. At the same 
time she wanted to let Jimmy know that she understood how he 
felt. She said, “This looks like one of those cases where someone 
has been hurt and we shall have to do something about it. When 
a fellow works as hard as you did, it is pretty disappointing not to 
do well on the test, isn’t it, Jimmy?” Jimmy agreed, but timid] 
because he was himself startled by what he had caused. After y 
moment he told Jane he was sorry, and when he had helped bl a 
up as much ink as possible, he volunteered that he and hi s 
could wash Jane’s dress. Because Jimmy was obviously s 
because their teacher approached the incident so calm 
not remain excited long. So because Jimmy's teacher sa 
pened clearly enough to understand the boy's motives, 
was handled quickly and constructively. 

OUTSIDE OF THE INCIDENTS IN WHICH DISCIPLINE PRO 
HOW DO I FEEL ABOUT THIS CHILD? Is he the kind of 
or the kind who annoys me? 
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If the child is the kind the teacher likes, he may let him get by 
with too much. If, on the other hand, the teacher rejects him, the 
child may sense this attitude and either fight back or withdraw. 

With the help of friends on the staff, the teacher can learn to 
examine his feelings about the child, and so learn better to evaluate 

- his influence on the child. As the teacher grows accustomed to work- 
ing with others in close study of children, he will feel more free to 
discuss his attitudes toward a particular child. The attempt to view 
the child apart from discipline-problem situations and the practice 
of evaluating the teacher's influence on the child will make it easier 
for the teacher to accept the child, even while rejecting what he 
sometimes does. 

WHAT DID I DO WHEN HE MISBEHAVED IN MY PRESENCE THE LAST 
TIME? 

It is not sufficient for the teacher merely to examine his general 
feelings toward the child. He also must examine his attitudes and 
actions as they relate to a specific incident. For instance: 


—Did I want to punish him or did I accept his behavior as normal 
for a child of his age? 
Rarely do teachers purposely punish their pupils to “get even 
with them,” but occasionally they do so without realizing it. 
When the teacher knows what to expect from his pupils and 
tries to see the situation with the pupil's eyes, he tends to make 
the child feel that he is understood. And it is easier for the child 
to accept restraints from someone who he believes understands 
him and someone whom he loves and respects. 

Adults should remember that although the child may often 
need to be reminded of duties, he resents nagging. In reminding 
the child of duties, the teacher should use such expressions as, 
“T thought maybe you had forgotten that you were supposed to 
do...” In contrast, nagging teachers use many “do's” and 


“don'ts.” 

—Did I give him a chance to 
I try to help him see how 
group? Pepi ' 

—What did I do to correct the child? Did my actions embarrass 
him? What methods have worked well with A child previously? 

i ned to “put him on the spot” NS 
a ee qasa case the teacher should scrutinize 
the educational value of his corrective methods, for sometimes 


describe the situation as he saw it? Did 
his behavior affected the rest of the 
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they do not teach the lessons which he believes they should. 
Sarcasm and public humiliation are but two examples of disci- 
plinary methods which usually do produce conformity, but which 
hurt the child and make him hate the teacher. Sometimes under 
such pressures the child fights back and embarrasses the teacher, 

—What did I do to help him before this discipline crisis arose? Did 
I try to obtain help from any of my colleagues? 

When a teacher discovers a potential discipline problem before 
he has taken a stand during a crisis, he functions more efficiently 
in solving it. What is more, before a crisis the teacher can use the 
professional advice of colleagues more effectively since he has less 
need to defend his actions. 

—Was I fair to the child? 
—Am I afraid to admit that I am wrong when I am wrong? 

Even though it is difficult, the teacher must admit his errors, 
He should accept the fact that he makes mistakes and try to 
correct them. He may ask the pupils to help him make the desired 
changes. Such actions tend to win the support and respect of 
pupils. 

—Can I afford to let my pupils know me as I am? 

The teacher who believes in himself, and thus can afford to 
let his pupils know him as he is, is able to create a wholesome 
classroom atmosphere. When he is ashamed of his behavior, he 
tells pupils that he is sorry; when pupils do things which please 
him, he expresses his pleasure; and when they disappoint him, he 
tells them why and requests their co-operation in solving the 
problem. Though a teacher may partially conceal his true feelings, 
it is likely that some of his pupils will sense when something jg 
wrong, without correctly identifying the trouble. For instance, a 
pupil may feel that the teacher is rejecting him when, as 
of fact, the teacher may be feeling guilty about the wa 
treated the pupil. 

For example, Miss Sorenson had a rough day following a lon 
evening of hard work on the teachers’ welfare committee, When 
Susan spilled the finger paints, after repeated warnings to be care- 
ful, this was too much. Nevertheless, Miss Sorenson was ashamed 
of herself for making the sarcastic remark which she made. Unfo; 
tunately Susan interpreted the behavior which resulted from ME 
Sorenson’s guilt feelings as feelings of rejection, ii 


a matter 
y he has 
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WHAT UNSATISFIED NEEDS WERE SUGGESTED BY THE CHILD'S BEHAVIOR? 
Reflection on the child’s behavior just before and during the 
discipline crisis frequently reveals that one of the basic needs de- 


<. scribed in Chapter 2 was not satisfied. Sometimes, for example, one 


or two needs will be more important to him than to his classmates 
because he is more mature or less mature than they. 

DO I HAVE ANY INFORMATION ABOUT HIS GENERAL HEALTH, HIS DIET, 
AND HIS LIVING CONDITIONS? 

OF course the teacher cannot expect to correct medical problems 
with remedial work or counseling, nor can he expect a sick child 
to perform satisfactorily. Some sick children are aggressive, others 
are restless, and still others are sleepy and unresponsive. As was 
mentioned in Chapter 2, the physical conditions in the room make 
a difference, too. 

DO I KNOW OF ANYTHING WHICH IS WORRYING HIM? 

Some disturbed youngsters show their need for help through anti- 
social behavior. They need help, not punishment. 

HOW DO THE MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY FEEL ABOUT ONE ANOTHER? 

Does the child live in a broken home? Is he an accepted member 
of his family? Even though both parents live in the home, it still 
may bė “broken” in the sense that the parents have to a great extent 
rejected each other. 

WHAT Is MOST IMPORTANT IN THE LIFE OF THE FAMILY AS A GROUP? 

If the family group chooses to live by unusual values, this is often 
reflected in a child’s behavior in school. Some parents cling to be- 
liefs about rearing and educating children which are so at variance 
with those usually held by educators that the parents appear ex- 
tremely prejudiced. Nevertheless, like the teacher, they may also 
have the best interests of the child at heart. Other parents neglect 
their children by actually failing to provide food, clothing, shelter, 
and protection, or by failing to spend time doing things with them 
and failing to try to understand them. a 

The teacher must be sensitive to the fact that parents from dit 
ferent social classes give recognition for different types of u ss 
What the teacher considers to be antisocial behavior, the child's 
Family may accept as perfectly appropriate. As a ae fee 
fist-fighting among boys may be accepted, even admired, by a = ca 

‘evertheless, most parents respond favorably when the teats a s 
their help in achieving what is best for their child. Rather than 
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reject the parents, the teacher must try to understand and co-operate 
with them. 

HOW IS THE CHILD DISCIPLINED AT HOME? HOW DOES HE FEEL ABOUT 
THE RESTRAINTS IN THE HOME AND THE METHODS OF ENFORCING THEM? 

Watson * demonstrated that many unhappy children came out of 
strict homes and that the children who came from these homes were 
more shy, did more quarreling, more stealing, more daydreaming, 
and had more sex curiosity than the children who were raised in 
liberal homes. 


DID THE CHILD KNOW WHAT I EXPECTED FROM HIM AND HIS PEERS? 
DID HE KNOW WHAT HE SHOULD EXPECT FROM HIS PEERS AND ME? 


—Did the child understand the regulations which the pupils and 
I developed? Has my behavior been consistent in helping the 
pupils enforce these regulations? Was it reasonable for me to 
expect the child to conform to these regulations? 

—Did I allow the child to be put into a situation which he was not 
prepared to meet? 

—Did I remember that even adults deviate from what is expected 
from them when they work under the stress of an emergency? 


HOW DOES THIS PUPIL “RATE” WITH HIS CLASSMATES? WHO ARE HIS 
FRIENDS? 


—Who talks to him? 
—Who works with him? 
—Who gets into trouble with him? 
If the child cannot win recognition in the group through be- 
havior which is accepted by the school authorities, he may attempt 
to attract the attention of classmates through undesirable beh. P 
ior. Some of this behavior may essentially be an attack mane = 
teacher as a symbol of authority in the school. The ee the 
easily misinterpret this type of aggressive behavior as a could 
attack upon himself; when he understands why the chi 
he does, he can accept such behavior more readily, 
It is the teacher’s job to help the child discover wh: 
of the group expect from him and how to earn več 
them through desirable behavior. 


personal 
ld acts as 


at members 
gnition from 


5G. B. Watson, “Fresh Evidence on an Old Problem,” * 
June 1944. > Child Study, 21:99-101, 
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HOW HAS THE COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP CONTRIBUTED TO THIS 
DISCIPLINE PROBLEM? Has the combination of youngsters increased 
this pupil’s chances for getting into trouble? Methods for studying 
I “g this question and the previous one more closely are given on pages 

`S. 
g8-106 of Chapter 5. 


WHAT ARE THE WORKING CONDITIONS IN MY CLASSROOM? 


—Are they conducive to work? 

—Have I forced youngsters to work alone when group work may 
have been more appropriate? 

—Have I permitted the pupil to work alone on special projects o1 
activities which are important to him? 

—Do I make the school work interesting, meaningful, and useful to 
my pupils? 

—Do I have adequate facilities to do the job I am attempting to do? 
What facilities would help improve learning conditions within my 
classroom? How can I better adapt my teaching to the facilities 
I have? 


WHAT IS THE QUALITY OF THE CHILD’s SCHOOL WORK? 


—Does he get into more trouble while he is working on certain 


lessons than on other lessons? 


—Does he know how to do the assigned tasks? 
—~What have I done to make him feel that I am interested in his 


success with school work and that he may come to me for help? 
—Is there a possibility that either I expect better school work than 
he can do or I fail to provide him with work which is challenging? 
If the teacher expects too much from the child or the task is too 
difficult for him, he will tend to give up and waste his time. If the 
teacher expects too little from him, he will finish his work early, 
and also waste time; or if he finds the work far too easy, he may 
not think it worth doing. In all these cases, the resulting idleness 


creates discipline problems. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 

A. Select a behavior-problem case in your 
outlined above in seeking the causes 
note of those facts which caused you t 


school and use the study guides 
for his behavior. Take special 
o change your opinion of him. 
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B | CHILD STUDY 
WITHOUT 
TESTS 


o work with the child most effectively, teachers and counselors 

must study him and his needs objectively. An important part 

of this study can be accomplished with tests, as Chapters 6 
through g will show. But tests by themselves will not provide 
“answers to all questions which teachers and counselors ask about 
children; non-test data are needed as well. 

For example, when the teacher selects teaching materials, he 
needs to know about the learning levels of his pupils. Scores from 
the mental test, achievement test, and reading test should be studied 
first. But to obtain the facts which are required for giving individual 
assistance, the teacher should supplement these data with informa- 
tion found by observing the pupil at work, by examining his written 
work, by studying other teachers’ anecdotes about the pupil, by 
analyzing his academic record, and, when necessary, by having á 
case conference with colleagues. 

Im addition to questions about pupils' learning lovalts. thadher: 
may ask questions like these: What unmet needs does this child 
have? How does he feel about the children and adults with Wins 
he associates? How do others feel about him? What are Ist N 
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important goals? Non-test data obtained by one or another of the 
techniques of this chapter can help provide answers to such ques- 
š MO With many of the non-test child study techniques, teachers 
I learn how pupils perceive the world around them, particularly their 
peers. Such increased insight equips the teacher to make the pupil 
feel understood and to help him win recognition and acceptance 
in his classes. The teacher is also better prepared to meet discipline 
problems; he is better able to help pupils change their behavior, 
and is more ready to accept pupils’ “difficult” or “problem” be- 
| havior. 
x As we have already implied, test and non-test data should be used 


together. High school teachers, for example, have many opportu- 

Í nities to help their pupils develop educational and vocational plans. 

By working in close co-operation with their pupils, teachers can 

help them understand themselves, their primary interests, their 

abilities and important goals. As aids in this endeavor, teachers may 

use such non-test techniques as pupils' autobiographical themes, 

` + academic records, extra-class activity records, and work records. 

Tests often used include measurements of interests, aptitudes, and 

intelligence; some of these the teacher is qualified to use, while 

others should be administered and interpreted by trained coun- 

selors. The chapters on testing will include suggestions for use of 
non-test data along with test results. 

The school staff should decide co-operatively what data, both test 
and non-test, they need to collect for all children. Other information, 
when it is needed, should be collected for individual case studies. 

Non-test methods of child study may conveniently be divided into 
a three classes: (i) methods for obtaining information directly from 

š the child, (2) methods for obtaining observations of the child by 
his peers, and (3) methods for gathering data from adults who have 
been in contact with the child. 


( The child’s picture of himself 


Personal history questionnaire 

A common source of information on all the pupils is the personal 
history questionnaire. Usually it provides the school staff with some 
information on the child’s home life, his family background, his 
special abilities, his special interests and hobbies, and the way in 


a, 
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which he spends his time outside of school. The administration 
should obtain this information from the parents when the child 
enters the school system in the lowest grade, and from parents or 
the pupil himself when the child transfers to the school. 

From time to time, as the child matures, the staff will need other 
new information. Since teachers secure the information for their 
own use, they are the ones who should decide when to supplement 
the data included in the original questionnaire. The questionnaire 
should provide space for new information; some schools provide 
short supplements for each grade level and use them in connection 
with registration. To retain all of the supplements, while avoiding 
unnecessary clerical work, each supplement may be stapled to the 
original questionnaire. 

After the staff has decided what they want to know about their 
pupils, they must decide which of their questions they can answer 
by the questionnaire technique. Because the staff will use these ques- 
tionnaires as a mass approach, they cannot request personal data 
which parents and pupils will reveal only to a trusted counselor. 
Some questions will not be answered by a pupil if he feels that the 
questions probe into his personal life too much. Other questions 
may be resented by parents. Many pupils and parents, for example, 
resent questions pertaining to family income, parent-parent rela- 
tionships and parent-child relationships. Teachers should scrutinize 
every item from the parents’ and the child’s point of view: 
questionnaire should include only those items to which the res 
ent would feel he could reply truthfully with a minimum of per- 
sonal threat. Failure to consider this principle often causes the 
pupils to give inaccurate answers or to leave questions unanswered. 


The autobiography 

There is a direct relationship between the personal h 
tionnaire and the autobiography. As a matter of fact, so 
history questionnaires merely present a series of questi 
which the staff hopes to obtain the crucial parts of t 
raphy. With a questionnaire or a full-fledged autobio 
the pupil recounts is colored by the degree to which 
staff member involved and by the accuracy of his 
himself. 

Some teachers using the method of autobio; 
secure specific facts about each pupil by using 
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At the other extreme, there are teachers and counselors who feel 
that detailed directions produce little useful information. They 
recommend giving the pupil complete freedom in writing his life 
story. In any case, the pupil must know what his teacher expects 
from him and what the teacher will do with the autobiography 
once it is written. To get meaningful results, therefore, teachers 
must allow adequate time for the pupils to discuss questions like 
these, which are examples of questions pupils have asked when 
given the chance to discuss writing an autobiography: 


—What should a pupil include in his autobiography? 

—How should he write it? 

—Who will read it? 

—How can members of the staff use these themes to help a pupil? 

—What methods will help a pupil remember the important events 
in his life? 

—Why does an occasional pupil omit certain parts of his life story 
or write the story as he wishes it had been lived? 


Obviously, it is not easy to build an emotional climate in which 
all the pupils will come to feel that they can tell their real life 
stories. If the pupils already trust those collecting and using the 
data, they will find it easier to express their doubts and raise their 
own questions. Both doubts and questions, expressed, help create 
the classroom climate which is required to produce revealing 
themes. 

The following directions for writing an autobiography are an 
example of an approach which may be used by a secondary school 
teacher to begin discussion of the assignment: 


“I should like to know each of you better than I do now. As I 
come to know you better, I can work with each of you more effec- 
tively. Each of you can help me do this by writing the story of your 
life for me. No one other than myself will see what you have written 
unless you give your permission. 

“Start with your early childhood and make an outline of the 
important events in your life. Try to remember the whole story. 
I also hope you will include in your life story a description of your 
happiest moments and your unhappiest moments. After you have 
prepared the outline and arranged all the events in the order in 
which they occurred, forget about this assignment for several days. 

“Then review the outline, adding other events which you forgot 
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to include the first time. As you add these events, note details on 
all events so that you will remember to include them in your story. 

“Finally, build your story around your outline of events. Concen- 
trate on making your story clear to me; do not worry about gram- 
matical errors while you are writing it. If you feel you would like 
assistance in polishing the style and in correcting the grammar, I 
will help you when you have completed a rough copy. Do not feel, 
however, that you must see me. Remember, the important thing is 
to tell the story of your life as accurately and clearly as possible.” 


A teacher should not attempt to replace discussion with a set of 
directions for writing. However, he can use a set of directions to 
initiate discussion on the assignment. Discussion clarifies the pur- 
pose of the assignment and helps to build the proper emotional 
climate. 

Even after such discussion, some youngsters cannot bear to ex- 
amine certain of their experiences that were either too unhappy or 
too embarrassing. Many pupils reconstruct their past to make it 
more like the life they wish they could have lived: they are not able 
to describe life as they actually lived it. Becoming aware, through 
discussion, that they have such attitudes may help some such young- 
sters, though not all, to write an accurate story. Still others do not 
have sufficient trust in the staff member involved to unveil the full 
story as they know it. Nevertheless, as an important byproduct, the 
experience of writing a life story does help each pupil clarify rela- 
tionships among events in his life. As he tries to make his life story 
make sense to someone else, he comes to understand himself better. 


The biography of an ideal 

This theme is an interesting variation of the autobi 
can produce effective results when the teacher assigns 
pupils have completed their autobiographies. In makin 
ment, the teacher should suggest that each Pupil first 
person is his ideal, then collect the information for a 
this ideal, following the same outline used in writi 
biography. He need not reveal the ideal’s rea] name. N 
he feel compelled to obtain details Corresponding to every [act i 
cluded in his autobiography. The Purpose of this a in- 
help the pupil and his teacher or counselor become acquainted 18 to 
the ideal the pupil sets for himself, Through a sty dy ot ‘sie 
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I themes, guidance workers frequently discover serious discrepancies 
p- between what the pupil conceives himself to be and what he wishes 
š he were. 


Wn autobiography of the future 


While this technique is only an extension of the autobiography, 
it provides a different type of information, for the pupil has an 
opportunity to project himself into the future, to discuss his am- 
bitions. Because he feels less inhibited than he would in discussing 
his more formal plans for the future, he reveals more readily what 
he values most highly. 

Either of the following sets of directions may be used to initiate 
class discussion of this theme: 


—Imagine yourself ten years in the future and have a good big day- 
dream about it. Describe a day in this life ten years in the future. 
Visualize the sort of person you would like to be, the sort of life 
you would like to be living, and the sort of things you would like 
to be doing. Start at the time you get up and describe your activi- 
ties until you go to bed at the end of the day. 

—Imagine yourself fifty years in the future and write what should 
be added to the autobiography which you just completed. De- 
scribe the important things you would like to have accomplished 
and the people who helped you accomplish them. 


Both sets of directions, used in the proper emotional climate, pro- 
duce valuable information about the secondary school student’s 
important goals in life. Most students discuss family plans, social 
aspirations, and vocational plans more freely here than in their 
autobiographies. If the church is important, the student will bring 

ally he reveals how self-centered or 


this into the discussion. Gener 
other-centered he is. The first set of directions above provides in- 


formation about the youngster as he moves into his most productive 
years, while the second tends to reveal what he hopes to accomplish 


during his whole lifetime. 


Themes on pupil's personal life 

s which help obtain the best possible data from 
the autobiography apply also to other self-revelatory themes. Used 
in the appropriate emotional climate, pupils’ themes can help their 
teachers understand them. The following are but a few good ex- 


The consideration: 
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amples of topics which reflect how the pupil feels about his family, 
his classmates and other acquaintances, his outlook on life, his spe- 
cial needs, his special abilities, his hobbies, interests, and ambitions: 


Friends—Who Are They? 

Friends—Where Do You Find Them? 

High Spots in My School Life 

Leaving Home for College 

Leaving Home for Work 

Living in My Home 

Spending Leisure Time in Our Town 

The Person I Admire Most 

The Person I Pity Most 

What I Want Most from Life 

How I Expect to Earn a Living (the reasonable goal) 
How I Would Like to Earn a Living (the dream goal) 


Similar information may be obtained by having pupils select pic- 
tures about which they write stories. The teacher should encourage 
the pupil to use any picture he may wish, but since some pupils 
will not have other sources to draw from, the teacher should have 
a collection of newspaper and magazine pictures—each of which in- 
cludes children of his pupils’ age group. The collection should 
stimulate pupils to express a wide range of moods and feelings, and 
therefore ought to include scenes ranging from the happiest to the 
unhappiest. Preferably, the material in the pictures should be 
as unstructured or as ambiguous as possible so as to make it easy 
for the pupils to project themselves into the scene.t 

To use this story technique most effectively, the pupils must have 
specific directions for writing their themes. Their teacher should 
tell them to select a picture and write as dramatic a Story as they 
can. In his story each pupil should relate what he thinks led up 
to the event shown in the picture, describe what is happening at 
that moment, and give what he thinks will be the outcome. The 
pupil should be encouraged to give special attention to the char- 
acters’ feelings. When the pupils are ready to submit 


; 2 their stori 
it may be worth while for the teacher to ask each pu È 


pil to add a 
nique was developed by 


nual, Harvard University 
Pion Test is described in 


t The supporting psychological theory for this tech 
Henry A. Murray, in Thematic Abbercebtion Test Ma 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1943. The Thematic Apperce 
Chapter 8. 
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note in which he tells why he happened to choose that particular 
picture for his story. However, the teacher should put no pressure 
on the pupil to give a “logical” answer. Wherever possible, the 
(pupil should attach the picture to his theme. 

The pupil finds that it is easier for him to express his feelings 
through a character in a story than to write or tell about them di- 
rectly. From a series of such stories, teachers and counselors learn 
whether the feelings expressed by the pupil are temporary, or typ- 
ical of his emotional state. Usually the pupil expresses his own feel- 
ings best through the character mentioned first in the story, some- 
times through the character who does most of the acting. Often 
these two are the same character. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 

A. Using the directions above, have each of your students write a story 
about a picture he has chosen. If you cannot justify such an assignment 
in any of your classes, enlist the assistance of one of your friends who 


teaches English. 


The diary and daily log 

Another technique which counselors can use to help pupils dis- 
cover and reveal their problems is the diary. Many pre-adolescents 
and adolescents keep diaries, but most of them consider their, 
diaries to be private property. The private diary helps them ex- 
press their own deep feelings about life—both pleasant feelings and 
unpleasant. 

Occasionally, they are willing to let a trusted counselor read the 
diary. Through study of this personal document, the confidant, in 
conference with the pupil, can learn much about the pupil’s prob- 
lems, needs, and life goals. Many times the counselor discovers deep 
feelings of guilt and fear which the pupil unconsciously associates 
with his pleasant experiences. A trained counselor also may find 
es comments which reveal the reasons for the 
s and the basis for the child’s problems. Coun- 
selors have, for example, asked pupils to keep a record of their hap- 
piest and unhappiest moments and incidents which led up to each. 
These entries often help the pupil identify recurring elements that 
have been associated with the happy and unhappy parts of his life. 

Less jealously guarded, but also less deeply revealing than the 


among the diary entri 
unpleasant association 
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diary, is the pupil’s daily log of activities. To gain a real under- 
standing of how he spends his time, the pupil must want to reveal 
the facts, and he must keep a log of his activities for at least one 
week. Even then the daily log will not be meaningful if the week 
happens to be unusual. This log of his activities helps the pupil 
see how he uses his time; in a sense it shows him what he puts first 
in life. It also helps others to understand him and his school be- 
havior. 

The teacher can use the log of activities to help a pupil learn to 
use time more efficiently. Since, however, the log does reflect what 
the pupil puts first in life, the pupil must study his values in order 
to improve his work habits. Many teachers and counselors have been 
disappointed by pupils who were able to formulate good study 
schedules but were unable to apply the schedules in their daily 
lives; of course it is much easier to develop an efficient-looking 
schedule than to change the motivations which maintain inefficient 
work patterns. 


(| Observations by peers 


Sociometric methods 


So far we have considered techniques for obtaining the child’s 
picture of himself. Sociometric methods provide us with approaches 
for obtaining peers’ reactions to individual pupils. Teachers ant 
counselors may use sociometric methods in organizing effective work 
and play groups, in identifying leaders, isolates, and rejected mem- 
bers, and in identifying both cliques and cleavages within the group. 
Kuhlen and Collister 2 suggest that school people may also use these 
methods to identify pupils who are likely to leave schoo] early, 

But some teachers will argue that they can identify the v 
types of pupils without using sociometric measures, Such te 
will probably be surprised when they use sociometric metho 
frequently the teacher sees group relationships different 
pupils do. Incorrect information makes useless the teac 
to improve the pupils’ ability to live and work in groups 
individuals find their way into the group. 

Sociometric methods may be used most effectively only when iie 


arious 
achers 
ds, for 
ly than the 
her's efforts 
and to help 


4 ÉE. lon Collister, “Soci 
2 mond G. Kuhlen and E Gord ° ; cior 
Big o Graders Who Fail to Finish High School,” 
logical Measurement 12(No. 4):632-37, Winter 1952. 
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pupils understand why teachers want the information asked in the 
questionnaire. As a minimum essential, pupils must feel that the 
teacher will keep their responses confidential. They like to feel that 


my the teacher will use the results to help them learn to work in their 
‘ 


. 


| | 


group more effectively than they have. 

Figure 1 is an example of the instructions and questions appro- 
priate for obtaining sociometric data. The following suggestions 
should help the teacher obtain accurate data with instructions and 
questions like these. 


—The teacher should enlist the pupils’ assistance in formulating the 
questions. Not only should he help pupils select words that all un- 
derstand, but he should also determine whether each question is 
stated so that pupils understand the exact nature of the choice 
presented by it. For example, if the pupil is the kind of person 
who does not want to say that he rejects anyone, does he realize 
that he may answer question 4 (Figure 1) and still contend that 
he accepts all his classmates. In any case, the teacher should try 
to make it easy for pupils to discuss any questions which are not 
clear to them. 

—Questions can be put in two ways: (1) “Whom would you like 
most (least) to have as your lab partner?”; and (2) “If you had to 
select a lab partner from this group, whom would you choose first 
(last)?” Pupils tend to select the same names but appear to be less 
threatened by the second form; therefore, it would be well for the 
teachers to use the latter form. Those pupils who like everyone do 
not feel that they are forced into a position of rejecting anyone. 
Neither are those who reject the group made to feel that they 
must say that they like some members. 

—Not only must the questions be clear but the directions must 
state exactly what the teacher expects the pupils to do. 

—Before the pupils start to answer the questions, they should under- 
stand what will be done with the results after they have answered 
them. It is also important that in reorganizing groups the teacher 
take cognizance of pupils’ choices. If he feels that he cannot take 
their preferences into account in reorganizing the group, he 
should not include items like 2 and 5 in the sample test pre- 


“ sented in Figure 1. 
—To make it easy for the pupils to recall each other’s names, the 
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teacher might reproduce the seating arrangement on the black- 
board. . : ; 

—While the pupils are answering the questions, they should sit so 
that they will not be able to see one another's papers. 


Sociogram and matrix table 


Once the teacher has collected the data, he must interpret them. 
Much has been written by experts about the sociogram ® as a tech- 
nique for interpreting sociometric data. Teachers and counselors 
can use it very effectively in studying the relationships among pu- 
pils’ choices on any one quesvion. Usually, however, more than one 
question is asked, and it is important that teachers and counselors 
note also the relationships among choices on the different ques- 
tions. For analyzing responses to several questions as well as to a 
single one, teachers can use a matrix table, which t 
prepare than the sociogram. 

A reference has been given for the construction o 
(see footnote below). Here are directions for bu 
practical matrix table: 


akes less work to 


f a sociogram 
ilding the more 


—Find a piece of graph paper with at least 
umns as there are pupils. 

—Arrange the pupils’ names alphabetically and number the names 
according to male and female. Moving from top to bottom down 
the left-hand margin of the graph paper, and from left to right 
across the top of the page, copy the designations which have been 
assigned to the pupils (Fi, M; etc.). Of course you may wish to use 
pupils’ initials instead of the numerical designations. 

—Take the first pupil’s questionnaire and record his choices as you 
move across his row. F; in Figure 3 is an example: she chose F, 
on the first question, hence we recorded a 1 under F}. She chose 
F, and Fy on the second question so we recorded a 2 under F> 
and Fe. Continuing this procedure for F,’s questionnaire, we re- 
corded a 3 under Fe, a 4 under Fis, a 5 under Fy and Fy, a 6 
under M,,, and a 7 under Fj». Follow the same process for each 
pupil. 


3 For instance, How to Construct a Sociogram, 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
prepared by Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
very good reference for teachers. 


as many rows and col- 


Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
1948. This pamphlet, which was 
of School Experimentation, is a 
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To illustrate the differences between these two techniques, Figures 
3 2 and 8 present a sociogram and a matrix table from sociometric 
Y a phesnsponses made by the members of an eleventh-grade English class. 
Figure i gives the directions and questions that obtained the data 

for Figures 2 and 3. 


` 


FIGURE 1 Sample Questions for Sociometric Test 


DIRECTIONS: Most people agree that the teacher should understand 
his pupils to work with them most effectively. Knowing how they 
feel about one another is an important part of the teacher’s under- 
standing. 

You are to answer seven questions. After reading each question, 
write in the space provided on this sheet the names which you 
think of first. Please note that questions 2 and 5 cach provide space 
for two names. In answering question number 7 use as many names 
as you wish; you may also answer it with the word “none.” 

Please remember that you do not have to say that you dislike 
anyone—neither do you have to say that you like anyone in this 
class. You are to name the person whom you would choose first if 
you had to select someone from the class for a particular purpose. 
Then you are to name the person whom you would invite last in 
the event that you could not invite them all. Remember that no 
one except your teacher will see what you write. 

Write your name in the space provided, now, before you forget 
it. 


Your name 

. Which pupil would you choose first to attend a school party 
with you? 

. Which two pupils would you choose first to work at the desks 
which are closest to yours? ; 

. Which pupil would you choose first to help you with your home- 
work? 

. Which pupil would you choose last to attend a school party 
win VOUT pe 

. Which two pupils would you choose last to work at the desks 
which are closest to yours? ; 

. Which pupil would you choose last to help you with your home- 
work: ———_—____ 

. With which pupils did you feel you were not well enough ac- 

quainted to know whether or not you should use their names? 
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i hows how these students distributed their responses on 
Sele “ye eventh boy in the alphabetical list) was the 
ae APN noe poe F, (the fourth girl in the alphabetical list) 
ag a a <i These three pupils were chosen most fre- 
were “m - 


: N 
FIGURE 2 Sociogram for an Eleventh-Grade English Class 
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those whom their peers would like to have help them 
quently as sork. Unfortunately, one cannot easily use the socio- 
with — š an relationship of these choices to the choices on the 
grato PA To superimpose on Figure 2 the res 
other m aesan question would not be practical, 
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In Figure 3 we have used bold-faced type for the positive items, 
italic type for the negative items, and circles around the sevens. As 
ag move down each of the series of columns, we can see that: 

—Pupils chose M, on positive items more often than on negative 
items, but many of the pupils did not know him. In contrast, 
pupils rarely named F, and M; for any item, yet they seemed to 
feel that they knew these two pupils. Apparently, Fy3, Fis, Mas; 
and Myg fell in a similar category, except that they were chosen 
on a few negative items, while the few choices of F, and M; were 
positive. 

—Pupils chose M, frequently, and negatively every time; they lim- 
ited their negative choices to items 4 and 5. 

—Although pupils named Mg and Ms on a few positive items, they 
were chosen often on negative items. Moreover, only boys selected 
Mg and Mg on positive items. Six pupils felt that they did not 
know Ms. 

—M; was the person whom the class selected on positive items most 
frequently. In particular, the class preferred him as a helper with 
homework. 

—Pupils chose F,, frequently, too. It is interesting that other girls 
so frequently chose her as the person whom they would like to 
have sit next to them. 

—Not only did pupils mention Mj, on negative items, but most who 
named him did not want him to help them with their homework. 


These six observations demonstrate the way in which the teacher 
can use the matrix table in studying s+ .ometric choices. By mov- 
ing down columns as we did above, the teacher learns how peers 
reacted to each pupil. As he does so, he can quickly identify those 
who chose each pupil in answering each question. And by moving 
across the rows, the teacher can discover whom each of the pupils 
chose. 

The number of choices alone is not the only significant factor. 
As an example, turn back to the last three observations above. Not 
only did the class choose these pupils frequently, but they tended to 
choose each for a particular purpose. In contrast, there are persons 
like Mi, who might have gone unnoticed in seven independently 
because the choices are scattered over sev- 


constructed sociograms, š 
e calls the attention of the teacher 


eral questions: the matrix tabl 
. to such cumulative effects. 
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FIGURE 3 Sociometric Matrix Table for an Eleventh-Grade 
English Class 
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among choices. Questions 3, 6, and 7, on the other hand, tend not to 
appear together in any single column. 
Who’s who in my room 


Though this techni 


que is different from most sociometric meth- 
ods, it applies the sa 


me general principles. Instead of choosing a 
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classmate with reference to a particular activity, the pupil names 
classmates with particular characteristics. The teacher asks the pu- 
pils to read each question carefully and to write just beneath the 
“ma question the names of all classmates about whom that particular 
question makes him think. If the pupil decides that there is in the 

room no one whom the description fits, he writes, “nobody.” Some 
sample questions are listed below: 

Who knows how to help a group get things done promptly? 

Who gets his feelings hurt easily? 

Who never gets things done on time? 

Who gets along with everyone? 

Who is always friendly? 

Who is a good storyteller? 

Who seems to agree with everyone? 

Who stands up for his own rights without becoming rude? 
` F Who is good at planning things? 

Who is always showing off? 

Who is afraid of a lot of things? 
Who can be trusted with a secret? 


The social acceptance scale 


The social acceptance scale * is still another sociometric approach. 
In preparation, the teacher mimeographs copies of the class roll. 
After all pupils have had an opportunity to clarify the assignment 
by discussion, the teacher asks each pupil to follow these directions: 


1. Write 1 in front of your own name. 

ə. Write 2 in front of the name of every pupil whom you would 
like to have as a very close friend. 

3. Write g in front of the name of every pupil whom you would 
like to have as a good friend. 

4. Write 4 in front of the name of every pupil who is not a 
friend, but who you feel is all right. 

5. Write 5 in front of the name of every pupil whom you do not 


know. . 
6. Finally, write 6 in front of all the names which are left. 


As with other sociometric methods, the data obtained by use of 
the social acceptance scale can be plotted on a matrix table, with 


4 The social acceptance scale was developed at the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Guidance workers who need 
more information about this technique should consult this research center. 
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choosers listed along the left side as usual, and each pupil's ratings 

- A s D` 
of his classmates entered along his row. From numbers 2, 3, and 4 
the teacher learns the degree of acceptance of one pupil for another: 
the prevalence of 5's identifies isolates and the 6's identify the re- 


jected. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 

B. With the help of your pupils construct a set of sociometric questions 
which can be used in your class. Mimeograph a set of directions along 
with the questions, and use these materials with the pupils whe 
helped you develop them. Summarize the results in a matrix table. 


( Observations by adults 


The observer's report 

We have now considered those non-test methods of child study 
which get data directly from the pupil and from his peers; the rest 
of this chapter, therefore, will discuss methods which obtain infor- 
mation from adults who come in contact with the child. 

In this category, one of the best of all sources of non-test data is 
the observer's report. Obviously, however, such reports can be no 
better than the observer. Some observers note primarily the thines 
they want to see; others see everything, but cannot report their Bi 
servations so that colleagues find them meaningful. Still others 
learn to separate what they see from what they think about what 
they see; they write good reports. š 

Both counselors and teachers find it difficult to record what the 
child does and says in a particular setting, without also relating l te 
they felt about the behavior. Staff members have become so 3 “i 
tomed to evaluating child behavior that only with great eff es 
they separate the descriptions from the evaluations; sometj se can 
deed, it seems that be record only their interpretations ia ri 
cases, those who read the reports cannot possi : such 
the judgments. I possibly know the b 

The writing of a good report is complicated by another 
the observer is usually doing something else while h ‘her matter: 
the child. He may be teaching a class, or at least W j 
while he observes one pupil. He may be aim isei u 
may be conducting an interview. It does take cece. 
such circumstances, to record accurately what the cl 


asis for 


s observine 

g 
t o[ a class, 
a test, or he 
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does; it takes even more skill to detect how the child feels about 
himself, his problems, and people around him. Nevertheless, many 
teachers and counselors have found that they can do this compli- 
cated job. 

To report child behavior well, the observer must know what to 
look for, where to look for it, and how to recognize it. Practice with 
real cases and assistance from others are required to improve ob- 
servations and to report them with greater accuracy. Co-operative 
effort on the part of the entire school staff is therefore the best 
approach to this problem. Since everyone on the staff will not be 
interested, however, the principal should begin by aiding those who 
are interested in improving the quality of their reports. Small fac- 
ulty discussion groups can be organized by the principal or the 
counselor, or such groups may spring from the building guidance 
committee’s need for more useful reports. 

Teachers in such discussion groups read one another's reports, 
trying to determine whether interpretations are kept separate from 
the facts. When necessary, the readers suggest to the writer how the 
report may be rewritten so as to separate facts from opinions. When- 
ever the readers discover an interpretation not supported by ob- 
served facts, they ask what the writer saw or heard that lead him 
to make that judgment. Then the writer adds these facts to his re- 
port, subordinating the interpretations to them. 

The faculty discussion groups, always helpful, can be especially 
so when the teachers in one group all know and report on one 
child; such an arrangement allows them to help the child, in a 
concerted manner, at the same time that they work to improve 
their reports. Also, the differences in their reporting of one child 
highlight strongly the problems of good report writing. 

Early in their study the members of these groups learn that they 
all need help. As a matter of fact, the teachers must recognize their 
need for help, want help, and trust one another before they will 
discuss frankly each other's reporting errors. Voluntary participa- 
tion and the leader’s acceptance of members’ errors without harsh 
judgments are important in creating the necessary permissive cli- 
mate. 

A counselor may invite prospective members of groups which are 


being organized to improve observation reports to attend a meeting 


in which he uses one functioning group for demonstration purposes. 


i rati x S rst ten or fifteen minutes t 
The demonstration group uses the first es to 
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analyze one or two of their reports,® and then the counselor involves 
the entire audience an evaluating the demonstration group's pro- 
cedures. He then divides the entire group into study groups, each of 
which works on the same report with the help of the counselor and 
the members of the demonstration group. Finally, after ten or fifteen 
minutes of such work, the entire group reassembles to discuss the 
report and to raise further questions on the procedure. Thus, the 
counselor may initiate a number of these study groups at a single 
staff meeting. 

The following two reports are brief examples of those which 
might be used by a counselor in initiating study groups: 


Case ı was written by a sixth-grade teacher: 

“Jane is a very bright girl. She figures out how to do her problems 
very quickly. She is usually the first one to finish her work. Just the 
same there are too many computational errors on her arithmetic 
paper for someone with her ability. Instead of checking her work 
for errors, she talks to her neighbors and reads mystery stories. All 
she wants to do is finish her work so she can play.” 


Case 2 was written by a fifth-grade teacher: 
“I watched Jimmy work for the fifteen minutes just prior to the 


morning recess. He read from his geography book for about ten 
minutes. During this period he looked at the clock several times 
Twice I saw him looking at Carol, who ignored him. The last few 
minutes he looked at his spelling words. He didn’t do anything 
wrong, but he didn’t accomplish anything either. And he needs fa 
do so much work on his spelling.” 9 


First, how can the sixth-grade teacher’s report be improv i 
i i i i imi ed? 
Wherein did he fail to discriminate between what he observed 
what he thought about his observations? Group discussion and 
i i m 
reveal that the following questions would need answers beit ight 
could rewrite this report: re he 
—How did he know that Jane was a bright girl? 
—How many pupils finished their work ahead of Jane? 
—On what evidence did he conciude that she m P 
nad, 
€ too many er. 


rors? 


5 In such meetings, of course, the reports studied would b 
e duplicat 
ed, pro. 


jected on a screen, or copied on the blackboard. 
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—How does he know that she wants to finish quickly so that she can 
s play? 

As a result of questions like these, the sixth-grade teacher's re- 
vised report reads as follows: 

“Jane was the first one to complete her assignment again today. 
In checking her work, I found seven errors. While she frowned 
when I asked her to redo those seven problems, she did the prob- 
lems over and corrected her mistakes. 

“When we studied the sample problem in our new work, she 
was one of four who volunteered to demonstrate how to do the 
new work. (According to our test scores she is one of the two or 
three brightest children in the class: Binet IQ is 129; California 
Test of Mental Maturity IQ is 134.) When I came around to check 
her work, she was reading a mystery. (This happens frequently.) 

“Several times during the hour I noted that she spoke to both 
Jack and Sally. 

“Interpretation: My own feeling is that she is a very bright girl 
who would rather play than to do her work as well as she can. She 
needs to improve her work habits.” 


In the second version of this report we find the data which jus- 
tify the teacher’s original judgments. We also have the facts so 
that we can make our own judgments. 

Similarly, here are the questions that would have to be answered 
before Case 2, above, could be revised: 


—What made the teacher think that Carol ignored Jimmy? 

—What caused Jimmy's teacher to conclude that Jimmy did not 
accomplish anything? 

—What proportion of the words does Jimmy usually spell correctly? 

—What is the most efficient way for Jimmy to study his spelling? 

—Why does the teacher think that this method is most efficient for 


the boy? 

With the answers to these questions at hand, we could substitute 
facts for opinions and rewrite the report. If the teacher did not 
know the answer to certain of these questions, then we would list 
them as questions to be answered through further study of the 
child. Finally, we would list his opinions and interpretations as a 


separate part of the report. PO l 
Although the methods described above will improve the objec- 
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tivity of written reports, there is still the possibility that several 
teachers observing the same child may report somewhat differentty 
Out of their own experiences, teachers develop their own valı 4 
interests, and needs; these influence their selection of q s: ne 
which they describe. Teachers should not forget that for th _ S 
in studying a child's behavior, there is need for several Mt a 
observations by different persons. Such co-operative study te 
fills in the gaps cr cated by an individual’s selection of events ney 4 
also tends to correct misconceptions created by unfounded fame 
pretations. 

In learning to observe objectively and to report accurately what 
was observed, teachers may find the following suggestions helpful: 


—The observer should try to know himself, to understand how his 
own personal needs and biases influence what he notices and re- 
cords as significant behavior. 

—He should describe the setting in which he observed the child. 

—He should record what the child does and says, in as much detail 
as possible, relating especially those events which reflect how the 
child sees himself and his problems. He should try to keep a run- 
ning account of the events in the order in which they occur, 
Whenever possible, the observer should also note the actions af 
others which seem to be related to the child's behavior. 

—He should observe the child in many different situations—in the 
classroom, in the lunchroom, in the halls, on the playground, at 
school parties, in the community, and in the home. He should ob- 
serve the child at work and at play, with peers, subordinates, and 


superiors. He should observe the child during different periods of 


the day. . . ; 
_The observer should describe typical behavior as well as unusual 


behavior. It is important to know what the child does in a familiay 
setting as well as what he does in a problem scene, a 
—Most observers find that they need to make some notes while th 
are observing. Teachers who are carrying on another ats) 
while they observe must make very sketchy notes. Howey y 
sketchy notes help eliminate errors. 
_Observers should remember that the record of a Jingle inete 
s little about the child, but a collection of reports kept ove nit 
od of time by several good observers reveals a significant ra 
pment. Such a collection of reports te 
a 


er, even 


tell 


peri 
tern in the child’s develo 
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“anecdotal records,” will be discussed in the next section of this 
chapter. 


zç GUIDANCE EXPERIENCES 

C. Bring to class the report which you made in connection with the 
observation assigned in Chapter 2 (see page 51). Your instructor may 
divide your class into groups to discuss these reports. 

D. Arrange to show the film Guidance Problems for School and Home 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1941—showing 
time 18 minutes). Use the above suggestions for reporting behavior to 
write a report reviewing the behavior of the film’s main character, 
Danny. After you have written your report, add a note in which you 
explain how you could have helped Danny. At this point your instruc- 
tor may divide your class into groups in order that you may study and 
evaluate one another's reports. 


The anecdotal record 


In special cases, teachers are willing to make detailed reports. 
Usually, however, they do not have the time for writing long re- 
ports. The anecdotal record, therefore, is the most elective tech- 
nique for obtaining teachers’ observations. The anecdotal record 
is nothing more than a technique for collecting information ob- 
tained according to the rules of the previous section. 

Usually the teacher finds the 3- by 5inch card to be a handy re- 
cording form. On one side the teacher records the students name 
and a description of the behavior he observed: on the other side he 
records any interpretations he cares to make. The teacher should 
also record his own name and the date. With little effort he can 
file the card in the pupils’ cumulative folder, preferably in a spe- 
cial pocket for these anecdotes inside the folder. Moreover, it is de- 
sirable that the cards be arranged in chronological order so that 
one may trace the development of behavior patterns in studying 
the anecdotes. 

When, for example, Jane Barker (a high school counselor) intro- 
duced the use of anecdotal records in her school, she left a pack of 
3- by 5-inch cards on every teacher's desk and explained how they 
should be used. Because she kept the cumulative records in her 
office, which was convenient for faculty members to pass on leaving 
the building, she suggested that they leave anecdotes there. Never- 
theless, she still found that she had to go to the teachers for informa- 
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tion when following up certain cases. For example, Jane r 

the assistance of the high school guidance committee > pein 
Ralph. Following that meeting she received progress ae sre 
all of the boy’s teachers except Harold Wilson. Janes — ioc 
rold Wilson shows how she used this opportunit Ss s. 
ing him how to write anecdotal reports. yf 50 teach 

Meeting him in the hall before the students entered the buildi 

ane asked, “Harold, how is Ralph doing ra 


with Ha 


one morning, J 
studies?” 
Harold replied briefly, “Better.” 
t seeing that his mind was on other things, sl 
asked again, “In what ways is he doing better?” sa 
“He says he is able to keep up with his assignments now. He read 
torical novel this semester, and that’s something for him lla 
ast examination,” said Harold more fully. After 
d, “He told me he had never had a ‘B’ in nthe 
de of his mathematics before that oa 


Jane waited, bu 


a his 
got a ‘B’ on his 1 
moment Harold adde 
high school course outsi 


ination.” 

Jane was pleased. “That’s real progress for Ralph.” Then sl 
added, “You know, that last remark of yours would make a she 
e folder. Could you put it on this rs 


anecdote for the cumulativ: 
Then it can be shared with others who are trying to help Ral 
alph.” 


Harold agreed. As Jane left him at his class door, she added. “ 
you think of some special help he needs, it would be a go oI , If 
to write that on the other side of the card. In that way E od idea 
n use your recommendation and still separate your e rest of 
terpretations.” observa- 
dividual contacts Jane helped the teach 
ldren and write reports which aie ers learn 
colleagues 


us ca 
tions from your in 

Through such in 
how to observe chi 


could use. 


Pupil rating sheets 
The anecdotal record produces evidence pertaining i 
Ot 


of only a few pupils. The staff should use some other dey; 
cure periodic evaluations of growth for all the pupils mn to pro. 
a carefully constructed pupil rating sheet for this in hey may use 
For this instrument to be effective in any of 
who use it (pupils, parents, and teachers) must und ol, 
can be achieved if they work together to define ay 


he growth 


all Persons 
nd it, This 
Pupils and 
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teachers should accomplish in the school, what teachers should 
report to the parents, and what the pupil rating sheet is to accom- 
plish. While the school board is legally responsible for determining 
what the school is to accomplish, and while it cannot legally dele- 
gate this responsibility, it can and usually does encourage this kind 
of co-operative planning. In most cases the school board gives very 
serious consideration to the advice it receives from a group represent- 
ing pupils, parents, and teachers. 

After the pupil-parent-teacher committee has defined the impor- 
tant objectives to be accomplished in the school, and the questions 
which should be answered in reporting on pupil growth to parents, 
those on the staff who have special training in measurement and 
evaluation should take over the responsibility for constructing the 
rating sheet. If they feel that the committee has developed an un- 
reasonably long list of questions for the rating sheet to answer, these 
specialists should seek the help of the committee in reducing the 
list of questions to the minimum essentials. The committee working 
with the specialists should incorporate into the rating sheet the 
questions which parents and pupils want answered, but should also 
consider whether the teachers who use the rating sheets will have 
opportunity to answer the questions through their everyday contacts 
with children. 

After they obtain the final list of questions which are to be 
answered in reports to parents, the measurement specialists should 
prepare appropriate multiple-choice responses for each question. 
In doing this they should focus their attention on describing be- 
havior rather than on judging it. 

As a first step in preparing multiple-choice responses, the staff 
committee of specialists should ask teachers to provide their own 
answers to the questions for a sample group of pupils. The teachers’ 
answers will provide the material that the specialists will develop 
into multiple-choice responses. However, the specialists should in- 
struct teachers to avoid the use of general terms like “excellent,” 
“good,” “average,” and “poor” in describing pupil behavior. These 
terms have different meanings for different people; therefore, even 
though the teachers’ responses will inevitably include judgmental 
statements, such material should be minimized by the specialists 
in constructing multiple-choice responses to the basic questions. 
Instead, the specialists should seek descriptions of child behavior 
which answer the questions defined by the parent-pupil-teacher 
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committee. Every response should have a direct bearing on tl 

question as stated. 2 SaS 
The following examples were developed by a group which fol 

lowed this plan: os 


1. How efficient is this student in doing his assigned work? 

( )11 He appears to be efficient in completing m 
but there are usually errors in it which must | 
corrected. ey 

( ) 12 Hecan do good work when he works with an efficient 
classmate but hesitates to go ahead on his own. 

€ ) 18 He gives up without trying very hard. 

( ) v4 He tends to waste time getting started, but he does 

work efficiently once he settles down to a task. 

He uses his time efficiently and turns out good work 
While he recognizes that he needs help with his wori: 
habits, he is not always appreciative of the help 
offered him. 

( ) ig (None of the DOr aee a 


Does this student assume responsibility for doing his school 


2. 

work? 

( ) wá He does only what he is required to do. 

( ) 1.2 He usually does more than he is required to do. 

( ) 18 He usually does not complete his work. 

( ) 1-4 Occasionally he does more than he is required to q 

( ) 15 When he is interested in the topic, he does more har 
the teacher requires of him; at other times, he P an 
only what the teacher requires him to do. ý oes 

( )1 6 When he knows how to do the work, he will P 


than the teacher requires, but he tends to aen 
which are difficult for him. tasks 


( ) 1-7 (None of the above) pe ee a 


To avoid a ranking of responses from good to bad, the i 
be arranged alphabetically within each question, = i rt 
write in their own answers after “none of above” monet may 
multiple-choice responses fail to describe the child as the oe the 
Whenever a response appears regularly in this titans B a him. 
be added as a new response. should 
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If the school is using letter grades, and most high schools and 
many elementary schools do use them, teachers must of course con- 
tinue to report letter grades, but may use the rating sheet to supple- 
ment them. If teachers are giving letter grades on character traits, 
they may be able to substitute the rating sheet for that part of the 
report card. 

A carefully prepared rating, once each semester, ‘should be suff- 
cient. More frequent reports tend to require so much time that 
teachers are forced to make superficial evaluations. Where an ad- 
ministrator asks the teachers to make one report cach semester, he 
should let them do the reports at a leisurely pace throughout the 
last half of the semester. With the forms before them and the ques- 
tions in mind, they can pencil in notes throughout this nine-week 
period. 

Elementary school teachers should prepare the original and one 
carbon copy.® Since secondary teachers see so many pupils, only an 
original should be required from them, and someone, preferably a 
clerk, should be assigned the responsibility for transposing all the 
secondary school teachers’ evaluations to an original and a carbon, 
mailing the original to parents and filing the carbon in the cumu- 
lative folder. By retaining a carbon copy of each pupil's periodic ap- 
praisal the staff acquires a progress report on every pupil. Teachers 
may use anecdotal records to supplement the rating sheets. 


The case conference summary 
Even where a school has a guidance committee whose members 
provide leadership for child study groups, the groups do not always 
record what they learn for future use. Reports of the case confer- 
ences should become a part of the child’s cumulative record. Every 
guidance committee should elect a secretary to be responsible for 
making a record of the following: 
_What did we learn about the child? 
—What were the positive factors around which we might build a 
remedial program? 
—What responsibilities did we assign to staff members selected to 
help the child? 


ol teachers usually see fewer pupils daily than high 
o incorporate the answers to the com- 
In that event they would not need a 


6 Since elementary scho! 
school teachers do, they may be able t 
mittee’s questions in letters to parents. 


rating sheet. 
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Where we find the type of guidance organization described in 
Chapter 1, we know it is the responsibility of the guidance commit- 
tee to conduct child study sessions. There are other schools in which 
faculty members conduct child study sessions less systematically, In 
these situations either the principal or the counselor usually ar- 
ranges for case conferences whenever a staff member wants assist- 
ance in helping a pupil. Here, too, someone should be assigned 
responsibility for recording answers to the questions above. 


The academic record 


Most elementary schools record some kind of grade. Every second- 
ary school must keep a record of courses taken by the students, 
and practically all secondary schools record a grade for each course. 

While an individual grade is usually quite unreliable, the high 
school student’s rank in his class is significant for predicting his 
success in college. Further, it provides the guidance worker with 
clues which help him become acquainted with the student’s work- 
ing level, his work habits, and his attitude toward his work. 

Under circumstances in which the student can afford to examine 
his real feelings without threat, the guidance worker can use these 
grades to help the student analyze his school achievement and his 
academic interests. For instance, even the top students do not 
achieve success in all fields with equal effort. As a matter of fact, 
some students may not be doing their best work in the fields in 
which it is easiest for them to do well. Much more information of 
this sort can be learned in working with the student and helping 
him analyze his record, than can be learned from either the student 
or his record in isolation. 


The work record 


Through work experiences young people meet and learn to work 
with persons from many walks of life. Not only do they earn money, 
but they learn about themselves and about how others in their com- 
munity live and make a living. Sometimes teachers forget that the 
pupil improves his work habits on the job; occasionally, this is 
where he first realizes a need to improve his work habits. The school 
should include in the cumulative folder a description of these work 
experiences, providing, as a minimum, space for the facts called for 
by the form in Figure 4. 


— 
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While the cumulative folder should carry the information called 
for in Figure 4, the counselor will often need to obtain more infor- 
mation than that. He should let the pupils know that he is willing 
to help them evaluate job experiences. With co-operation of the 
English teacher, the counselor may obtain themes on “The Summer 
Job” or “The Part-Time Job” which can be used to supplement 
the information on jobs carried in the cumulative records. Such 


FIGURE 4 The Work Record 


: À nd Name of Firm 7 Ç " 
Job Title Nature of Work and Supervisor When Employed 


themes might include the pupil’s analysis of his experiences in 
terms of: 


—The parts of the job which he liked best 
—The parts of the job which he disliked most 
—The parts of the job which he did best 


` —The parts of the job which he did most poorly 


—How he felt about the people with whom he worked 
—What he learned from the work experience 


As the pupil analyzes his job experiences and their effect upon 
him, he comes to understand himself better. Although the counselor 
job experience, there is no sub- 


may help the pupil in evaluating : : 
out the experience himself and 


stitute for the pupil’s thinking ab 
deciding what it did for him. 


The activity record 

Today more and more school people are see called a to 
evaluate pupils’ work outside the classroom. Emp oyers and col ege 
admissions officers have come to believe that the extra-class partici- 
pation record is an important part of the personnel record. This 
means that teachers and counselors must be able to report some- 
thing about the pupil's extra-class activities 1n school other than the 
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names of the organizations to which he belonscd. They must be able 
to describe the organization, the major activities carried on while 
the pupil was a member, and the pupil's part in these activities. 
Figure 5 indicates these minimum essentials, which should become 
a part of the cumulative folder. 

Several examples of guidance through extra-class activities are 
described in Chapter 15. Furthermore, the significance of the extra- 
class experiences is examined in Chapter 16. 


FIGURE 5 The Activity Record 


Membership 
Dates 


Pupil's Role Major Projects 


The Activity 


The health record 


While teachers cannot give medical treatment, they must always 
be sensitive to clues which suggest a health problem. No teacher can 
expect a child to profit from his school work when he is ill. Not 
only do teachers need the help of medical men in treating children 
but they also need the doctor's help in training them to look Bay 
clues which suggest the need for referral to a doctor. 

More and more schools are requiring a regular general physica] 
examination and dental examination in September, just prior to 
the opening of school. Even the small school usually employs a 
school doctor on a part-time basis or at least has an understanding 
with a local physician that he will serve as school doctor when there 
is need for his services. Regardless of how his services are secured, the 
doctor employed by the school should advise the school officials as to 
the nature of the physical examination required, Through similar 
means the school administrator should arrange for dental exam- 
inations. Some parents prefer to take their child to their fami] 
doctor and dentist. While this may be permitted, all doctors ae, 
make the periodic examination should report to the appropriate 
school official designated by the superintendent of schools. The 
superintendent should also make arrangements for reporting ed 


> 
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examinations to parents; if the child's condition is satisfactory, the 
parents should know, and if the child needs medical care, the parents 
should certainly know. 

In the event that the parents cannot afford the necessary medical 
care, someone in the school—school doctor, school nurse, or prin- 
cipal—should seek the help of local or county welfare agencies. 
Health examinations are valuable only when the proper authorities 
take action in correcting health problems. 

In addition to the health report from the doctor and the dentist, 
a contagious disease record should be maintained. Some schools in- 
corporate it into the, personal history questionnaire. Other schools 
have it filled out at the same time but keep it detached so that it can 
be pulled out for use by the doctor or nurse. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
1. Cronbach, Lee J., Essentials of Psychological Testing, Harper, New 
York, 1949. In Chapter XVIII Cronbach makes good suggestions for 
improving observations and for using rating scales. 
a. Describe one situation in which you could apply Cronbach's ideas 
on developing a rating scale for use in your work. 
b. From what other sources could you obtain data to supplement 
that which would be provided by your scale? 
Froehlich, Clifford P., and Darley, John G., Studying Students, Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1952. Chapters IV-VIII, and XV are 
recommended for study in connection with the topics presented in this 


n 


chapter. 

a. What do these authors believe the staff should observe about 
students? 

b. How can the staff obtain information from the pupil about him- 

self? 

Prescott, D. A., “Communicating Knowledge of Children to Teachers,” 
Child Development, 19:15-24; March 1948. In this paper Prescott re- 
views his experiences in helping a group of teachers increase their 
understanding of children through use of child study on the job. 

a. How could this technique be used in your school? 
Strang, Ruth, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School, 
Harper, New York, 1949- Professor Strang presents excellent material 
on the following: observing behavior, Chapter II; rating scales, Chapter 


III; personal documents, Chapter IV; the case study, Chapter VIII. 


a. What is a case study? . 
b. What are the characteristics oÍ a good case study; 


SUGGESTED FILM 


1. This Is Robert (80 minutes) New York University Film Library, pro- 
duced by the department of Child Study of Vassar College in Coopera- a 
tion with Sarah Lawrence College Nursery School, 1942. This film is >= 
a photographic study of an aggressive boy who has minor problems, 

The film traces Robert's development from the time he entered nursery ` 
school until he finds a place for himself in the first grade. 
Turn back to the early part of this chapter and reread the 
tions for observing and reporting on child behavior. Use the 
tions in writing up your observations of Robert in this film. 
a. Compare your report with the reports of two of your classmates. 
Were there any differences in the things you selected to report? 
How were these differences related to your own personal interests? 
b. What were Robert's good points? 
c. What were the strong positive influences in Robert's early child- 
hood? 
d. What made it difficult for Robert to adjust to his grandparents? 
e. How did the nursery school help Robert? 
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CHILD STUDY 
WITH TEST Sa 
AN 
INTRODUCTION 


EsTs can be and are used by teachers and counselors to help 

them understand their pupils. Some of these workers are in- 

clined to have too much faith in a test score. Others are not 
trained to use the instruments which they attempt to use; sometimes 
they misuse tests. Through misinterpretations of test scores they may 
encourage pupils to make poor choices, or they may make unfortu- 
nate choices for pupils. s 

Other workers can interpret test scores for their colleagues but 
cannot make test results meaningful to the pupils who come to them 
for help. This may result simply from the teacher’s or counselor’s 
choosing words which pupils do not understand. Poor communica- 
tion of meaning may also result from failure of the worker to create 
an emotional climate in which the pupil can study himself and 
learn to accept the self which he sees. 

Many aspects of the use of tests as child-study tools are shown by 
the record of the interview Sam Waldon had with his counselor, 
when Sam learned the results of his participation in the state high 
school testing program. We will see the methods that a fairly skill- 
ful counselor used to interpret test scores for one pupil; we will see 
also how other, non-test data are needed to make child study fully 
effective. Finally, we will see how a counselor can work with his 
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colleagues to help a student understand himself and initiate educa- 
tional-vocational planning. 


( Interpreting test scores to a pupil 


Sam’s counselor, Jim Anderson, found the test-program results on 
a student record card (Figure 6) in an envelope pasted inside the 
boy’s cumulative folder. The test results are at the upper right 


FIGURE 6 Student Record Card 
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corner: L, NL, and TOT are language, non-language, and total 
parts of the mental test; PSR and SSR are reading tests in physical 
and social sciences; WR and CON are writing and English usage 
tests. 

Mr. Anderson remembered Sam as an eager competitor, 
to take tests and always wanted to do well on them. 
entered the room, even before he sat down, he aske 
“When we took those tests last September, the prin 
could find out from you how we did on them. Som 
guys told me that you’ve received the stuff that the 
back to the school. How’d I do?” 

“You asked about these tests a couple of weeks ago, 
Sam?” Anderson responded with a grin. “You are real 
know how you did, aren’t you?” 

Sam, once settled in a chair, said, “M-hm, te 
me wonder. When we took those tests, I though 


who likeq 
And as Sam 
q cheerfully, 
cipal said we 
€ of the other 
University sent 


didn’t you, 
ly eager to 


sts like that make 
t they said that we 
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could find out how we compared with other juniors all over the 
state. How did I compare?” 

Anderson hesitated a moment, and then said, “Instead of answer- 
ing your question, I'll tell you about each test. Our talking about 
each test should help you to remember what each test was like. And 
as you think about each one, you will probably be able to guess 
about how well you did on it.” 

To this Sam responded somewhat impatiently, “I think that I 
can remember each test, but why not just go through the reports 
and tell how I did on each one?” 

Anderson said, “If a student makes a guess that is approximately 
right, and he often does, then I am pretty sure he knows where he 
stands. If I tell him what he scored without getting him to estimate 
it first, I can’t always be sure whether he really understands or not. 
If he somehow gets the impression that he is a lot better than he 
really is, then he may make educational and vocational plans that 
he won't be able to live up to. If he comes to think that he isn’t as 
good as he really is, then he may make plans which fail to use his 
real ability. If you can tell me how well you did, then I can be very 
sure you understand. Does that explain why we interpret tests this 
way?” 

Sam's response was, “Makes sense—let’s talk about the tests.” 

A summary of what was said in the next few responses, rather 
than the responses themselves, will make this recorded interview 
more clear, since we have not yet studied the particular test reviews 
which Chapters 7 through 9 contain. First, Anderson described each 
of the three types of tests briefly and checked to see whether Sam 
felt that he had understood the directions for each and whether he 
believed he had sufficient time to answer the questions for which 
he knew the answers. Then he described very carefully each of the 
various parts of the mental test (The California Test of Mental 
Maturity, described in Chapter 7) to help Sam recall his feelings 
while taking the test and to explain what types of questions such 
a test might help a pupil like Sam answer for himself. 

Apparently, Sam recalled the test and understood everything 
Anderson had said about it except Anderson’s oe of the word maze 
(referring to one part of the test). Sam said, “Yes, I think I remem- 


ber that test, but what is a maze? f 
“Just a minute; TIl show you a picture of a maze. There’s a pic- 
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ture of a maze i m ok w S 5 Ander- 
n one of y books,” was the res ponse which Ar 
on made g icture wi >am. 
S de as he sought the picture and showed it to S 
Sam said, Oh, I remember, that part was easy, but T'IH yet I 
n O SO well on the part on stor problems and vocabulary. 
i 't d. V h y >] d bul ” 
didn’t P y 


smiled and said, “You guessed correctly, 
emai in that part that you didn’t seem to und 
many tae hice part of the test dealing with ability to 
T more difficult for you hamit <4 
Even though Sam had guessed oO 
difficulty accepting the results, rie = 
of words in that vocabulary test that I ha 
Anderson said, “You find there are ma 
books that you don’t know? 


There are 
erstand. In 
use written 
most juniors.” 

he apparently had some 
said, “There were a lot 
d never seen before.” 
ny words in your school 
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Here Anderson missed what really concerned the boy; he should 
have responded to Sam’s negative feelings about being tested on 
material which he felt he had never had a chance to learn. Thus, 
Sam left the problem unsolved and said, “Oh, I get along okay, but 
my spelling could be improved. How did I do on the rest of the 
test?” : 

“You're hoping you did better in the other parts?” Anderson said, 
this time expressing what Sam felt. After Sam nodded to agree, 
Anderson continued the discussion of the mental test and intro- 
duced the discussion of part two with the following statement: 
“Where you didn’t have to use written ideas to solve problems or 
make interpretations, you did well. In fact, you did better than 
most juniors did on the parts dealing with the pictures, the drawings, 
the maze, and the number work. Ard you must have found the 
reading tests in science and social studies easy too.” 

Though the boy was enthusiastic and cheerful, he returned, by 
inference, to his earlier point about being tested on material which 
he had never had a chance to learn. He said, “Yes, I knew I did 
okay on those tests. I can read something and tell what it means if 
it doesn’t include a lot of words I don’t know.” 

This time Anderson responded to Sam’s feeling as follows: “Then 
you can work with written ideas too, but the mental test used words. 
you didn’t know.” This brought out Sam's negative feelings about 
the test. Eventually, however, the boy concluded that since other 
juniors were able to handle the vocabulary, he should be able to 
handle it too, and perhaps he should determine why he had trouble 
with it. Finally, he said, “Did I do better than most juniors did on 
the science and social studies tests, too?” Mr. Anderson indicated 
that he did. 

Then the boy said, “Was that other test on English and gram- 
mar? I don’t suppose I did so well in that English test.” 

Recognizing Sam’s concern over poor performance on the English 
test, Anderson said, “Your concern over poor performance is un- 
warranted, You did about as well as most of the other juniors. When 
‘one arranges all of the juniors’ scores from high to low you fall 
near the middle of the group.” 

Though Sam had no further questions about the test results, he 
did make an appointment for the purpose of reconsidering his vo- 


cational plans. 
Now:let us evaluate what happened in the interviéw. What did 
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the test scores reveal about Sam? In studying them, one notes first 
the great difference between the language and non-language sayas 
in the mental test (California Test of Mental Maturity, Figure 6 
upper right corner, “L,” “WE” and “TOT” Only ç per vane of 
the juniors in Illinois who participated in this program did more 
poorly than Sam on the language part, yet 73 per cent did more 
poorly than he on the non-language part. When the non-language 
score is so much higher than the language score, one should en 
gate the possibility that the pupil has a reading difficulty, 

On the other hand, one also notes the inconsistency between the 
language score of the mental test and the reading test scores 
(PSR = 85 and SSR = 73, upper right corner of Figure 6.) In spite 
of the low language score, Sam appears to read and use science and 
social studies material rather well. Still, Sam explained it: he said 
he understood the vocabulary in the science and social studies tests, 
Nevertheless, there is sufficient doubt about Sam’s reading profi- 
ciency to justify a diagnostic reading examination and an individual 
mental test. 

How do the writing skills and English usage scores (WR and CON 
in Figure 6) fit into this picture? In general, Sam’s performance a 
the English usage and writing skills test was like that of the run-of- 
the-mill junior. As a matter of fact, the test results show that he 
expressed his ideas better than 62 per cent of the juniors who took 
the test. On English usage, punctuation, and spelling he did better 
than 63 per cent of the group. This is better than one would expect 
from a student with the language score which Sam carned on the 
tiental test; These data, therefore, confirm the need for further tes 
of Sam’s reading and mental abilities. sts 

Why did Mr. Anderson try to involve the boy in interpretin tl 
test scores? He wanted to be sure that he created a climate in a! the 
Sam could accept the test results and use them in studying masm 
By helping Sam recall the testing situation, he was able to hel G É. 
estimate his own performance level. When Sam's estim Pan 
Mr. Anderson confirmed it; when it was incorrect 
aking Sam defensive. When S 3 


ate was cor- 

rect, je i 
it without m am reacted es. 
one of the scores, Mr. Anderson helped Sam express his nes y to 
feelings toward the results. f egative 
Why did Mr. Anderson avoid the reporting of — . 
Exact scores are easily misunderstood by the Pupil, and they Som th 
he 


N w. re more preci 
impression that the results a € precise than they are. What the 


ot 
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adviser did say was meaningful to Sam. The interpretations indi- 
cated where Sam ranked without implying that results were more 
discriminating than they actually were. 

In preparing for the next interview, Mr. Anderson recognized 
that he needed more information about the boy's picture of him- 
self, his home, his academic record, his extra-class activities, and his 
work experiences. Data of these sorts, available from both test and 
non-test sources, would help Sam and Mr. Anderson make the best 
and most realistic educational and vocational plans for the boy. 
Mr. Anderson obtained his information through a case conference 
and an examination of Sam's cumulative record. He learned that 
Sam usually made at least “B” grades in all school subjects; his 
work in industrial arts was very outstanding. Sam had planned 
to be a teacher ever since he was a ninth-grader; on his Student 
Record Card (Figure 6) he indicated an interest in teaching indus- 
trial arts. 

The case conference also revealed that though Sam was very criti- 
cal of poor workmanship by some classmates, he helped them and 
made friends among them. None of the teachers knew his mother, 
but they knew the father. They concluded that Sam's father thought 
a lot of the boy and that he was very much interested in Sam’s 
future. Sam had considerable work experience for a boy of his age. 
He had worked one summer on a farm and another in a filling 
station. For two years he had also held a part-time filling station job 
during the school year. Sam had always been able to get a job on his 
own and keep it. Sam was on the basketball squad and was also a 
member of the band. He and his dad loved to hunt together and do 
wood work in their basement workroom. 

There were two test scores in addition to the scores from 
the Illinois Testing Program in Sam’s folder. Sam had taken the 
Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities in the ninth grade. The 
school used the publisher's norms for percentile ranks. Sam's scores 
were recorded as follows: number, 93; verbal meaning, 50; word 
fluency, 32; reasoning, 50; space, 86; and memory, 58. Obviously, 
these scores agree with the mental test scores in the state high school 
test battery (California Test of Mental Maturity). As in the later 
testing, his performance on non-verbal tests was better than on 
verbal tests. These data further justified Mr. Anderson’s decision 
to arrange for further testing. 

Also, in the ninth grade Sam had taken the Kuder Preference 
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Record. Sam's scores on the Kuder were also reported i 1 
ranks as follows: outdoor, 34; mechanical, HO; com ides percentile 
scientific, 35; persuasive, 62; artistic, 78; literary s9 mona; 93; | 
social service, 35; and clerical, 24. Mr. Anderson Si 93; b 
Sam’s interests in all areas except computational, a. 
and literary were like those of most boys. Furthermore s 
centile Ranks of the Mean Scores o[ Men in Various ee wa s Per- 
Groups? presents a substantially different profile for Fee i 
Training Teachers.” Since Sam's results in the Kuder Narain 
Record were two years old, and a boy may change interest . . 
ably in such a period, Mr. Anderson decided to have ere 


the test again. 


( Planning a testing program 


A successful testing program must be planned around the pupils’ <) 
needs, the teachers' and counselors' questions about their ate 
and the professional competencies of the staff. As the guidance ite ; 
mittee members help their colleagues study pupils, they learn Ee 
information the school needs about most pupils. The guidance 
committee also has an opportunity to co-operate with commit, 
from other schools through the system-wide co-ordinating guidance 
council described in Chapter 1. š e 
Every test which is used should be administered for a specific pu 
pose which is clear to those who are involved in. the testin par 
eriences 2—those administering and interpreting the test and A a 
taking it. Obviously, the more mature the pupil, the better ke al 
understand the reasons for his taking the test, but even he | ill iy 
mature child should be helped, on his own level, to ides ac 
best he can why he is being tested. Certain tests have value for as 
a small part of the school population; usually only the a a only 
his counselor are involved in these cases, so others need s: wn sa 
1G. Frederic Kuder, Examiner's Manual for the Kuder Preference R k 
Vocational—lorm C, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1951, p. 1 ecord, 
2 Two papers which support the idea that the pupil should tdas 
reason for testing before taking the test are cited here:- and the 


Edward S. Bordin and Ray H. Bixler, “Test Selection: A Process of 
ing,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 6(No. syin Counsel- 
oe dy of Client Self-Selection of L. 
“A Study o ient Self-Selection of Tests in Vocati 
tional Cou 
n- 


Julius Seeman, “A tend Pahala M 
seling,” Educational an sychological Measurement, 8(No. 9). A À 
` 3):327-46, A tae 

» Au- 


tumn 1948. ë ; 
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stand the reasons for testing. Other tests—those around which the 
basic testing program is built—help answer questions for which 
teachers and counselors feel they need information on all pupils. 
These tests, which are included in the testing program for all pupils, 
are of course intended to improve teachers’ understanding of their 
pupils, and in order to achieve this objective teachers must under- 
stand how to interpret these test scores, and how to relate them to 
other facts about their pupils. Unless there is someone on the school 
staff who is trained to use these data, the school should not give the 
test, for incorrect interpretation of tests may result in actions which 
hurt rather than help children. 

Since teachers help the guidance committee decide what ques- 
tions they want answered through use of tests, some will become 
oriented to the use of a test before the school first gives it. New 
teachers enter a school system every year, however, and not all of 
them will have had this orientation. Fortunately, increasing num- 
bers of teachers are taking advanced work in tests and measure- 
ments. If there is no counselor on the staff who can train teach- 
ers to interpret test scores and relate them to other known facts 
ane a child, it is the principal’s responsibility to provide such in- 
service training. He may obtain assistance through other trained 
workers in the system, nearby teacher-training institutions, or the 
office of the state’superintendent of public instruction, Techniques 
for doing this job are described in Chapter 18. 


({ Guides for choosing tests 


Once teachers and counselors have made the decision to give a 
certain general type of test and the administration has made pro- 
vision for in-service training for teachers who need it, the chairman 
‘of the building guidance committee, or the chairman of the guid- 
ance council for the school system, should seek the help of an ex- 
pert in selecting the specific test of that type which best meets the 
school’s-needs. While teachers can help decide what questions they 
want answered through tests, the selection of a specific test is a 
technical job which requires considerable training and experience. 
If the school does not employ a counselor trained to select the tests, 
it can usually obtain the assistance of a qualified person in a 
teacher-training institution that. is recognized for its counselor-train- 


ing program. 
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Before he can select an appropriate test, the counselor or outside 
consultant will need certain information from the school: 


—What questions does the staff hope to answer with this test? 

—What are the educational and cultural backgrounds of pupils? 

—What test scores are already a part of these pupils’ cumulative 
record? 

—What other information can the school make available to the staff 
to supplement these test scores? Is this sufficient? Should the staff 
collect other information before using the test? 

—How much time is the staff willing to have the pupils spend in 
this testing experience? 

—For how long a period can these pupils work at a high efficiency 
level? 

—How much money can the school spend on tests? 

—What experience and training has the staff had in administering 
and interpreting tests like this one? What additional training, if 
any, will the staff need? 


Guided by the answers to these eight questions, the expert should 
be able to study the research on the best test prospects for the 
school and make a recommendation. As part of the critical study of 
tests by the expert, there are a number of evaluative questions that 
should be asked of any test reviewed. If you will study the test re- 
views in Chapters 7, 8, and g with these questions in mind, you will 
discover some of the weaknesses of even these better tests. Note es- 
pecially whether any questions were raised about reliability, valid- 
ity, or the sample of pupils used in building norms. 


—What characteristic does the test measure? 

—How is this characteristic related to the question that the school 
staff hopes to answer? 

—How do the results of this test compare with other measures of the 
same characteristic? 

—How did the author determine whether his test measures wh 
intended it to measure (validity)? 

Often the author of a test will correlate pupils’ scores on his test 
with scores which the same pupils earned on another test of th 
same type. Occasionally, the author of a test obtains a spuriou rs 
high coefficient of correlation by selecting pupils with a aidera sly 
of ages, and thus he increases the coefficient of correlation “sens 8 


at he 


a 
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introducing the age factor which affects performance on both tests. 
If he reports a high coefficient of correlation (.80 or better), this 
merely means that both tests tend to measure the same character- 
istic. Then the expert must ask whether either of the two tests is 
appropriate for the school. 

Sometimes an author will validate his test by correlating pupils’ 
scores on it with performance on the job or in school programs. 
For example, an author of a mental test frequently will determine 
the relationship between scores on his tests and school grades. 
Usually, for the better mental tests used in the high schools and 
colleges, such studies produce a coefficient of correlation of approx- 
imately .4o. 

—Does this test measure consistently whatever it measures? How did 
the author of the test attack the problem of determining whether 
the test measured consistently what it was supposed to measure? 
What pupils did he use in the study? What statistical techniques 
did he use? 

Theoretically a test should produce the same results upon re- 
peated testing with the same pupils—providing, of course, that the 
pupils learned nothing new on the subject between testing periods. 
Since they usually do learn both during the testing experience and 
between testing periods, special statistical techniques have been 
developed to check the reliability of a test. Usually, proper use of 
these techniques produces reliability coefficients of near .go on the 
better tests. A test must measure consistently whatever it measures 
before anyone can define with confidence what the test actually 
measures. 

—How did the author of the test develop the norms for the test? 
What pupils took the test in developing norms? How are these 
pupils like the pupils in the school which will use the test? How 
are they different? It is important for the teacher to know with 
whom he is comparing his pupils when he uses the test norms. 
Unfortunately, many authors fail to include specific information 
on the norm group in the test manual. 

—What assumptions did the author of the test make about the educa- 
tional and cultural backgrounds of pupils taking his test? 

~Are the printed directions for administering and scoring the test 
clear? What additional information should the test expert provide 


for the school staff? 
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—Has the staff considered the possibility of having the test machine- 
scored? If the staff decides to have the test machine-scored, what 
arrangements should it make for this before ordering test materials? 


For most questions which a staff hopes to answer with tests, there 
are usually many tests from which to choose. Although each test 
may have certain advantages, all of them will not be equally well 
suited for a particular school’s use. We repeat, then, that a good 
choice demands careful study of the local situation by someone with 


theoretical training in evaluation theory, test construction, statistics, 


and research methods. 

In Chapters 7, 8, and 9 we shall consider the five types of tests 
which schools commonly use. We shall study the reasons for using 
each type of test, the non-test techniques which teachers and coun- 
selors can use to supplement each type, the occasion when they 
should use each, suggestions for interpreting the test results, and 
other special problems faced by teachers and counselors in using 
each. Finally, a limited number of tests will be reviewed in detail 
to help teachers and counselors become familiar with ‘available 


materials. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

1. Buros, Oscar K., The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook, Gryphon 
Press, Highland Park, N. J., 1958. In this unusual book, a guidance 
worker can find a review of all commercial, educational, psychological, 
and vocational tests which have been published in the English lan- 
guage. Every known reference is cited on the construction, validity, use, 
and limitations of each test. Each successive yearbook supplements 
earlier volumes, providing new material which guidance workers can 
use in selecting appropriate tests. A school system should own at least 
one copy of this scholarly publication. 

2. Cronbach, Lee J., Educational Psychology, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1954, Chapters 6, 7. The author wrote this book for classroom teachers. 
In these two chapters he approaches the problem of child study through 
a study of learning readiness. His ideas are useful to the teacher, and 
his well-chosen cases demonstrate how the teacher can apply these 
ideas. 

a. How can a teacher identify children who are not doing as well 
as they are capable of doing? 

, Essentials of Psychological Testing, Harper, New York, 1949 

Chapters II, IV, and V. As Cronbach develops principles of testing 

which a guidance worker can apply in selecting and using tests, he 

also makes a critical analysis of the tests most widely used. He also in- 


- 
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serts many well-chosen examples to clarify his principles. Every guid- 
ance worker should know the ideas presented in this volume. 

a. What are the primary reasons for giving tests? 

b. What are the characteristics of a good test? 

c. How can motivation affect a child’s performance on a test? 

. Froehlich, Clifford P., and Darley, John G., Studying Students, Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1952. Chapter IX. The authors wrote this 
book to help teachers and counselors study students. Even workers with 
little background in guidance and psychology will find they can under- 
stand this material. 

a. How should tests be selected for use in the guidance program? 
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7 ime man asks himself where he is going and Keon 
"he expects to 1 hieve. Periodically adults ask these questions 
F he expects Uk z a youngster enters high school, his kad 
of youth. W nel he wishes to follow. Every spring they 
Sects for the next school term. Eventually, "das 
him to select 7 <s his life work and prepare for it. To mn 
expects him ce se a each of these instances a pupil must aras 
telligent gee titudes. This chapter is concerneq wat 
which teach rs and counselors may use to help pupils unders 
which sanp ie and their special aptitudes. 
their mental a 
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(| Construction and use of mental tests 


3 Binet developed his test to identify feeble-m 
Ever since ools, most authors of mental tesDsha 
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i age levels can do; they also have assumed that mental ability grad- 
ually increases with age up to mental maturity. Therefore, they 
have concluded that they can construct problems which will discrim- 
inate between children of different ages. 

Prior to constructing a test, authors try to determine what knowl- 
edge, concepts, and skills the children whom they expect to test 
would have equal opportunity to learn. Then they construct prob- 
lems which are appropriate for each of the ages to be tested and 
try these test items with children to determine whether they ac- 
tually discriminate between children of different ages. After the au- 
thors have developed an adequate number of discriminating items, 
they combine the items into a test, arrange for a carefully selected 
group of pupils to take the test, and use those pupils’ scores to de- 
velop norms for the test. 

Although most authors of tests select with great care the children 
who participate in the program for establishing these norms, some 
few do not select these children with sufficient care. In any case, 
staff members who use their children’s scores on the test should 
have the facts about the norm group and the way in which authors 
established the norms. They cannot understand the full signifi- 
cance of the test results unless they know with whom they are 
comparing their pupils. 

Most authors of tests provide some system for assigning a mental 
age (MA) to the results obtained from a mental test. A mental age 
is an estimate of the level at which the child functions in solving 
problems. Usually those who score the tests consult a table in the 
test manual to obtain an MA equivalent for each pupil's test score. 
In effect, this process compares each pupil's performance on the 
i test with the performance of the children who were given the test 


to establish norms. 

Usually mental tests are given to groups of school children. Even 
though the typical group mental test tends to secure a satisfactory 
measure of mental ability for most pupils, it usually fails to identily 
the real learning potentialities of some children. Among these cases, 
a teacher often finds pupils who are growing up in homes with 
limited cultural background; * such children have missed many of 

1 Fells’ work and Darley’s reaction to it will interest the reader who would 
ike more information on this aspect of mental testing: 

if Kenneth Eells, and others, Intelligence and Cultural Differences, University of 
ae Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951- 
John G. Darley, “Review: Intelligence and Cultural Differences,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 36:141-43» April 1952- 
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the educational opportunities which test builders assumed to be 
common background for all children. Also the teacher may find 
children who are handicapped by poor reading skills. More and 
more teachers recognize that both of these types of children tend 
to earn lower scores on group mental tests than their ability to 
solve problems in a non-verbal setting indicates. Teachers can ob- 
tain a more accurate picture of the mental ability of such childr 
by referring them to a school psychologist or counselor for į li BA 
val testing. Poor verbal skills tend not to be as great a sn sa . 
in individual testing as in group testing; furthermore, the us 54 
cam give all of his attention to the study of one child at a eet 
and the specialist has the professional skill to interpret the child's 


responses, 
The results obtained from different mental tests are Tat daren 
changeable. The various tests deal with different content, usa 
authors use different groups of children in establishing norms M. he 
tal test scores for a given child also may fluctuate as a suse ihn! 
of the child’s physical and emotional condition at the diie k ce 
tested. e is 
Since the results obtained from most mental tests provide t 
ers and ċounselors with nothing more than an approximate A 
ure of mental ability, pupils should be tested several times ite 
they are attending elementary and secondary schools. The edad 
system should obtain the first estimate prior to the child’s admi 
sion to first grade. In deciding whether or not the child is noes 
for first grade, the staff should supplement the test results With a y 
analysis of the child's behavior during the testing experience an 
estimate of his physical maturity, and an estimate of his social, an 
turity. A careful study of school readiness can prevent ear] Si 
failures for many children. Y school 
“The school system should obtain at least one other estimate at 
mental ability while the child is enrolled in elementary ‘Sieg e of 
it administers only one other mental test, it should ova a If 
either the fourth or fifth grade, for by this time, most dii this in 
have the verbal skills which are necessary in group testin a will 
always, the teacher must be on the watch for Pupils E ere, as 
dicapped by poor verbal skills. As we indicated earlier x re han- 
expect even a bright child who is a poor reader to a cannot 
most group tests: such a pupil usually earns a score which well on 
than that of his real problem-solving level. Is lower 
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` While a pupil is attending junior high school, he should be given 
at least one mental test. He should be given another mental test 
while he is in senior high school. If the school system begins group 
testing in the fourth or fifth grade and administers group mental 
tests in alternate grades, it can obtain a good picture of mental 
growth for all pupils except those who should be referred to spe- 
cialists for individual tests. Administrators usually like this plan 
- because its expenses tend not to be great during any one year. ` 
At the time of testing, the school staff should record the child's 
chronological age (CA) along with his MA, his raw score, his school 
grade, the date of testing, the name of the test, the form o[ the 
test, and the norm group used. The staff in most schools either 
obtain an intelligence quotient (IQ) equivalent from the manual 
for the particular test given, or they use the MA to compute the 
IQ which they record in addition to the MA. In the latter case they 
obtain the IQ by dividing the MA by the CA and multiplying the 
quotient by 100. In the typical elementary school, one would expect 
to find approximately 50 per cent of the children with an IQ be- 
tween go and 110; in the typical high school, the middle 50 per 
cent of students’ scores tends to be about five points higher. 
If, for example, a child who has a CA of 5 years, 11 months, ob- 
tains a mental test score with an MA equivalent of 6-7 (6 years, 7 
months), then his IQ would be 100 (s>) or 100( 2) = 111. In 


5:11 7 

other words, his teacher should expect him to learn about as easily 
as most children with his chronological age. Usually his elementary 
teacher would find that he could reach this conclusion with less 


difficulty using an MA rather than an IQ. 


(| Interpreting and applying mental test scores 


. Most teachers like to know something about their pupils’ book- 
learning ability.2 Even though teachers believe that they must be 
sensitive to all of each child’s needs and try to help him satisfy these 
needs wherever possible, academic subjects, of course, stress primarily 
the development of verbal skills. With an estimate of the child’s 

2 Most mental tests are primarily concerned with measuring book-learning 
ability. Although we are usually referring to book-learning (verbal) ability when 


we speak of mental tests, we also shall study several mental tests which attempt to 
minimize verbal skills in solving problems. In such cases the non-verbal feature 


of the test will always be described. 
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verbal ability, that is, how easily he learns from books, the teacher 
is in a better position to adapt instruction to the child’s needs. For 
slow learners, this means finding material which they can read and 
understand; for bright children, this means finding material which 
will challenge them. 

Frequently, teachers and counselors are expected to screen stu- 
dents for a high school course. Those who know the pupils and the 
course requirements are asked to help select students they believe 
will do well in the course. On other occasions, staff members are 
asked to predict students’ chances for success in vocational training 
programs and in colleges. In responding to these requests, teachers 
and counselors should take cognizance of the pupil's academic rec- 
ord as well as his performance on mental tests and special aptitude 
tests. 

At best, a test score is nothing more than an approximate meas- 
ure of some ability, knowledge, or skill, but because a test does pro- 
vide a number, it is easy to accept it at face value, discounting other 
estimates of the same ability, knowledge, or skill. Guidance workers 
should always interpret test scores in terms of all other known facts 
about the child. To supplement mental tests, a worker should ob. 
serve a child in a variety of situations. He should note how the 
child presents his ideas. The pupil’s knowledge of words, his ability 
to use them effectively in writing and speaking, his ability to in- 
terpret them through reading others’ ideas, and the degree to which 
he can make his ideas meaningful to others reflect his verbal ability, 
In particular, the worker should try to determine how quickly the 
child “catches on,” how quickly and effectively he solves problems 
when he must use verbal symbols. For example, the child uses verbal 
symbols in taking objective tests in such areas as social Studies, A 
teacher should also note the comparative ease with which a child 
solves problems which involve little use of verbal symbols. Non- 
verbal problem solving may be discovered by watching the child 
solve a puzzle, or noting how quickly he solves an arithmetic prob- 
lem which is read to the group. As the teacher makes these observa- 
tions, he should compare the child's performance in e 


l : ach of the two 
types of problem settings with the performances of ty 


: vo other Pupils 
for whom the school has measures of verbal ability, Then he ma 


compare mental test scores of the three, and thus obtain an estim 
of the child's learning ability in both verbal and non-verbal set 
tings. In such fashion a teacher often discovers a child who “catches 


ate 
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on” as quickly as one of the brightest children when the problems 
require little use of verbal symbols, but who performs like one of 
the slower children when he solves problems involving verbal 
symbols. 

Even though a child appears to have more ability, verbal or non- 
verbal, than he manages to exhibit on tests, the same factors which 
interfered with his test performance will probably influence his 
school success. Some pupils know more subject matter than their 
verbal skills permit them to exhibit on achievement tests, but until 
they receive the necessary remedial instruction, they will function 
below their best level. 

Knowing the mental age, or even just the raw scores on the men- 
tal test, of all the pupils in his room, an elementary teacher can 
easily determine which children are among the middle 50 per cent. 
With this information he can judge roughly which pupils will learn 
about as easily as most in the room; which ones will learn more 
easily than most in the room (the upper 25 per cent); and which 
ones will learn with greater difficulty than most in the room (the 
lower 25 per cent). If the norms for the test were established scien- 
tifically, then the teacher may also use the MA’s to determine the 
general, as well as the comparative, level of performance he may 
expect from his pupils. 

The secondary school teacher can secure the same sort of in- 
formation about his pupils. He must, however, investigate the age 
at which the test author assumed that an individual reaches mental 
maturity, for that assumption varies from test to test. 

More and more secondary schools are recording percentile ranks, 
instead of IQ's, for mental tests. That is the way Sam Waldon’s 
counselor reported all of his scores. Nevertheless, Sam’s counselor 
used essentially the interpretation described above: Mr. Anderson 
realized that tests merely tend to place a pupil in one of the three 
groups—high, low, or average. 

On the other hand, there is one important advantage to record- 
ing MA’s: it helps the teacher study mental growth patterns. If, for 
example, we compare three children all with chronological age (CA) 
of 8, and MA's of 6, 8, 10, the range in MA's is 4. But assuming that 
1Q’s remain constant, when these children reach age 12, their MA S 
will be o, 12, 15—a difference of 6 between the brightest and dullest 
child. ‘Teachers should know whether a child is gradually gaining 
on his classmates or whether he is gradually falling behind them. 
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These facts should be considered in selecting teaching material 
i i r. eri i 

selecting pupils for case conferences, and in screening stud als, in 
remedial instruction. ents for 


(| Commonly used mental tests 


What mental tests have been published? Approximately LU 
dred mental tests are reviewed in Buros’ Fourth Mental Meas a 
ments Yearbook % alone. Certainly we cannot consider all of “saa 
here. Only ten of the better tests will be reviewed; all of these w 
one (a new test) are commonly used in the public schools. In we 
the description includes the name of the test, the autho 1 
publisher, publication date, time required for administration ie 
grade level and norm group. Also listed are the reported reliabilit 
which reflects the degree to which the test measures ien 
whatever it measures, and the reported validity, which reflects An 
degree to which the test measures what it is supposed to measure. 

After the ten reviews, four other mental tests, which are useful in 


special cases, will be discussed briefly. 


review, 


GROUP TESTS : 
1. American Council on Education Psychological Examination for 


High School Students (L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn 
Thurstone) Educational Testing Service, new forms issued an- 
nually since 1933- sixty-five minutes are required for mult 
The authors designed this group test for grades 9 through T 
There is also a college-level test, which is probably T 2. 
widely used test for college freshmen. Ost 
New norms are prepared each year on the basis of repris of 
participating schools. While this practice may inconveni, = 
the school staff, the inconvenience is not as serious as js “Was 
tentiality for producing norms on a biased sample. The po- 
lishers are now attempting to control this bias through pub- 
selection of a sample which can be used in building TAA 


s, The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook, T) 
' » The Gryphon 
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Percentile ranks are provided on three scores: linguistic abil- 
ity (L), quantitative ability (Q), and the total score (T). The L 
score appears to be the more promising of the two part-scores 
in predicting academic success. When a pupil earns a Q score 
considerably higher than his L score, it may be worth while for 
members of the staff to study his reading proficiency: sometimes 
remedial instruction in reading and word analysis will improve 
his L score. 

Much research has been done on this test and its college 

counterpart. Most reliability coefficients reported on the various 
forms are at or very near .go. Usually the results show a corre- 
lation of approximately .50 with school grades. 
. California Test of Mental Maturity (Elizabeth T. Sullivan, 
Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. Tiegs) California Test Bureau, 
1936 (revised in 1951). Time required for this group test is 90 
minutes; however, the language section and non-language sec- 
tions can be administered independently in two 45-minute 
periods. From these two sections, one also may obtain scores on 
five factors, detailed below. The different forms of this test pro- 
vide measures for grades K-1, 1-3, 4-8, 7-10, and g-adult. Fur- 
thermore, these same authors devised the California Short- 
Form Test of Mental Ability in response to the demand for a 
one-period form of the test described here. 

The manual provides, for each age-level, a table from which 
a staff member may obtain IQ and MA equivalents for the lan- 
guage test, the non-language test, and the total score. The man- 
ual also furnishes data from which faculty members can obtain 
percentile ranks. Profile sheets are provided which make it easy 
to study the test results for memory, spatial relationships, log- 
ical reasoning, numerical reasoning, and vocabulary, along 
with the combined results which give the language factors, non- 
language factors, and total score. The profile sheets also pro- 
vide space for the CA. Inasmuch as the authors have relied on a 
relatively small number of items in obtaining scores on the five 
factors, staff members should be cautious about reading signifi- 
cance into variations among these profile scores. Differences in 
language and non-language scores, on the other hand, deserve 
thoughtful study. If a pupil earns a non-language IQ which is 
significantly higher than his language IQ, the guidance worker 
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FIGURE 7 California Test of Mental Maturity 
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FIGURE 8 California Test of Mental Maturity 
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FIGURE 9 California Test of Mental Maturity 


DIRECTIONS: Mark as you are told the number of the word that’means the same or about 
the same as the first word. 


164. eradicate destroy 7 vacate 
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California Test of Mental Maturity, 1951 edition, 


research are tested: verbal meaning, word fluency, reasoning, 
memory, number, and space. ‘Those who interpret the test can 
obtain from the manual percentile ranks for each of the six 
factors. They may also obtain IQ equivalents. 

vi The manual provides little information about the subjects 
‘used in establishing norms. When a teacher uses these norms, 
he probably compares his students with a cross section of the 
students in the Chicago schools. 

The authors report a reliability coefficient of .g5 in the man- 
ual and claim the correlation of primary abilities with factors 
measured; by the sub-tests to be at least .go. It also should be 
noted that since intercorrelations between pairs of various sub- 
5, there must be some common ele- 

tests.” 


tests vary between .15 and 
ments measured by these sis 
The authors’ suggestion for high school students’ study of 
their own scores appears to be a questionable practice. Not only 
do students tend to interpret minor differences in scores as real 
differences, but this approach fails to provide the help which 
students need when they examine their views of themselves. 
Counselors and teachers will also want to know about the 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test, which is a similar test pro- 
duced by the same authors. Both the edition for primary age 
(5-7) children and the elementary level test (ages 7-1 1) provide 
for testing in two half-hour periods. The secondary school edi- 
tion (ages 11-17) requires approximately 45 minutes for testing. 
4. Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Tests (F. H. Finch) Educational 
Test Bureau, 1953. This series includes eight group tests, with 
no duplication of content. There is one test for each of the ele- 
mentary grades, one for junior high school level, and one for 


5 See pages 231-33, Chapter 11, for the basis for this reasoning. 


FIGURE 10 Kuhlmann-Finch Test 
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senior high school level. Working time for each test is 25 min- 
utes, except for the senior high school level, where 30 minutes 
is specified. Despite the relatively short time required, these 
tests appear to emphasize power rather than speed. The content 
of the test booklets for younger children is wholly non-verbal. 
One verbal sub-test is introduced beginning with grade g; tests 
for older children include two verbal tests. Through careful se- 
lection of items, cultural and sex differences are minimized. 

After the teacher obtains the raw scores for each of the five 
sub-tests and records them on the profile sheet, he selects the 
median profile score. With it he can obtain from the profile 
sheet both an MA and an IQ. By using the median sub-test 
score on the scale instead of using a total raw score of all sub- 
tests, he avoids giving undue weight to extreme sub-test scores. 
The manual also provides another table for converting the 
standard IQ's into percentile ranks. 

In standardizing the test, the author obtained the assistance 
of local agencies in twenty-two states. Before selecting a school, 
he obtained evidence about the general mental ability level of 
the school population, the proportion of school-age pupils who 
were enrolled in school, and the representation of minority 
groups. 

The reliability coefficient of the test for a single year age- 

range usually falls between .go and .g1. The author contends 
that the tests were so constructed that they have built-in valid- 
ity. To achieve this he used as his chief criterion the capacity 
of each test item to discriminate between the abilities discov- 
ered at successive age levels. 
Ohio State University Psychological Test, Form 21 (Herbert 
A. Toops) Science Research Associates, 1941. While the author 
indicates that 120 minutes should be allowed for administering 
this group test, he points out that the test is primarily a power 
test and not a speed test, since students have time to attempt all 
the 150 items. The author designed the test for high school stu- 
dents, college students, and adults. He has provided separate 
norms for each year of high school and for college freshmen. 
While he has based these norms upon an adequate sample so 
far as its size is concerned, the sample represents only one re- 
gion, of the country. 

Over a period of thirty-five years, research workers have scru- 
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tinized every item in the test and revised it on the basis of 
research. 

The test has a clever hidden scoring key which saves much 
scoring time for those who cannot arrange for machine scoring 

The manual indicates that the author obtained a iii 
coefficient of .93 through studying performance of 300 cases 4 
also reports a correlation coefficient of .68 between test sopes 
and honor-point: hour ratio for 1,030 college freshmen. This 
test’s total score appears to be the best single basis for predicting 
academic success in college. 2 

6. Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (Arthur S. Otis) 
World Book Company, 1922. The time required to take this 
group test varies with the maturity of the group. Normally go 
minutes should be allowed for testing; however, 20 minutes is 
usually sufficient for more mature groups. The author designed 
the test for grades 4-9, 9-12, college, and adult. With older col- 
lege students and superior adults, this test does not have enough 
“ceiling” to discriminate among upper ability levels. 

The manual provides the necessary information for convert- 
ing raw scores into MA’s. The author derived these MA’s from 
a distribution of raw scores by age groups which he corrected 
in turn, through use of Herring-Binet scores.* He based all 
norms, except the adult norms, on a large sample of individuals 
from various sections of the United States. The manual p 
vides no information on adult norms. pagr 

While the reliability coefficients vary somewhat for the dif 
ferent levels, most of them are at least .go. This author als i 
used the concept of built-in validity: he incorporated into yen 
tests only those items which discriminated between su ies 
young pupils and inferior older pupils in the same P lor 
grade. hool 

Performance on this test has been correlated with school 
grades many times. A correlation coefficient of 38 is fairl hoo 
ical of the results obtained. y 2 

There are two other tests which are essentially the s 
this one: S 8 

a. Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental Ability (1938) 

b. Wonderlic's Personnel Test (1939). : 


e J. P. Herring, Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon T 
F 2. t Ji ý 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y., 1922. est, World Book Com. 
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7. Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability (L. M. Terman and 
Quinn McNemar) World Book Company, 1941, revised in 1949- 
While the authors allow approximately 40 minutes for the test, 
this limit is sufficiently generous to make the test a power test 
rather than a speed test. The test was designed for grades 7-12. 
Careful research over a period of time in developing a scholastic 
aptitude test caused the authors to eliminate arithmetical and 
numerical sub-tests. What they have now is a measure of verbal 
ability. 

From the manual a teacher or counselor can obtain an IQ 
equivalent for a student. What he actually obtains, however, is 
an IQ which the authors have based upon standard scores—a 
method similar to the one described for the Otis test. 

In building norms for this test, the authors obtained test 
data from two hundred communities in thirty-seven states. 
While they do not reveal in the manual the method used for 
selecting students for the purpose of establishing norms, they 
do claim that they have established truly national norms. 

The manual indicates that the authors obtained a reliability 
coefficient of .g6 in studying the performance of a group of 
14-year-olds. The authors also reported a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .g1 between the original test and the revised form. The 
authors made the claim that the best evidence of the validity of 
the test is to be found in its successful use over a period of 
years; they pointed out that they could cite many instances of 
the test’s being used with great success in guidance and admin- 
istration. This might suggest indirectly that testimonials should 
be used as a basis for validating tests—a somewhat questionable 
practice. Nevertheless, Heil and Horn? concluded that the 
Terman-McNemar was the most satisfactory of the five group 
tests they studied. They reported a correlation coefficient of .46 
between high school grades of 284 twelfth-graders and Terman- 


McNemar test scores. 


INDIVIDUAL TESTS 
8. Revised Stanford-Binet Scale (L. M. Terman and M. A. Merrill) 
The Psychological Corporation, 1937- Usually the test can be 
7 Walter G. Heil and Alice M. Horn, A Comparative Study of the Data for 


Five Different Intelligence Tests Administered to 284 Twelfth Grade Students 
at South Gate High, Los Angeles City School, Curriculum Division, 1950 (mimeo). 
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inistered in an hour. The time required for a test, however, 

pecan rably from one individual to another, While the 
cies sisal designed for children, it is used for subjects 
tes 
as = xi seres and widely used individual test was first 

Lae kapir tad in, 1916. Terman and Merrill used the 
a ag erous reh studies in preparing the revision, 
ma po S comparable forms which made it possible to 
= p child without concern for changes possibly due to the 
child’s remembering the questions. f 

While all those who use any mental fests regure special 
training, persons who administer or score this particular test 
require more theoretical training and supervised practice than 
aaia working with most other mental tests. It takes a 
apas to establish the proper emotional climate, to pre- 
vi sting problems, to help the child clarify vague an- 
corey lait tae within the standardized directions for ques- 
poe sn to score the responses. Of course, the skilled test 
Die tonnes also obtains a good deal of insight into the 

ild’s personality and the way in which he faces certain prob- 
= ee It is important, therefore, not only that the ad- 
S re of the test be sensitive to these clinical cues but 
also that he be cognizant of the various ways in which his be. 
havior may affect the child's test Score, I 

The authors measured each item incorporated in the test 
against the criterion: Does the ability to solve the Problem cor- 
rectly increase with age? Each item Incorporated in a test, 
which children at a given age normally are expected to pass, 
was included only when a larger and larger Proportion of the 
children were able to solve the item corre 
up the age scale. A wide variety of both v 
problems is used. ' = 

While the child with limited verbal ex 
has a better opportunity to exhibit his abili 
by taking the Revised Stanford-Binet tha 
taking most group tests, a verbal or cultu 
influence his score. f 

It appears that the authors established 
of an adequate sample. However, the test is 
for superior adults. 
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The authors have provided directions for computing the 
MA and IQ in the manual (Measuring Intelligence). 

The authors report that reliability coefficients for age groups 

vary from .85 to .g5—a typical coefficient being .91. Through 
careful selection of items they have provided for built-in va- 
lidity. 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale (David Wechsler) The 
Psychological Corporation, 1939, 1946. The time required to 
administer this individual test varies from 45 to 60 minutes. It 
is for ages 10-70. 

Because he felt that the mental tests available to him did not 
provide adequate adult norms, and because their content was 
unsuitable for use with adults, Wechsler developed a test of his 
own. Though he corrected both of these factors in his test, he 
selected all his subjects from the New York area in developing 
his test norms. At present he is developing more representative 
norms for this test. 

On the other hand, this individual test is like the Binet in 
that the author has not included items which might discrimi- 
nate among the different ability levels of superior adults. 

Like the Binet it, too, must be administered and scored by a 
person who has special psychological training. While the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale is easier to administer and 
to score than is the Binet, the tester must make subjective judg- 
ments in using it, too. Certainly the ability to create the proper 
emotional climate is important. The significance of the way in 
which a pupil attacks various problems, his behavior when 
working under pressure, and his work habits as revealed in the 
test setting are but a few examples of activity which only a 
trained worker can interpret. 

In addition to providing adequate norms and material suit- 
able for adults, Wechsler developed one of the best diagnostic 
tests of mental abilities now available. There are eleven sub-tests, 
each one consisting of one type of item. From these sub-tests a 
guidance worker may obtain a diagnostic picture of perform- 
ance on eleven types of behavior. The author divides these 
eleven sub-tests into two kinds of IQ scores—a verbal IQ and a 
performance IQ. He also provides a table for a user to obtain 
an 1Q for the total score. Test items on information, compre- 
hension, digit span, similarities, arithmetic, and vocabulary are 
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10. 


included in the verbal scale. Items on picture arrangement, pic- 
ture completion, block design, object assembly, and digit sym- 
bol make up the performance scale. 

Instead of an age scale, which the authors of most mental tests 
have used, Wechsler developed a point scale. He has credited 
each test item with a certain number of points, the sum of 
which he uses with the information in the appropriate tables 
to obtain a Wechsler IQ. He provides special norm tables for 
different age ranges. While the verbal score, the performance 
score, and total scores are reliable, the sub-test scores are not 
always reliable. Anyone using the test for a diagnostic study of 
abilities should take this fact into account. 

Wechsler found the reliability coefficient for the full scale: to 

be at least .go. Numerous studies produced correlation coeffi 
cients of .80 and higher with the Stanford-Binet. 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (David Wechsler) The 
Psychological Corporation, 1949. It takes approximately an 
hour to administer this individual test to a child. The test is 
for ages 5-15. It is a downward extension of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, containing ten tests and two alternative tests, A coun- 
selor can derive a separate IQ for the verbal and performance 
scales as well as for the full scale. Instead of providing a table 
for deriving MA’s, as do most authors of tests, Wechsler offers a 
table for obtaining IQ’s for each age level. 

The author selected the subjects used in establishing norms 
on the basis of father’s occupation 


+ rural-urban residence, geo- 
graphic area, sex, age, and the presence or absence of feeble- 
mindedness. He selected one hundred boys and one hundred 


girls from each of the eleven age groups of children who were 


within one and a half months of their midyear. Thus, the sub- 


jects whom he used in establishing these norms were 
ably more representative than the norm 
tion with the adult Wechsler-Bellevue. 
While Wechsler criticized the Stanford-Binet because in test- 
ing adults its authors used material which was originally de- 
signed for children, it seems that he reversed this process by 
using adult materials in testing children. (OF course, he does use 
different directions and different scoring standards.) Neverthe- 


consider- 
group used in connec- 


š 


P 


ve 
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less, Stanley ° made the following statement in writing about 
this intelligence scale for children: “Almost surely the most en- 
thusiastically received new test during the three-year period 
was the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. . . .” 

The author presented coefficients of reliability of .g2, .95, and 
-94 for the full scale. More information is needed on the validity 
of the test. Scattered studies suggest that one can expect fairly 
high correlation with the Stanford-Binet. 


SPECIAL TESTS 


In addition to the ten mental tests described, there are many 


other good mental tests with which any well-trained counselor 
should be well acquainted. For use with children who present spe- 
cial testing problems, there are four more tests which the counselor 
should know; they are described very briefly here: 


1. 


Arthur Point Scale of Performance Test (Grace Arthur) The 
Psychological Corporation, 1947. Because this test minimizes lan- 
guage handicaps, counselors can use it with deaf subjects and 
subjects with speech and reading handicaps. The author has 
standardized it on children from 5 to 15. 


. Davis-Eells Games (Allison Davis and Kenneth Eells) World 


Book Company, 1952. In this general intelligence test for grades 
1 through 6, the authors define intelligence in terms of problem- 
solving ability. The test is an outgrowth of the University of 
Chicago studies of intelligence and cultural differences,’ 


. Goodenough Intelligence (Draw-a-Man) Test (Florence L. 


Goodenough) World Book Company, 1926. This is a test which 
counselors can use with children from any culture who have had 
no instruction in drawing. It is especially useful with kinder- 
garten and primary age children. 


. Metropolitan Readiness Test (Gertrude H. Hildreth and Nellie 


L. Griffiths) The Psychological Corporation, 1951. Though the 
authors designed the test primarily for determining readiness for 
first-grade work, it provides an estimate of general mental abil- 
ity for this age group. There also are separate scores for reading 
readiness and number readiness. 


- 8 Julian C. Stanley, “Development and Applications of Tests of General Men- 
tal Ability,” Review of Educational Research, 23(No. 1):11-32, February 1953, 


p. 


15. Reprinted by permission of author and publisher. 
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(| General aptitude batteries | 


In addition to the mental tests described above there are two A 
general aptitude test batteries with which teachers and counselors | 
may have some contact. They are the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery of the United States Employment Service and the Differential 
Aptitude Tests. Inasmuch as parts of both of these tests appear to 
measure some of the same factors measured by mental tests, we shall 
consider them before we consider the use of special aptitude tests 
by counselors. 


1. While comparatively little research has been published on the - 
validity of the General Aptitude Test Battery, counselors and 
teachers in schools all over the country are using this instrument 
in assisting students with educational and vocational plans. A 
representative from the local offices of the state employment 
service administers the test without cost to either the school or 
students. It takes approximately 2% hours to administer the 
fifteen tests in the battery. 

The purpose of the battery is to measure aptitudes which 
are important in a variety of occupations; it provides ten apti- 
tude scores. Before encouraging a school to use this test, the 
counselor should obtain research data as to what the test ac- 
tually measures and information on the subjects which the 
United States Employment Service used in establishing present 


norms. 

2. In 1947 the Psychological Corporation published the Differential I 4 
Aptitude Tests (Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman). Counselors 
can use this battery with high school students in helping them Z | 


make educational and vocational plans. It provides the counselor 
with eight reliable sub-scores: verbal reasoning, numerical abil- 
ity, abstract reasoning, space relations, mechanical reasoning, 
clerical speed and accuracy, and language usage (one score for 
spelling and one for sentence structure). The publishers present 
these eight tests in seven booklets, which counselors may use 
either independently or as a part of the battery. The manual 
enriches the value of the tests for counselors’ use. 

The authors have provided excellent leadership for research 
on this battery. They established norms on a carefully selected 


Z 
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group of subjects from all the major geographic areas of the 
United States. They also provide separate norms for males and 
females on five maturity levels. 


FIGURE 11 Differential Aptitude Test 


MECHANICAL REASON 
DIRECTIONS 


This test consists of a number of pictures and questions about those pictures. Look at 

Example X on this page to see just what to do. Example X shows a picture of two 

men carrying a machine part on a board and asks, “Which man has the heavier load? 

If equal. mark C.” Man “B” has the heavier load because the weight is closer to him 

than to man “A,” so on the separate Answer Sheet you would fill in the space under 
a oo 


B, like this š l 


Now look at Example Y. The question asks, “Which weighs more? If equal, mark 
C.” As the scale is perfectly balanced, “A” and “B” must weigh the same, so you 
would blacken the space under C on your separate Answer Sheet, like this» 4 I 


x 


Which man has the heavier load? 
(If equal, mark C.) 


Y 


Which weighs more? 
(If equal, mark C.) 


——| 
Differential Aptitude Tests, The Psychological Corporation. 


While there are advantages in making students conscious of their 
abilities through giving them a general aptitude battery, not every 
student will need to know about all the abilities studied in a par- 
ticular battery, nor is any given battery all-inclusive. 
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(| Special aptitude tests 


Whenever a person formulates and re-evaluates his educational 
and vocational plans, he studies his abilities and special aptitudes. 
As he does this, he raises questions about his chances for success. 
By taking special aptitude tests he can obtain at least partial an- 
swers to some of his questions. To answer other questions he will 
have to seek, with the help of his counselor, information from other 
tests and from non-test techniques. Many of the non-test approaches 
were described in Chapter 5; we shall mention some of them again 
in this chapter and in Chapter 16, which is concerned with edu- 
cational-vocational planning. 

When, for example, Mrs. Ahrens, a piano teacher, said, “Jimmy 
[a ninth-grader] plays the piano very well,” what was she talking 
about—an ability or an aptitude? To answer the question scientifi- 
cally, a counselor would have to know: 


—How ‘good is Jimmy? Is his performance level really unusual for 
a pupil of his maturity and training? 

—How did Mrs. Ahrens evaluate his progress? What measures did 
she use? 

—Why has he wanted to learn to play the piano? 

—What quality of instruction has he had? How has he responded 
to instruction? Has he really “caught on” quickly, and has he 
really made unusual progress? To achieve his present status, did 
he work at his best performance level? 

—What are the exceptional features in his present performance? 
Are these features the important ones for future success? 


At this point in Jimmy's piano career, it may be that he has both 
good piano ability and good piano aptitude. It could be, however, 
that he has only good piano ability. If Jimmy is doing very well in 
terms of what we expect him to do now, then we would conclude 
that Jimmy has good ability. If the facts indicate that Jimmy’s 
prospects for additional growth look promising, then we would 
conclude that Jimmy has good piano aptitude. Ability pertains to 
present performance level while aptitude pertains to potentiality 
for future success in the performance of a specific task. 

While it is possible for a trained person to predict an individual’s 


g 
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future level of performance on the basis of what he is presently 
able to do, such a prediction is, at best, only a good guess. Jimmy, 
for example, may have reached his peak performance in achieving 
his present level of success. Sometimes a youngster like him finds 
that as he moves up in his chosen field, he is expected to do new 
tasks for which he has little talent. Whenever he is called upon 
to use new skills and knowledge which are different from those re- 
quired in his present situation, his present performance becomes 
less significant in predicting future success. For example, there are 
many topflight mechanics who have failed as shop foremen. And, 
of course, there is always a possibility that a youngster like Jimmy 
will lose interest and stop trying to improve in the given area. 

Usually counselors administer special aptitude tests on an indi- 
vidual basis whenever a pupil raises questions about himself. While 
group administration is possible with most of the tests described in 
this section, counselors often administer the tests individually be- 
cause pupils identify their need for the data at different times. 

The staff member in charge of testing can save time by sched- 
uling regular weekly testing periods in which he arranges to ad- 
minister several group tests at once. Frequently, it is possible to 
schedule individual testing for several pupils at the same time so 
that the worker can time several separate tests and direct individuals 
when they move from one part of a test to another. 

Before deciding to offer a test to any student, the counselor should 
answer these questions to his own satisfaction: 


WILL THIS TEST HELP THIS PARTICULAR STUDENT ANSWER HIS QUES- 
TIONS? In addition to studying research findings and the claims 
made in the test manual, it may be appropriate for the counselor 
to read and analyze the test items to discover for himself the rela- 
tionship between the test data and job success, and also to become 
acquainted with the test so that he can prepare the student for 
the actual testing experience. Sometimes it is difficult for the coun- 
selor to obtain any conclusive research evidence on the reliability 
and validity of the test. At other times statements on validity fail 
to describe the job done by the workers whose job performances and 
test performances were correlated in obtaining the validity coeffi- 
cient. The counselor needs specific information on the relationship 
between the factors measured by the test and the abilities called for 
on the job. ° 
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ARE THE TASKS WHICH ARE PRESENTED IN THE TEST APPROPRIATE FOR 
THIS STUDENT? A careful analysis of the actual test items may re- 
veal that too many of the tasks require job experience, educational 
background, or maturity which the student does not have. 

WHAT SUBJECTS DID THE AUTHOR USE IN ESTABLISHING NORMS? Na- 
tional norms for a test have little meaning for the counselor unless 
he knows what subjects the author of that test used in building 
these norms. If the manual fails to describe the norm group, the 
counselor cannot interpret the test scores intelligently; he must be 
able to compare the student's performance with that of some care- 
fully defined group of people. 

WILL I BE ABLE TO INTERPRET THE TEST RESULTS IN A MEANINGFUL 
WAY TO THE sTUDENT? If the counselor is not trained to use the 
test, he may confuse, rather than help, the student. For the test data 
to be worth while, the student must integrate the test results with 
other known information about himself and his plans. To help the 
student do this, the counselor must help him study both the facts 
about himself and the job requirements of preferred vocations. 

Though the counselor must be prepared to help the student in- 
tegrate all of these data, he should allow the student to ignore par- 
ticular facts if he chooses to. The pupil will ignore data if they are 
not meaningful to him, and he will not be able to integrate them 
with the other information until he sees a need for them. A student 
can use information only when the counselor introduces it to him 
in the appropriate emotional climate. While he may listen pa- 
tiently and respectfully to the counselor's presentation of facts, in 
making his decision he will probably ignore that information for 
which he sees no need. If he is forced to reconsider a decision which 
he made as a consequence of ignoring some important facts, he may 
agree to change the decision, change the goal—but fail to work to- 
ward the new goal. 

At best, most aptitude tests identify only the very poor job or 
training risks. In helping a student appraise his job competencies, 
a counselor can obtain data to supplement aptitude test scores from 
the following sources described in Chapter 5: the work record, the 
activity record, the academic record, teachers’ anecdotes, teachers’ 
rating sheets, and case conference summaries. 

Since aptitude tests serve special purposes and since, consequently, 
most teachers will not have occasion for using them, they will be 
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described here only briefly. If a teacher has occasion to use an apti- 
tude test, the four questions just discussed will help him select the 
appropriate test. Better still, he may wish to seek the answer to these 
questions from a test expert. 

Here are several examples of aptitude tests which are used in high 
schools: 


ro 


oe 


. Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test (B. V. Moore, 


C. J. Lapp, and G. H. Griffin) The Psychological Corporation, 
1948, revised in 1951. There are six parts to this test: mathe- 
matics, formulation, physical science comprehension, arithmetic 
reasoning, verbal comprehension, and mechanical comprehen- 
sion. The test is used to measure physics and engineering apti- 
tude. 


- MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability (T. W. MacQuarrie) 


California Test Bureau, 1925, revised in 1943. The test stresses 
manipulative skills, visual acuity, muscular control, and spatial 
relations rather than mechanical knowledge. This paper-and- 
pencil test is used in vocational training programs to select 
trainees for mechanical occupations. 

Mechanical Comprehension Tests (G. K. Bennett, with W. A. 
Owens as coauthor for Form CC, and D. E. Fry as coauthor for 
Form W-1) The Psychological Corporation, 1951. This test 
measures ability to understand physical principles and mechan- 
ical relationships through items from everyday life experiences 
dealing with force and motion, levers, light, heat, and sound. 
There are four forms of the test, each of which the authors have 
adapted for use with one of these four groups: general popula- 
tion, industrial and educational groups, enginecring students, 
and women. 

Meier Art Tests: I. Art Judgment (Norman C. Meier) Bureau 
of Educational Research, State University of Iowa, 1940. This 
test is a revision of the Mever-Seashore Art Judgment Test. This 
new test presents a hundred plates in order to measure judg- 
ment of aesthetic qualities. 

Minnesota Clerical Test (D. M. Andrew, D. G. Paterson, and 
H. P. Longstaff) The Psychological Corporation, 1946. This 
test of speed and accuracy contains two types of items: number 
checking and name checking. It is frequently used in selecting 
clerical workers. 
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6. Minnesota Rate of Manipulation (W. A. Ziegler) Educational 


10. 


11. 


Test Bureau, 1946. This test is a revision of the Minnesota Man- 
ual Dexterity Test. By having the subject place blocks in holes 
in a board, turn the blocks over, and move blocks, a counselor 
obtains a measure of hand dexterity, which appears to be im- 
portant in selecting and placing workers in certain manipula- 
tory tasks. 


. Purdue Pegboard (prepared by Purdue Research Board) Science 


Research Associates, 1941. The test consists of a wooden board 
into which metal pegs are inserted. It measures manipulative 
dexterity in gross movements of hands, fingers, and arms, and 
finger-tip dexterity in small assembly work. It is frequently used 
to select workers for varied jobs requiring manipulative skills. 


. Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board (R. Likert and W. H. 


Quasha) The Psychological Corporation, 1934, revised in 1948. 
This test, consisting of 64 test items, requires the subject to se- 
lect from five figures the one which illustrates the correct com- 
binations of the disarranged parts. Ability to solve these prob- 
lems appears to be related to success in certain mechanical tasks 
and to success in certain courses required in engineering train- 
ing programs. 


. Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, Revised Edition (C. E. 


Seashore, D. Lewis and J. G. Saetveit) The Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1919, revised in 1939. This test requires subjects, 
through response to recordings, to make discriminations with 
reference to pitch, loudness, time, timbre, rhythm, and tonal 
memory. The test is used for the selection of students for train- 
ing in music. 

SRA Mechanical Aptitudes (prepared by Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Company) Science Research Associates, 1950. There 
are three major parts of this paper-and-pencil test of mechani- 
cal aptitude: tool usage, space visualization, and shop arith- 
metic. It is used to screen candidates for varied industrial jobs 
and training programs. 

Turse Shorthand Aptitude Tests (P. L. Turse) World Book 
Company, 1940. This test is frequently used to identify stu- 
dents who are poor risks in shorthand courses, It includes seven 


subjects: stroking, spelling, phonetic association, symbol tran- 
scription, word discrimination, dictation, and word sense. 
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Even with this brief consideration of special aptitude tests, it is 
evident that the authors of tests have concerned themselves with 
predicting success in a variety of training and occupational settings. 
However, counselors should not use these tests as the sole factor in 
helping a student predict his success in his own chosen field. While 
low scores on a test may help identify poor risks for jobs and train- 
ing programs, high scores certainly do not insure success. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCES 


A. Select a pupil whom you believe you could help in improving the 
quality of his school work. Look up the scores which he has earned 
on mental tests and write out interpretations that you believe he could 
understand if he asked to have them interpreted. Then discuss your 
interpretations with some colleague who you believe understands tests 
better than you do. 

B. What information in the school record could you use to diagnose the 
pupil’s difficulty? What other information do you need and how may 
it be obtained? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What mental tests do you use in your school? What are the major 
strengths and weaknesses of these tests? 

2. How does your school decide who should be admitted to first grade? 
How could this admission program be improved? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

1. Cronbach, Lee J., Essentials of Psychological Testing, Harper, New 
York, 1049. For our purposes here, read Chapter VI, “The Binet Scale 
and Its Descendants,” Chapter VII, “Mental Diagnosis: The Wechsler 
Test,” Chapter VIII, “Other Tests of General Mental Ability,” Chap- 
ter IX, “Factor Analysis: The Sorting of Abilities,” and Chapter X, 
“Tests of Special Abilities.” a . . 

a. What can one learn about a pupil through giving him a Binet? 

b. How does the Wechsler-Bellevue differ from the Stanford-Binet? 

c. What is meant by the idea, “global concept of mental ability”? 

d. How do the other measures of mental ability differ from the Stan. 
ford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue? 

2. Froehlich, Clifford P., and Darley, John G., Studying Students, Scienca 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1952, Chapter X, “Measuring Scholastic, 
Ability.” 

a. Why do some students make a lower score on a group mental test 
than they do on a test like the Wechsler-Bellevue? 

b. What cautions must the counselor consider in using sub-scores on 
mental tests for educational-vocational planning? 


8 | TESTING 
INTERESTS 
AND PERSONAL 

ADJUSTMENT 


ANY times we hear an adult ask, “Son, what do you want to 
M be when you grow up?” Usually the adult is inquiring 

about the youth’s vocational plans and the youngster, rec- 
ognizing this, responds in terms of vocational plans. While he gives 
the expected answer, he has other goals too—social, marriage, and 
religious aspirations, for example. All of these tie into his likes and 
dislikes, as he understands them. All of these goals should be con- 
sistent with his abilities and his major interests and aspirations. 


(| Why study interests? 


Obviously, ability to do the work involved is important in deter- 
mining whether or not one achieves his vocational] goals. Methods 
of studying abilities and aptitudes were discussed in Chapter 7. 
Sustaining interest in the vocation is also important to success. The 
pupil acquires interest through a variety of ex 


l i periences. As young- 
sters learn to satisfy their varied needs and as 


they observe the ac- 
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tions of others around them, they learn to prefer certain activities 
over others. By the time most individuals reach their senior year in 
high school, they can classify their preferences into patterns which 
seem to be important in predicting job satisfaction. While (as we 
shall develop later) these preferences usually are of little value in 
predicting job success, a high school senior may study them with 
his counselor as an aid in determining those occupations from which 
he may expect job satisfaction and those from which he may not. 

Counselors use interest tests, then, to help students classify their 
preferences. These tests help students reveal their feelings about 
people, activities, and occupations. They also may be used to help 
students compare their likes and dislikes to the preferences of per- 
sons successful in specific occupations. 

` The discovery of the relationship between interests and occupa- 
tions may stimulate a student to study himself as well as the occu- 
pations which appear to be interesting to him, as Chapter 16 will 
show more fully. Important as it is to help the student learn about 
jobs and make an intelligent vocational decision, these activities 
must not overshadow the importance of helping the student under- 
stand himself better. For as we have said, social aspirations, reli- 
gious aspirations, marriage and family goals, and educational goals, 
to name but a few, all enter into making his life a happy one. The 
very mention of these should make teachers and counselors more 
aware of the fact that when a student makes a decision with refer- 
ence to any one goal, he should take his other goals into account. 
Failure to do so may lead him to make a choice which is reasonable 
with reference to one goal, but unreasonable in view of the others. 


(( Use of interest inventories 


All of these considerations complicate the use of interest inven- 
tories. While teachers may use interest tests and inventories to help 
pupils classify interest in terms of vocations, attention of a trained 
counselor is needed to discover the full significance of what these 
instruments and the student’s self-study reveal. What the school ac- 
complishes by using interest inventories will depend on the stafl’s 
professional competencies. 

Counselors use interest tests and inventories, as well as other tests, 
most effectively when they supplement them with non-test child- 
Study techniques. Among the non-test techniques which are espe- 
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cially useful to the counselor studying interests are special themes, 
the work record, the academic record, and the activity record. Dis- 
cussion in Chapter 5 brought out ways in which the counselor may 
analyze non-test data in helping a student study his interests and 
abilities; further suggestions on this point are made in Chapter 16. 


Even though workers use non-test techniques to verify interest- 
test results, problems still may arise in the measurement of interests. 
Among these problems are cases of youngsters who have chosen 
certain goals because they admire someone else who has attained 
them. Because they want to be like the admired person or because 
they want the prestige which goes with attainment of the goals, 
these pupils select their goals without much concern for their own 
interests and abilities. Occasionally, a student becomes so commit- 


T 
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ted to such borrowed goals that he assumes the other person's role in 
responding to the interest-test items. A student of this type chooses 
the test item alternatives which he feels his ideal would choose. 
To combat such tendencies, counselors must help the youngster un- 
derstand this problem and help him learn to make choices in terms 
of his true preferences. This task is not always easy: some students 
find it difficult to reveal their real preferences; others have identi- 
fied themselves with the goal-figure so completely that they cannot 
accept the counselor's description of the problem as something that 
applies to them. 

Interpretation of interest-test results is another problem. The 
more completely students understand the reasons for testing before 
they take the test, the easier it is for them to understand the test 
results. Counselors must take special care in interpreting these test 
results to differentiate between interest and ability. There is a real 
difference (but it is one which is easy for pupils to miss) between 
“you appear to be interested in—” and “you appear to do well in—.” 
Though a student's interest in an activity appears to make that 
activity more satisfying than another in which he is not interested, 
his interests reveal little about his potential performance level in 
the activity. 

To establish a clear-cut description of interests which the pupil 
cannot misinterpret as ability, the counselor must use words that 
are meaningful to the pupil. For example, Frank’s significantly high 
percentile scores on the Kuder Preference Record (Vocational) were 
scientific, g2, and persuasive, 91; his low scores were artistic, 1, and 
clerical, 7. But his counselor took care not to present them to him 
in that fashion. Instead he said, “This interest test seems to indi- 
cate that, except for four interest areas, you like about the same 
things that most high school students do. From the choices you 
made in punching holes in this answer pad, it seems that, more 
than most high school students, you like to discover answers for 
yourself. This means probably that you would enjoy courses like 
physics, chemistry, and biology and that you may be interested in 
such occupations as medicine, engineering, technical work in fields 
like radio, and any one of many laboratory jobs. It also appears that 
you like to sell things and ideas—that you like to meet and deal 
with people. Lawyers, salesmen, actors, ministers, and radio an- 
nouncers are a few of the kinds of workers who seem to share with 
you these feelings about working with people. In contrast, you do 
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not appear to enjoy creative work such as you may have experienced 
in your art classes. Nor do you seem to care for tasks which involve 
checking details and getting things to come out just right.” 
Obviously, by the way, a counselor should make it easy for the 
student to interrupt, to make comments, and to raise questions. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What non-test techniques may the elementary teacher use to dis- 
cover his pupils’ interests? How can he use the results? 

2. What responsibility should the teacher assume for developing in 
pupils new and wider interests? 


(| Commonly used interest inventories 


“When should we use an interest test?” is a question which sec- 
ondary school counselors often ask. Counselors may use suitable 
interest inventories on at least three different occasions: (1) when 
the student develops his educational plan for high school (we shall 
study this topic in Chapter 15); (2) when the student initiates study 
of himself in selecting educational and vocational goals (we shall 
study this topic in Chapter 16); and (3) when, if ever, he must re- 
define his vocational objective. 

We shall review here only the two tests which counselors use 
most frequently. The Kuder Preference Record may be used in all 
three situations described above, but the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, because it deals with relationships between interests and 
specific occupations, may be used for only the last two. 


1. Kuder Preference Record—Vocational (G. Frederic Kuder) Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1939, revised in 1951. 

Research on this test has shown that it can help persons iden- 
tify occupations which are likely to give them job satisfaction. 
It incorporates measures of preferences in ten areas: outdoor, 
mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, liter- 
ary, musical, social service, and clerical. The staff member giving 
the test will also obtain a verification score which he can use to 
determine whether the student followed directions or whether 
he may have answered the questions carelessly. 

The test consists of 168 groups of three activities. In each case 
the student must. choose from the three activities the one which 
he likes best and the one which he likes least. He records his 
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answers on an answer pad which he can use in scoring his own 
test. Answer sheets for machine scoring are also available. 
The publishers provide one profile sheet with separate norms 
==) for high school boys and girls and another with separate norms 
for men and women. The 1951 revisions of the profile sheets 


FIGURE 12 Kuder Preference Record 


This blank is used for obtaining a record of your preferences. It is 
not a test. There are no right or wrong answers. An answer is right 
- if it is true of you. 


A number of activities are listed in groups of three. Read over the 
three activities in cach group. Decide which of the three activities 
you like most. There are two circles on the same line as this activity. 


Punch a hole with the pin through the left-hand circle following 
this activity. Then decide which activity you like least and punch a 


hole through the right-hand circle of the two circles following this 
activity. 


. Be the chairman of the social committee for a club dance 
. Decorate the hall for the dance . 


. Send out the announcements of the dance . 


. Visit a museum of science 
. Visit an advertising agency . 
. Visit a factory in which typewriters are made . 


; ` 
ee Kuder Preference Record, Vocational, publishe d by Science Research Associates, Chicago. 


appear to be based on representative norm groups. In this edi- 
tion of the manual, there are excellent descriptions of the pro- 
cedures used by the author in developing the test and building 
norms for it. This manual also includes a frank discussion of 


further research needed. 
While the publisher indicates that students can interpret their 


own test scores by using the information provided in the man- 

ual, any school using this test should employ, or train, at least 

one staff member who can interpret the results for students. By 

` using the manual's table that classifies occupations in terms of 

d ten interest areas, the students may be able by themselves to 
identify occupations from which they would obtain job satis- 
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faction. They also may be able to use Kuder’s special book list 
to find books which tell them some of the things that persons. 
with their interests do. It is doubtful, however, that students 
will know where to obtain other facts about occupations which 
are unfamiliar to them; more important, it is doubtful that 
pupils will understand that they might not have the potentiali- 
ties for achieving success in all the jobs which appear to interest 
them. Finally, without a counselor's aid pupils are not apt to 
catch the significance of their Kuder scores for making choices 
concerned with goals other than educational and vocational ones. 

2. Vocational Interest Blank for Men, Form M; and Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Women, Form W (E. K. Strong) Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1927, revised in 1938. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank shows how students’ 
interests relate to the interests of successful persons in certain 
occupations, and like the Kuder, it is used primarily in voca- 
tional guidance. Scoring scales are now available on Form M for 
41 occupations, 6 groups of occupations, and 3 special variables 
(interest maturity, occupational level, and masculinity-feminin- 
ity). Form W scales are available for 25 occupations and the 
masculinity-femininity score. Undoubtedly, research workers 
have done more on this interest test than on any other. 

This interest inventory consists of 400 items covering a wide 
range of activities. In preparing the scales for men, Strong and 
his associates presented test items to successful workers in 41 Oc- 
cupations and obtained a distribution of the responses for three 
categories on each item. Then, in preparing a weighted scoring 
key, the authors compared these data with the responses of un- 
selected men in the same age range. Strong and his associates 
used this same process in preparing the 25 scales for women. 
Through the use of this scoring key, a counselor can compare a 
student’s choices with the choices of successful adults of the 
student's sex in these occupations. 


While it takes considerable time to score the test by hand, 


fo Ta users should know these references on the Strong Vocational Interest 
ank: 


Jobn G. Darley, Clinical Aspects and Interpretation o| 


f the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, The Psychological Corporation, : Br 


u New York, 1941. 
E. K. Strong, Vocational Interests of Men and Women, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif., 1943. 
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several companies have developed machine techniques for scor- 
ing it. 


(| Techniques for studying personality adjustment 


Some students are confused about what they want from life. 
They cannot define their goals because they do not understand 
themselves, they are not aware of many alternatives which are 
available to them, and they do not know how to choose from the 
alternatives with which they are acquainted. Other students have 
learned to lean on friends, relatives, teachers. They want someone 
to make decisions for them. They lack confidence in themselves 
and in their choices. Still others want to grow up, but some adult 
refuses to let them; these youngsters may make intelligent choices, 
but they are not allowed to make their own decisions and pursue 
their goals. Finally, there are emotionally sick youth who find life so 
confusing that they are unable to define their goals. All of these 
young people must understand themselves and learn to cope with 
the forces which prevent them from using their resources in taking 
independent action. 

When someone mentions “personality tests,” teachers and coun- 
selors usually think of tests which assess a student’s personal ad- 
justment. Aware that youth may be confused and unsure, staff mem- 
bers hope that they will obtain answers for questions like these: 


—What is the student’s attitude toward life? 

—What kind of person does he perceive himself to be? Does he 
have confidence in himself? 

—What are his problems? Is he capable of solving these problems? 

—Does he try to solve his problems? If he tries to solve his prob- 
lems, how does he attack them? If he needs assistance in solving 

` his problems, what kind of guidance services does he need? What 
is the likelihood that he will respond to these services? 

—How do his problems affect his school success? Does he have prob- 
lems which his school experiences aggravate? If his condition is 
irritated by his school work, which experiences irritate him and 
how do they affect him? 

—What other life experiences appear to disturb his personal adjust- 
ment? 

—Which of his basic needs is he not meeting? 
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—How does he react to his associates? What does he expect from 
them? Is he responsive to his associates and their needs? 


These questions are not entirely unrelated to our discussion of 
interests. How a student [eels about himself, his problems, and his 
ability to solve these problems is related to his feeling about people, 
activities, and occupations. His attitude toward life is certainly re- 
lated to his interests and his goals. 

We have already pointed out that teachers and counselors can 
use non-test techniques to supplement tests in obtaining informa- 
tion about a child’s mental ability, his special aptitudes, and his in- 
terests. In studying personal adjustment however, most school facul- 
ties will have to obtain practically all of their information on the 
pupil's personal adjustment from non-test sources. This is true be- 
cause the tests which the staff is qualified to use tend not to identily 
pupils who need special help, while those tests which do identify 
pupils who need help, should be administered only by specially 
trained personnel, not found in most schools. 

Many schools use personality questionnaires in an effort to iden- 
tify problem cases. Ellis studied personality questionnaires and 
concluded that most of them are of dubious value in helping any- 
one distinguish between adjusted and maladjusted pupils. He also 
indicated that they are of even less value in helping a counselor 
discover the source of the pupils’ problems. 

A teacher does not have to be a tests and measurements expert to 
discover why personality questionnaires often fail to identify chil- 
dren needing special help. If he will but take his favorite personal- 
ity questionnaire, read the directions, and respond to the items, he 
will discover that he is able to present the picture of himself which 
he wishes to present. This is true for pupils, too. What a pupil tells 
a staff member about himself through use of the questionnaire will 
depend on his ability to identify his problems, his ability to see the 
similarity between his problems and those presented in the ques- 
tionnaire, his ability to understand the statements presented, and 
his willingness to report his problems to those who will see the test 
results. Whether pupils can, or are willing to, trust those who will 
see their responses and whether they can face their problems will 
also determine how they will respond to the test. 


2 Albert Ellis, “The Validity of Personality Questionnaires,” 


P Psychological Bul- 
letin, 43:385-426, September 1946. 
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But under appropriate conditions, counselors and group guid- 
ance leaders may use some such instruments to help some students 
identify their problems. They should use these instruments only on 

s a voluntary basis and with students who do recognize the need for 
help and do trust the workers who administer the test and use the 
results. These instruments can help such students identify problems 

| which they wish to discuss in either individual or group sessions. 

Two instruments of the questionnaire type which seem to function 

well in this setting are: 


1. Mooney Problem Check Lists (R. L. Mooney and L. V. Gordon) 

The Psychological Corporation, 1950. There are four forms of 

| this self-administering check list, designed for junior high school, 
high school, college, and adult levels. The items are so organized 

that if used with appropriate pupils, they will help counselors 

4 identify problems in these areas: health and physical develop- 
ment, home and family, morals and religion, sex, economic se- 


curity, school or occupation, social and recreational activities. 


FIGURE 13 Mooney Problem Check List 


pirecrions: Read the list slowly, and as you come to a problem 
which troubles you, draw a line under it. 


Often have headaches 

Getting low grades in school 

Never having any fun with mother or dad 
Not allowed to use the family car 


Hanom 


Mooney Problem Check List, The Psychological Corporation, copyright 1950. 


| 

2. SRA Youth Inventory, grades 7-12 (H. H. Remmers, A. J. 
| Drucker, and B. Shimberg) 1950; and SRA Junior Inventory, 
| grades 4-8 (H. H. Remmers and R. H. Bauernfeind) 1951, Science 
{ Research Associates. The youth inventory helps youngsters iden- 
i tify problems in these areas: “my school,” “looking ahead,” 
| “about myself,” “getting along with others,” “my home and 
dug? family,” “boy meets girl,” “health,” and “life in general.” The 
g inventory for younger children deals with problem areas con- 
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cerning health, getting along with other people, school, and 
home. 


There is one personality questionnaire which can be used to 
identify problem cases among high school and college students: 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (S. R. Hathaway 
and J. C. McKinley) The Psychological Corporation, 1942, 1951. 
Originally, this test required the person being tested to sort into 
three piles items which were printed on cards. The three piles or 
categories were true, false, and cannot say. The basis for the 
subject’s placing an item in a certain category was whether or 
not the item was descriptive of him. Now the authors also pre- 
sent these choices to subjects in a paper-and-pencil test. In ad- 
dition to the ten scales of hypochondriasis, depression, hysteria, 
psychopathic deviate, masculinity-femininity, paranoia, psychas- 
thenia, schizophrenia, hypomania, and social introversion, there 
are four other important scores. They deal with the number of 
times the subject uses the choice “cannot say,” the choice ol 
improbable answers, the validity score, and the degree to which 
the subject tries to put his best or poorest foot forward. The 
published research on this test suggests that it is a promising di- 
agnostic instrument which well-trained psychologists may use. 
More research should be done on its potentiality for identifying 
normal youth who can be helped through counseling. 


Even in our very brief consideration of personality tests, we must 
not ignore projective tests. Through use of a great variety of “un- 
structured” stimuli, clinicians have developed tests for studying 
personality. For example, clinicians have used ink blots, vague pic- 
tures, incomplete sentences, play situations, word associations, dra- 
matic experiences, drawings, paintings, and even noises and un- 
familiar sounds in helping their clients reveal significant clinical 
data. While highly trained clinicians find these responses to be 
very useful, research workers feel that much work must be done to 
improve scoring techniques and to determine more precisely what 
these devices evaluate. 

Because projective tests keep the subjects occupied with the tasks 
involved, they draw the subjects’ attention away from themselves 
and what they may reveal about themselves during the testing ex- 


perience. Moreover, most subjects are not aware of what their vari- 
ous responses mean. 
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The Rorschach,* for example, is based on a set of ten ink blots; 
the subject looks at each and then tells what he sees and what the 
ink blot makes him think of. From his free responses to the ten 
cards, and the trained clinician’s follow-up inquiry on the responses, 
the clinician can discover many clues to the subjects sources of 
satisfaction, inner impulses, emotional stability, relations with peo- 
ple, attitude toward himself, intellectual ability, and method for at- 
tacking problems. 

In another projective test, the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT), Murray š uses twenty vague pictures to study personality. 
He requires the persons taking his test to write stories about each 
picture. While the subject writes these stories, the examiner ob- 
serves and records his behavior. Through analysis of the subject’s 
stories and his own notes, the examiner learns something about the 
subject’s needs, ambitions, and personal problems, about how he 
functions under stress, how he reacts to others, and how he attacks 
problems. 

Since many schools do not employ the trained personnel who can 
use these special tests, teachers and counselors will have to do the 
best they can working co-operatively in studying children. As they 
increase their skills they will learn to help more pupils with the 
tools they can use, and learn to identify those other pupils who 
should be referred for more skilled testing and counseling to a 
specialist in the community. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

3. If you administer any personality questionnaires in your school, ask 
several of your colleagues, especially your principal, what they think 
they learn from the results. 

4. Compare your colleagues’ responses with Ellis’s evaluation of per- 
sonality questionnaires. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
1. Blair, Glenn M., Jones, R. Stewart, and Simpson, Ray H., Educational 
Psychology, Macmillan, New York, 1954, Chapter XV, “Promoting the 
Personal and Social Adjustment of Pupils.” 
a. What are the causes of maladjustment? How can these causes be 
identified? 
3Samuel J. Beck, Rorschach’s Test I: Basic Processes II: A Variety of Per- 


sonality Pictures, Grune and Stratton, New York, 1944, 1945- 
4Henry A. Murray, Thematic Apperception Test Manual, Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1943- 
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2. 


. Froehlich, Clifford P., and Darley, John G., Study 


Cronbach, Lee J., Essentials of Psychological Testing, Harper, New 
York, 1949, Chapter XIV, “Self-Report Techniques: Personality"; Chap- 
ter XV, “Self-Report Techniques: Interests”; Chapter XX, “Projective 
Techniques.” 
a. What are the fundamental differences between the Strong and the 
Kuder interest inventories? 
b. What are the primary advantages of projective tests? 
c. What problems do we face in using projective tests in the schools 
today? 
ing Students, Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1952, Chapter XIII, “Identifying Inter- 
ests"; Chapter XIV, “Appraising Personal Adjustment.” 
a. Why should counselors use interest tests to evaluate students’ stated 
preferences? 
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9 | TESTING 
SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


T 1s the teacher's responsibility to ascertain what is happening to 
his pupils as a result of day-to-day classroom experiences, to dis- 
cover whether his pupils have mastered the concepts, skills, and 

knowledge which he has presented. Unfortunately, some teachers 

never attempt to evaluate pupil growth in terms of any objective 
other than mastery of subject matter. Worse still, some never try to 
evaluate anything other than proficiency at recalling facts. But usu- 
ally, in addition to evaluating retention of subject matter, even the 
primarily subject-centered teacher is concerned about evaluating 
ability to interpret facts, ability to apply facts in solving problems, 
and the improvement of study habits. To accomplish these ob- 
jectives the teacher must use non-test techniques (Chapter 5), stand- 
ardized achievement tests, and carefully constructed teacher-made 


tests. 

This chapter presents the purposes of achievement testing, de- 
scribes problems in selecting and using achievement tests, reviews 
some of the commonly used achievement test batteries, and makes 
suggestions to teachers for preparing and improving their own 
tests. 
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(| Standardized achievement tests 


Achievement testing with standardized tests is no longer limited 
to measuring ability to recall memorized facts. Many teachers now 
use standardized tests to determine whether their pupils can inter- 
pret facts and use information in solving problems, and to help 
them answer questions like these: 


WHAT DO MY PUPILS KNOW WHEN THEY ENTER MY CLASS? Knowing 
where the pupils are when school starts helps the teacher adapt his 
material to pupils’ needs. Used appropriately, achievement test data 
can help pupils to avoid wasting time on school subjects that they 
already have mastered, and to avoid failing subjects for which they 
do not have prerequisite knowledge. 

By giving a carefully chosen achievement test at the opening of 
school each fall, teachers can measure “take home pay’—what the 
pupils have learned and retained from one fall to the next. If the 
teacher wishes to measure the academic growth achieved under his 
instruction, he may administer another form of the same test in the 
spring. At the same time, both the teacher and his administrator 
should realize that many things besides the quality of instruction 
influence the pupils’ academic growth. 

HOW DOES EACH PUPIL'S PERFORMANCE ON STANDARDIZED TESTS COM- 
PARE WITH HIS SCHOOL GRADES? Whenever a pupil's achievement test 
scores are significantly higher, or lower, than his school grades in 
the same subject, the guidance worker should try to account for 
these differences. 

WHAT REMEDIAL ASSISTANCE DO MY PUPILS NEED? Through careful 
study of the pupils while they are taking the tests, and an analysis 
of the test responses, a teacher can discover which pupils require 
remedial instruction and what the causes of these pupils’ difficulties 
are. If achievement test scores are to be used for diagnostic study 
in planning remedial teaching, they should be given in the fall. 
Naturally, this approach stresses identification of the pupil's 
strengths and weaknesses rather than his total score. 


Many teachers and counselors have found that pupil participa- 
tion in diagnosis of learning problems helps create readiness for 
remedial instruction. For example, Susan Bergan believed that, in 
addition to learning algebra, every student in her ninth-grade al- 
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gebra class should improve his mastery of the basic concepts, skills, 
and knowledge of everyday business mathematics. Therefore, she 
gave a general mathematics examination at the beginning of the 
fall term, arranged for the pupils to help correct it, and scheduled 
individual conferences to plan for remedial instruction: With the 
test results before them, Miss Bergan helped each student to identify 
the types of problems which he missed and to select from these the 
ones which he felt he could master during the school year. These 
problems were listed on file cards, a box of which she kept for each 
class. As a consequence of this co-operative diagnostic study and 
the remedial help which Miss Bergan and her student assistants 
gave, the students did improve their mastery of general mathe- 
matics while they were studying algebra.” As in many other cases 
in this book, guidance methods were used to supplement education. 


(| Problems in using achievement tests 


It is purposeless to test pupils on concepts, skills, or types of 
knowledge which have not been taught, which the school may not 
even intend to teach. Sometimes teachers fail to recognize that their 
school has one set of objectives while their achievement testing pro- 
gram stresses another. Under these circumstances, teachers tend to 
teach that which their achievement tests stress. To reach the school’s 
true objectives, teachers must first decide what they want to do for 
their pupils and then select the particular tests which will evaluate 
pupils’ progress in terms of these objectives. 

A careful examination of the items within a test should help a 
teacher decide whether that particular test covers the content which 
he includes in his course, and whether it measures those other 
qualities that he wants to measure. To evaluate the test fully, the 
teacher must also have specific information about the norm group. 
Without that information, the teacher can use his pupils’ test re- 
sults for diagnosing learning problems, and can establish school 
norms for his own purposes, but he cannot make any generaliza- 
tions about the proficiency level of his class. 

1 Her use of a teaching technique like the one used by Mr. Barlow (Chapter 3) 
explains how she was able to find time for all the individual conferences. 

2 Margaret Schultz and M. M. Ohlsen, “A Comparison of Traditional Teach- 


ing and Personalized Teaching in Ninth Grade Algebra,” The Mathematics 
Teacher, 42:91-96, February’ 1949. 
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Even though the staff selects achievement tests with great care, 
the individual classroom teacher will have to supplement test re- 
sults with other information. He may, for example, discover why a 
pupil has trouble with his work by analyzing his written assign- 
ments. By observing a pupil at work, and by having him demon- 
strate how he does his homework, a teacher may discover addi- 
tional causes for his difficulty. Teacher-made achievement tests pro- 
vide other valuable clues. 

Fortunately, most teachers recognize that there are basic skills 
which play an important part in determining whether a child makes 
normal school progress. In this category, they usually include a 
pupil’s ability to communicate his ideas, to understand and inter- 
pret the ideas of others (listening and reading), and the ability to 
use basic mathematical skills, concepts, and knowledge. Annually, 
beginning in grade 4, a school should evaluate pupil growth in 
these skills. If budgetary or other limitations prohibit annual test- 
ing, the school should test these skills in alternate grades, 

Unfortunately, in practice, not every teacher fully accepts the 
idea that he should be expected to diagnose learning problems and 
provide remedial instruction. Little, if anything, will be accom- 
plished by forcing such teachers to administer achievement tests. 
Until the teacher sees value in achievement testing and understands 
how to use the results obtained, it is unlikely that he will use the 
test results to diagnose learning problems and to plan remedial in- 
struction. 

Finally, it is difficult for a teacher to compare a pupil's perform- 
ances on different tests of the same subject matter. This is true be- 
cause authors usually sample different areas of content and select 
pupils from different schools in establishing norms. Teachers should 
keep this fact in mind in evaluating a student’s test results. 

In summary, then, when choosing standard achievement tests 
workers should ask themselves questions like these: 


—What may I learn from this test that I could not learn from my 
own tests? 

—What basic subject matter does the test cover? How does this 
subject matter compare with what I teach? 

—What does the test do other than determine which facts my pu- 
pils memorized? How does it attempt to measure pupils’ k 
to use subject matter? y 
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—With whom am I comparing my pupils? 

—When was the test written? Is the subject matter up to date? 

—Shall I be able to use the test results in helping my pupils diag- 
nose their own strengths and weaknesses? 

—Did the author understand and apply good principles of measure- 
ment in constructing the test? 


(| Commonly used achievement tests 


With these points in mind let us consider some of the better 
achievement test batteries used in schools today: 


1. California Achievement Test Batteries (E. W. Tiegs and W. W. 
Clark) California Test Bureau, 1033-1951. These tests are very 
similar to the 1943 edition of the Progressive Achievement series. 
The authors designed the test batteries for four grade levels: pri- 
mary (grades 1-3 and low 4), elementary (grades 4-6), intermediate 
(grades 7-9), and advanced (grades 9-14). 

The tests were constructed for teachers’ use in studying pupil 
growth in reading, arithmetic, and language, and they provide 
reliable measures in each of these areas (coefficients of reliability 
of at least .go). Though the battery also provides ten useful sub- 
test scores and excellent suggestions for using these, teachers 
should note that each sub-test score is based on a relatively small 
number of items and thus may not be reliable. On the other 
hand, the tests are easily administered, scored, and recorded. 
Furthermore, comparable scores for pupils in grades 1-14 make 
the tests very useful for studying a pupil's growth pattern as he 
moves through school. 

However, there is some question as to whether teachers should 
use achievement tests at the primary level. And this point ap- 
plies to other achievement tests as well: it is doubtful whether 
the teacher learns enough new information through such tests 
to warrant their use. 

From the information provided in the test manual it would 
appear that the authors made a conscientious effort to secure 
representative national norms on Form AA. They divided the 
nation into eight geographical districts, chose schools from each 
district, and selected groups of pupils within each school. How- 
ever, the procedure used in developing norms for the other forms 
of the test is less commendable. 
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2. Cooperative Achievement Tests, Cooperative Test Division, Ed- 
ucational Testing Service. 

This testing service initiated the College Preparatory Testing 
Program in the fall of 1950 to aid high school juniors and seniors 
in comparing their performances with those of college freshmen. 
Teachers and counselors may use these test result: 
dents discover weak spots in their background, to 
lect subject areas for concentrated study in college 
them-select a college. 

The Cooperative Test Division also publishes the Evaluation 
Instruments of the Eight Year Study. This battery was devel- 
oped through the co-operative efforts of the staff of the Eight 
Year Study. On the basis of a critical analysis of the goals of this - 
study they defined specific behaviors which they believed they 
could evaluate. In this pioneering effort to evaluate goals other p: 
than mastery of subject matter, they developed the following Tie 
tests which can be used in high schools: Interest Index, Logical 
Reasoning Test, Interpretation of Data Test, Test of Applica- 
tion of Principles in General Science, Test of Application of 
Principles in Biology, Interpretation of Literature Test, and 
Test on the Use of Books and Libraries. Recently, the Co- 
operative Test Division has developed additional tests in the 


general education series to supplement: the instruments designed 
for the Eight Year Study. 
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General Educational Development Tests (Examination Staff of 
United States Armed Forces Institute) American Council on 
Education, distributed by Educational Testing Service, 1944- 
1945. Many teachers and counselors came to know the G.E.D. 
tests immediately after World War II when they were first used 
as the basis for granting high school diplomas. Others became 
acquainted with them by using them for granting college credit. 

There are five tests in the group: Correctness and Effective- 
ness of Expression, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Social Studies, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Nat- 
ural Sciences, Interpretation of Literary Materials, and General 
Mathematical Ability. The tests measure the students’ ability to 
use information in solving problems. The high school battery 
may be used in helping students identify weak spots in their high 
school preparation. 

The authors based high school norms on a very carefully se- 

lected representative sample. Regional norms also may be ob- 
tained from the publishers. 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (prepared under the di- 
rection of E. F. Lindquist) Houghton Mifflin, 1940-1947, New 
Edition, Elementary (grades 3-5) and Advanced (grades 5.5-9) 
Batteries; Science Research Associates, through special arrange- 
ment with Houghton Mifflin, 1949, Advanced Battery. 

After a thorough analysis of the learning skills which are im- 
portant, these workers developed a battery of tests which lend 
themselves to diagnostic study of pupils. These tests are pri- 
marily concerned with growth in specific skills rather than meas- 
urement of subject matter achievement. Moreover, the manual 
provides the teacher with specific suggestions for making diag- 
nosis and for doing remedial work. There are four tests in the 
battery: Silent Reading Comprehension, Work-Study Skills, 
Basic Language Skills, and Basic Arithmetic Skills. 

The tests are easily administered, scored, and interpreted. 


4A new machine-scorable battery is being introduced this year. For conven-' 


ience in administration, all tests for all grades are contained in a single 96-page 
booklet. Each grade takes only designated portions of the booklet, so that each 
pupil takes. only items appropriate in content and difficulty to his own grade 
level. The first form will be used in the program this January, with a national 
standardization program in the spring of 1955 and initial sale in the fall of 
1955. Houghton Mifflin will sell test booklets outright to schools with or with- 


out scoring service. 
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of good items for repeated use. Nevertheless, the teacher should still 
continue to include some new items in every test. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 


B. Select at random the names of three of your pupils and note the types 
of test and non-test data recorded in the cumulative folder of each. 
In addition to these data, bring the answers to the following questions 
to your guidance class for group study: 

a. Why were these data collected? 
b. How are teachers, counselors, and others using them in the 
school? 

c. What do your colleagues think these test scores mean? 

- How do teachers interpret these test scores to the pupils and 
their parents? How would you interpret them differently? 
Which of these tests should the school drop from the test 

program? Why? 

Should the school include other types of tests in the testing pro- 


gram? If your answer is “yes,” state the questions for which the 
school should seek answers through use of tests. 


g. Which non-test techniques does the school use to supplement 
test scores? Why does it use these particular ones? 

. Pretend that you are one of the children whose cumulative fold- 
ers you are studying; then select another member of your guid- 
ance group to interpret the test scores for you. Ask the rest of 
the guidance class to evaluate this performance. 

C. For this assignment, select one of your pupils whom you should un- 
derstand better than you now do. Arrange for a case conference, invit- 
ing those of your co-workers who know the pupil best. 

a. Record the facts suggested under the topic, “The Case Confer- 
ence Summary,” in Chapter 5. 

b. Also, request the assistance of these collea 
tions for which you need answers in studying this pupil. 

c. What specific child study techniques could you use to answer 
these questions? Which of these techniques are teachers quali- 
fied to use? 
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a. What should be the teacher's fundamental goal in constructing 
achievement tests? 

b. What crucial elements must the teacher consider in writing a good 
test item? 

c. Why must the teacher give careful attention to the way in which 
he administers and scores tests? 
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Though higher coefficients of reliability would be desirable for 
certain sub-tests, the tests compare very favorably with other 
diagnostic tests. Furthermore, the test manual discusses frankly 
statistical and sampling procedures used and cautions the user 
about reading too much into a test score. On the other hand, it 


FIGURE 14 Iowa Every-Pupil Test 


Directions: For each question, decide which answer is 
best and then mark an X in the proper box on 
‘the answer sheet. Mark only one box for each ques- 
tion. 


11. Where would you look to find what an electrician means 
when he speaks of volts? 
1) Inan encyclopedia. 3) Ina geography. 
2) Ina dictionary. 4) Ina world almanac. 


12. In which would you look to find the approxim 
ulation of Stockholm, Sweden? ER niepo 
1) An anthology. 
2) A dictionary. . 
3) Bulletin of the United States Census Bureau 
4) National Geographic Magazine. 


13. In which would you look to find how th 
from cancer in the United States has janet ae 
the past twenty-five years? ming 
1) A world almanac. 3) An atlas, 
2) An encyclopedia. 4) A dictionary, 
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1948. This excellent high school battery includes nine tests: 
Understanding of Basic Social Concepts, General Background in 
the Natural Sciences, Correctness and Appropriateness of Ex- 
pression, Ability To Do Quantitative Thinking, Interpretation 
of Reading Materials in the Social Studies, Interpretation of 
Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences, Interpretation of 
Literary Materials, General Vocabulary, and Uses of Sources of 
Information. Throughout the battery, the tests stress the pupils’ 
understanding and use of the information which the educated 
person ought to know. This test may thus be used to measure 
students’ general educational development in specified areas. ‘The 
authors also recommend its use in predicting success in college, 
with some justification. 

Originally Science Research Associates offered these tests to the 
schools on a rental basis; the rental fee included scoring. Since 
1951, they have also sold a self-scoring test. 

The authors carefully describe in the manual the sample of 
students from which they obtained norms. While most of these 
students came from schools in Iowa and nearby states, the writers 
present convincing arguments for the national representativeness 
of these norms. Most of these tests yield a coefficient of reliability 
of approximately .go. 

. Metropolitan Achievement Tests (R. Allen, H. Bixler, W. Con- 
nor, F. Graham and G. Hildreth) World Book Company, 1931- 
1950. In this comprehensive battery there are five levels of tests 
for grades 1-9.5. Through analysis of textbooks and courses of 
study, the authors have made an effort to discover what the 
schools teach so that they may evaluate this subject matter. In 
the fourth-level test (grades 5-7.5), for example, there are tests in 
reading, English usage, vocabulary, arithmetic fundamentals and 
problems, literature, history, geography, science, and spelling. 
Present tests follow the same general pattern of the original tests. 
They stress the mastery of subject matter rather than ability to 
apply it in solving problems. 

The authors have based norms on a large sample from public 
schools of every state of the nation. They also provide regional 
norms and parochial school norms. However, they point out that 
though the sample used in establishing norms is large, it may 
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not be representative. They also make excelle 
teachers’ and administrators’ use of the tests, 
of reliability for a test on a single g: 


nt suggestions for 
A typical coefficient 
rade group is gi. 
GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 
A. Evaluate the way in which achievement tests are used in your school. 
Use the following questions to guide your study: 
a. What achievement tests do you use? 


b. How were these tests selected? 
c. Who selected them? 
d 


- When do you administer achievement tests? Why are they given 
then? 


- How have you used the Tesults? 


- Has anyone used the results to help pupils diagnose learning 
problems? 


g. What other information is used to supplement test data? 
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some facts for this purpose, they certainly should also provide ap- 
propriate remedial instruction when pupils need it. 
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Construction of tests 

Most of us are inclined to think that all teacher-made tests are 
paper-and-pencil tests. Many teachers, however, must evaluate their 
| pupils’ performance on machines, on musical instruments, and with 
art materials. Some teachers use only performance tests. Others use 
a combination of performance and paper-and-pencil tests. Perform- 
ance tests must be developed with the same care as paper-and- 
pencil tests if they are to meet the teacher's needs. 

Here are the questions a teacher should ask himself in building 
his tests: 
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WHAT ARE MY PUPILS DOING THAT I WANT THEM TO DO BETTER AS A 
RESULT OF THIS LEARNING EXPERIENCE? Before the teacher can build 
a test, he must define clearly the elements he wants to measure. 
Then he must be able to organize those clements into an orderly 
outline. 

HOW CAN I EVALUATE THE ELEMENTS WHICH ARE TO BE MEASURED BY 
THE TEST? Can I measure them through use of paper-and-pencil tests? 
If so, what kind of items would be most appropriate for each ele- 
ment? If some or all of these elements cannot be measured with 
paper-and-pencil tests, what special equipment and materials will I 
need for performance tests? How should I use them? What pupil 
behavior should I observe while I am using them? How will I know 
whether the performance is acceptable? What behavior will reveal 
the pupils’ need for remedial instruction? 

HOW CAN I INSURE THAT THE TEST WILL SAMPLE THE ELEMENTS 
ADEQUATELY? The teacher must certainly begin by deciding thé 
relative importance of each element. While he is assigning values 
to the element, he should also note particular points around which 
to build test items. He should supplement these points with good 
test-item ideas which he collects while studying the text, reading 
references, and participating in class activities. Finally, after writ- 
ing the items, he should tabulate them according to the element 
dealt with and decide whether he is testing each element with an 
adequate sample. 

HOW DO I DECIDE WHAT TYPES OF ITEMS TO USE? Alter studying ideas 
for test items sketched out under each element, the teacher should 
select for each idea the logical type of test item and write the first 
draft of each item. So that items can be easily filed and located for 
future use, each item can be written on a separate card. 

In building the typical 50-minute test, the teacher should avoid 
too many types of items, for otherwise pupils lose too much time 
in reading new directions and deciding what to do. 

HOW WILL I KNOW WHEN AN ITEM IS A GOOD ONE? In evaluating 
each item the teacher should try to determine w 
what he set out to measure with it. 

The words used in good items will be meaningful to the pupils. 
If the teacher wishes to measure understanding of special vocabu- 
larly, he should prepare special items for this purpose so that he 
may evaluate understanding of vocabulary independently from abil- 
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ity to use and interpret subject matter. Further, the teacher should 
use simple, straightforward sentences. 

A good item requires more of a pupil than ability to recall facts. 
It should force him to use knowledge, skills, and concepts in carry- 
ing out an assignment. 

A good item does not contain clues for the “test-wise” pupil, nor 
does it contain textbook phraseology or unnecessary information. 
If it is a multiple-choice item, every choice must appear to be a 
logical one for some pupil. After the teacher has stated his ques- 
tion, he should follow every error in logic through to its conclu- 
sion, then list the answers resulting from these errors, along with 
the right answer. Through this approach the teacher produces tests 
which can be used in diagnosing difficulties. Finally, he should ar- 
range choices in the item through some such chance technique as 
alphabetical arrangement by first letter in first word. 

A good item should discriminate between the best and poorest 
students. Before using an item, all the teacher can do is keep this 
point in mind as he writes it. But after he has used the item, he 
should note what per cent of the best pupils (top 259%) and poorest 
(bottom 25%) obtained the correct answer. Only those items on 
which best pupils did definitely better than poorest pupils should 
be reused. 

HOW SHOULD I ARRANGE THE ITEMS IN THE TEST? Some writers rec- 
ommend that the teacher arrange items in order of their difficulty. 
Others feel that the teacher so frequently misjudges the difficulty of 
items when he first uses them that chance arrangement is probably 
satisfactory. If the teacher encourages pupils to move through the 
test and try first all the items which are easiest for them, it makes 
little difference how the items are arranged. 

WHAT ABOUT DIRECTIONS? In simple, straightforward sentences, the 
directions should state exactly what the teacher expects the pupils 
to do. While the teacher cannot take anything for granted, he 
should make the directions as brief as possible. 

WHEN READING THE TEST THE LAST TIME BEFORE DUPLICATING IT OR 
PUTTING IT ON THE BLACKBOARD, WHAT SHOULD I WATCH FOR? 


—Are the items accurately and clearly worded? 

—How difficult is each of the items? Before testing, the teacher can 
only guess, but after testing he can record on the card, for future 
use, the percentage of the pupils obtaining the correct answer. 
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—Do these items emphasize the important features of the unit which 
I hoped to cover by the test? 

—Are the directions clear? 

—Are the time limits reasonable? Since most teachers are interested 
in developing power tests rather than speed tests, they should al- 
low adequate time for the test. At first, inexperienced teachers have 
difficulty estimating time required, but after some experience 
with their pupils and after timing several tests, they learn to 
estimate quite accurately the time required, even for a test com- 
posed largely of new items. 

—Is the answer sheet appropriate for this test? Does it provide space 
for recording the types of answers produced by the test? Is there 
adequate work space provided? Are answers arranged so that they 
can be easily scored? 


HOW CAN THIS TEST BE SCORED RAPIDLY AND ACCURATELY? To score 
objective items easily without machine scoring, the answer sheet 
should be designed so that over it can be placed a master sheet in 
which the pattern of correct responses has been punched out. Thus 
the teacher can identify incorrect answers rapidly. Each answer 
should be glanced at briefly before scoring to see that the pupil has 
followed the directions, and to be sure that in each item no more 
choices were selected than called for. 

Sentence completion or short answer items that are not multiple- 
choice can often be scored in a similar fashion by writing the cor- 
rect answer over the appropriate windows in the master sheet so 
that pupils’ responses can quickly be checked against the correct 
answers. 

Scoring of essay-question responses is less easy. First, the teacher 
should write out the correct answer for each item. Then, rather than 
read through the entire paper of one pupil before going on to the 
next, the teacher should, during a single working period, read all 
of the responses to one item, rank the answers, 
values to each. Then the same procedure can be fo 
remaining item. 

Once the test has been scored 
begins. First, the teacher analyzes 
material frequently 
terial. He also enlist 


and assign score 
lowed with each 


, its real usefulness in teaching 


the responses in order to identify 
missed on the test; then he reteaches this ma- 


s the pupils’ assistance in identifying test items 
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that were not written clearly. Finally, he gives special individual 
help to those who missed items which were not missed by many 
of the group. 

From the test the teacher selects promising items which he may 
use in building another test on the same material. Some items will 
be reusable without change. Class discussion will show that others 
need revision. On the card for each item retained or revised, the 
following information should be recorded: (a) the per cent of the 
class which obtained the correct answer (the difficulty level of 
the item); (b) the per cent of the best students (those earning total 
scores in the top 25%) obtaining the correct answer; (c) the per cent 
of the poorest students (those earning total scores in the bottom 
25%) obtaining the correct answer. The data for (b) and (c) can 

best 
poores 
Through this procedure, the teacher gradually develops a stock pile 


best be recorded as a ratio Ë called the ratio of discrimination. 


FIGURE 15 Sample Card for Test Items. Twenty-three items sim- 
ilar to this one were included in a 30-minute test for gth-grade general 
mathematics students. The work space provided on the answer sheet 
enabled the teacher to identify errors which he had not anticipated. 


Mr. Evans owns a house which has a market value of $6,000, but 
is assessed at $5,000. What are the taxes on this house if the tax 
rate is 25.1 mills on the dollar? 

a. $12.55 d. $150.60 

b. $15.06 e. none of these 

ec. $125.50 a 


Difficulty: 31% 


Ratio of Discrimination: 17. 
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of seeking information about a pupil, only to find that the 

folder containing the needed information was stuffed with mis- 
cellaneous and disorganized material. The bulging folder evoked 
the instant reaction, “Of course, this is just what one would expect; 
he’s always been a problem.” To find what we wanted to know in 
this confused mess was too much bother; more often than not we 
stopped there. We proceeded to help the child, but only on the basis 
of faulty memory and personal bias. 

Failure to use the facts available in the cumulative record does 
not result in the best possible help for the child. But if the record 
is to be used, it must be functional; the staff should collect only that 
information which is pertinent, and then organize it so that it will 
be usable. And as we have said before, the purpose of guidance is 
defeated when the staff spends so much time collecting information 


that they do not have sufficient time to help youngsters with their 
problems, 


Press most of us in the teaching field have had the experience 


One purpose of this chapter, then, is to present suggestions for 
selecting and organizing the information to be retained in the 
pupil's cumulative folder. To make full use of the information 
in the cumulative folder and to interpret the data expressed statisti- 


pt 


— 
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cally, guidance workers are frequently called upon to use some basic 
statistical methods. Selecting tests, interpreting test scores, predicting 
pupils’ success in courses and training programs, assigning grades, 
and understanding professional literature are but a few of the cases 
in which statistics can increase staff members’ effectiveness. The 
second purpose of this chapter, therefore, is to present a brief review 
of those statistical techniques which are most useful to teachers and 
counselors. 


(| The cumulative record 


The cumulative record is an effort to provide the staff with an 
efficiently organized body of information from which they can an- 
swer their most common questions about pupils. Teachers as well 
as specialists should therefore have a hand in planning the folder. 
With the aid of school guidance committees and the system-wide 
co-ordinating guidance council described in Chapter 1, a school staff 
can build a cumulative record system based on their own needs. 


Selecting information 


Every experience a child has affects in some way his growth to- 
ward maturity. A carefully designed and well-organized cumulative 
folder should help teachers and counselors to study his develop- 
ment. It should help them identify the pupil’s strengths and weak- 
nesses as well as the sorts of experiences which seem either to have 
stimulated or thwarted the maximum development of his poten- 
tialities. 

As they decide what they need to know, and evaluate the infor- 
mation which they have collected previously, staff members may use 
questions like these to guide their study: 


—How important is this information? Is it something which only 
one staff member needs or can it be used by others? If only one 
person needs the question answered, why should he not collect 
the appropriate data and dispose of them when he is through with 
them? 

—How will this information contribute to better understanding of 
our pupils? 

—Which techniques should we use in answering each question? 
(Since child study techniques were discussed in Chapters 5 through j 
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9, the reader now has at least a minimum basis [or making this 
choice.) 

—Is our staff qualified to use the results we obtain with each of 
these techniques? 

—How should we record this new information in the pupil’s cumu- 
lative folder? 

—What information already incorporated in the folder may be used 
to supplement this new data? 

—What staff members should be assigned responsibility for collect- 
ing this information? When should it be collected? 

—Should we place any restrictions on use of this information? If 
confidential information cannot be treated with special consid- 
eration, should it be collected? When data are collected, what 
commitments to guard confidences should be made to pupils? 
How will failure to make such commitments affect pupils’ an- 
swers? 

—Can we afford to spend the time required for gathering these 
data? 

—Are we giving the normal child sufficient consideration in select- 
ing items which are to be included in the cumulative record? Does 
our record system provide us with an adequate picture of the nor- 
mal child as he progresses through school? 


Designing and maintaining the folder 


What should the cumulative folder look like? Preferences vary 
among school faculty groups, but most staffs prefer either a manila 
folder, or a manila jacket sealed on three sides. In order to mini- 
mize the clerical work, very few items should be recorded on the 
folder itself. Space is usually provided on the folder for items such 
as the following: the pupil’s name, the parents’ names, home ad- 
dress, home telephone number, the pupil’s semiannual attendance 
record, the names and locations of the schools which he has attended, 
his school grades, and his test results. Sometimes a space is provided 
for the activity record and the work record. 

As the staff members select new data, they should take cognizance 
of what is in the folder, eliminate useless information, and if neces- 
sary reorganize the folder for efficient use. Even though the staff 
does a good job of selecting information and arranging it, the 
folder still may become too bulky for convenient use. There are a 
number of reasons why this happens. For example, even after test 
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results have been recorded, some workers leave used test booklets 
and answer sheets in the folder because they expect to use the test 
responses in later diagnosis of the individual pupil's learning diffi- 
culties and in planning appropriate remedial instruction. These 
answer sheets can be thrown away as soon as they are no longer 
needed to evaluate the effects of remedial instruction. If answer 
sheets are not used with standardized tests, the teacher may do well 
to prepare an item-analysis table like the one in Figure 19 on 
page 201. Little time is required to prepare such a table, as the di- 
rections on pages 200-01 will show. With this one table and one 
copy of the test booklet the teacher has, for every pupil in the 
class, the information for remedial instruction discovered by the 
test. 

More importantly, there are always a few pupils' folders which 
become congested and unusable, since many persons contribute facts 
to them and work with them. Since only a small proportion of 
the pupils’ folders fall in this category, not an impossible amount 
of work is required for summarizing the teachers’ miscellaneous re- 
ports and anecdotes according to problem areas. Someone, such as 
a homeroom teacher or counselor, should be made responsible for 
this job. First, he should study and define the pupil's major prob- 
lem areas as they are described in the folder. Then he should cite 
the evidence presented on each problem and trace its development, 
taking particular care to note whether or not progress is being 
made in corrrecting the difficulty. Where problems are described 
but no information on follow-up contacts is in the folder, he should 
seek the additional evidence from those on the school staff who 
know the child best. (As has been pointed out, the case conference 
is the most efficient way to obtain the necessary new information.) 

This process of summarizing the information by problem areas 
not only reduces the mass but also arranges the data in a more 
meaningful order. It does, however, require clinical skill and cler- 
ical time; and clerical help cannot always be secured easily. If, 
however, the work is divided among several persons (such as the 
homeroom teachers) or if someone can be employed to transcribe 
the counselor’s dictation, it need not become an unduly heavy 
burden. 

Lack of clerical help is indeed one of the big problems in main- 
taining all school records. Consequently, as teachers well know, 
they spend too much time doing clerical work when they should be 
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working with pupils. To reduce clerical chores to a minimum, short 
cuts should be sought. When, for example, teachers select a test, 
they should be encouraged to arrange for machine scoring. In most 
states at least one of the colleges or universities provides a test 
scoring service on a minimal cost basis. This service costs the school 
very little and frees teachers of hours of routine clerical work. 
Time-saving devices should be considered in selecting nontest as 
well as test techniques. As an important example, most informa- 
tion other than test scores, academic grades, and personal iden- 
tification data should not be copied onto the cumulative folder it- 
self. The staff should instead, at the time when it decides to use a 
child study technique, wherever possible design proper forms for 
securing the information so that it can be filed without being re- 
copied. 

Many schools have supervised work programs for their business 
education students. Where these students are carefully Selected by: 
the business education teachers and where the staff feels that the 
selected students can be trusted, good work experience can be pro- 
vided, and excellent clerical help obtained, by having students re- 
cord test scores and transcribe counselors’ and homeroom teachers’ 
case summaries. 

Some people, frightened by this idea, contend that high school 
students cannot be trusted with such confidential information, But 
if people do not trust these carefully selected high school students, 
why should they trust the students’ sisters and cousins who 
a year or two older and are serving as secretaries? 
professional men, and school people? The fact is, 
some school secretaries, and even some teachers, v 


are only 
to businessmen, 
of course, that 


iolate confidences, 
On every level, from pupils to administration, violating confidence 


isa serious matter. School personnel who break confidence should 
be disciplined. And of course, students should not be used for such 
clerical work unless the administrator and the Staff are convinced 
that they can be trusted. 

When students are to be used, in every instance, they should be 
told that they are working with confidential information that fail- 
ure to keep the confidence may hurt someone. Mevieover, th 
should realize that they were chosen for the job because ¿be i 
prepared to do the job well, and because they can be a si 
Under these circumstances it is unlikely that confidence will Pe 
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broken. These young people are learning to do a job, and they are 
aware that they must do the job well. 


Recording the pupils progress 

Now that we have considered some of the problems of selecting 
information and maintaining the record, we will go on to see how 
this record may be used to follow the child through school. 

The first entry in the cumulative record should be made follow- 
ing a preschool conference involving parent, teacher, child, and 
sometimes a school nurse. At that time, pertinent facts from the 
child’s infancy and early childhood should be recorded on the 
school’s personal history questionnaire (Chapter 5). In many school 
systems the results of preschool medical and dental examination are 
attached to this same form. 

As the child progresses through school, appropriate information 
should be added as it is needed. Such information could be ob- 
tained by using child study techniques, as described in Chapters 5 
through g. The last entry on the record should probably be made 
when the student has been well placed on a job or in another edu- 
cational institution. 

Because information about the transfer pupil is not always sent 
with, him and is sometimes hard to obtain, the principal in the new 
school should take action immediately to secure it. He should ob- 
tain from the new pupil (or his parents) the name and address of 
the principal in the school from which the child transferred, and 
he should then write a letter to the principal requesting the needed 
information. If there are many such cases, a form letter may be 
mailed with the questionnaire; but better results are obtained when 
this request is typed as a personal letter. Either way, the letter 
should make the principal from the former school feel that the 
staff in the new school is sincerely interested in the new pupil, and 
that in order to do their job well they need the help requested. 

Although the form for this questionnaire should be designed to 
collect as many as possible of those facts which the school has re- 
corded for its other pupils, it should not be so long that it im- 
poses an onerous chore upon the former school. The pupil’s per- 
sonal history, health record, and school progress report are the 
minimum which should be obtained. After the principal has as- 
signed the new pupil to his homeroom teacher, the teacher should 
obtain from the pupil (or his parents) information similar to that 
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which is maintained for other pupils in that grade. Information 
quickly and reliably available from the pupil need not be requested 
in the questionnaire designed for transfer students. 


Filing and storing records 


Where are the records kept? There is no single best answer for 
all schools. Since elementary school children usually spend most 
of the school day with one teacher, this teacher may keep the rec- 
ords in his classroom. If a secondary school is organized so that a 
homeroom teacher has one group for a considerable part of the 
day, then the homeroom teacher may want the folder in his room. 
If the pupils do not have homerooms, or spend little time in home- 
rooms, then the records may be kept in the central office. The de- 
cision will best be made by the staff members using the records. 

Regardless of where the records are kept, the staff must make sure 
that the confidential information is made available only to appro- 
priate persons. Most information should be made available to all 
the professional staff. Counselor's notes on his interviews should 
not be available to anyone else without the pupil's permission. 

While we have stressed that much information in the cumulative 
record is confidential, employers, training institutions, and colleges 
these days are demanding more and more detailed information 
about the school’s product, the pupils. These people, too, are find- 
ing that they can work with their employees or students more ef- 
fectively when they understand them better. They need the school’s 
help in reconstructing the individual's personal history. If the 
schools are going to be able to help these employers and educa- 
tional institutions, the information should (with discretion) be 
shared; the cumulative folders should be maintained for efficient 
use after the student leaves school. Before the folder is placed in 
the inactive files, it should be screened for extraneous materials. 
Folders in good shape should be sent from all the schools in the 
system to one central place for filing. 


( Statistical techniques for grouping data 


Just as some high school students feel that they w 
derstand algebra, so some guidance workers are convin 
can never learn statistics. But teachers and counselors 
proach the subject as reluctantly as they often do: the 
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on statistics that school workers need is not difficult, though its 
mastery does require close and persistent attention. We shall here 
examine several basic statistical tools, explaining the formulas thor- 
oughly and showing where each is useful to guidance workers. If 
you can do ninth-grade algebra, or can enlist the help of a mathe- 
matics teacher for a little review, you will be able to use these 
formulas. 


The frequency distribution 


A frequency distribution is one of the simplest methods for or- 
ganizing test data in order to compare an individual with the 
others in his group. Further, as we shall see, preparing a frequency 
distribution is often the first step in other statistical processes. 

These are the scores, copied directly from the teacher's record 
book, which were earned on a unit test by students in a tenth- 
grade mathematics class: 83, 75, 96, 128, 116, 100, 107, 94, 125, 113, 
87, 97, 101, 92, 93, 106, 106, 100, 82, 120, 101, 99, 79, 94, 114, 110, 
114, 102, 95, 102, 103, 77, 110, 98, 85, 113, 95, 109, 116. Obviously, 
when the scores appear in unorganized fashion like this, it is not 
easy to compare one score with the others. Basically, to prepare a 
frequency distribution, one arranges all the scores from high to 
low, and then tabulates the number of pupils who earned each of 
the scores. With a short list of scores this procedure is satisfactory, 
but where the list is long and cumbersome, it may be more con- 
venient to tabulate the scores in intervals. If that is to be done, the 
first step is to decide the number of intervals to be used, and the 
size of each, Teachers usually find that approximately fifteen inter- 
vals are sufficient; accordingly the range of scores from high to low 
would be divided into fifteen parts. In our example of the mathe- 
matics test scores, the highest score was 128; the lowest was 73; 
therefore, the range—the difference between the highest and the low- 
est—was 55. That range divided by 15 yields slightly less than 4. But 
the interval size is preferably an odd number (so that each inter- 
val will have a midpoint that is a whole number). Therefore, in 
this case, our interval is 3. 

Next we take the multiple of our interval size which is nearest 
the high score. The multiple of 3 nearest 128 is 129. That figure be- 
comes the midpoint of the highest interval: in our example, the 
highest interval is thus 128-130. Proceeding downwards and tabu- 
lating the scores, we get the frequency distribution illustrated in 
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Figure 16. Note that there are several intervals into which no 
scores fell in this case, and some into which only one score fell. 
Note also that because we used an interval-size of 3, slightly smaller 
than the range of scores divided by 15, we actually set up twenty 
intervals. If fewer than fifteen intervals had been satisfactory, an 
interval-size of 5 could have been used in this case. 


` FIGURE 16 A Frequency Distribution 


128-130 / 98-100 //// 
125-127 | 95-97 IIli 
122-124 92-94 IIIf 
119-121 / 89-91 
116-118 // 86-88 / 
113-115 MI ` 83-85 II 
110-112 // 80-82 / 
107-109 // 77-79 I 
104-106 /! 74-76 | 
-101-103 ## 7-7 


Most importantly, we can see from this frequency distribution 
that there is a heavy concentration of pupils who scored near the 
middle of the range. A frequency distribution like this one presents 
such information quickly and effectively, and can thus serve as a 
general base with which the teacher may compare an individual 
pupil's performance with the group. We shall see next that the fre- 
quency distribution forms the basis for several types of graphic 
representation of data; however, when you do not wish to report 
the data to someone else, but you wish to use it for comparing 
pupils (for example, in assigning grades) it is usually unnecessary 


to go to the trouble of preparing a graphic representation once 
you have tabulated the frequency distribution. 


Graphic representations 


The histogram, more familiarly known as the bar graph, is a 
method of picturing the data in the frequency distribution in order 
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to bring out the differences in the distribution. The frequency poly- 
gon, or broken line graph, is used when the continuous relation- 
ship of the data is to be emphasized. Figures 17 and 18 are the 
histogram and frequency polygon based on the test scores from the 
tenth-grade mathematics class mentioned above. The straight line 


FIGURE 17 A Histogram 
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FIGURE 18 A Frequency Polygon 
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at the left of each of these graphs is called the vertical axis; at the 
s the horizontal axis. Up the vertical 


lower left corner it intersect: 
of students who re- 


axis, equally spaced points mark the number 
ceived any given score; along the horizontal axis equally spaced 
points mark the midpoints of the intervals used in the frequency 
distribution. Over any particular midpoint on the horizontal axis 
of the histogram, the height of the bar reveals the number of stu- 
dents whose scores fell within that interval. On the frequency poly- 
gon, the point on the graph directly above the midpoint of each 
interval reveals the number of scores which fell within the interval. 
For example, there were four students whose scores were between 
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92 and 04, so over the midpoint 93 in Figure 17 is a bar at the 
height of 4, and in Figure 18 a point at the same height. 

For accurate representation in graphs of this sort, the units along 
each axis must be spaced equally. When practical, the units along 
each axis should begin with zero at the point where the axes inter- 
sect. However, so long as equal units are used, it is acceptable, as 
in Figures 17 and 18, to picture only the range of scores, when be- 
ginning the axis at zero would produce an impractically large 


graph. 


EXERCISE 

1. Verbal directions for mathematical operations can make difficult read- 
ing even when the mathematics is simple. The best way to understand 
such directions is to follow them with paper and pencil. The above 
instructions for tabulating a frequency distribution, if not clear to 
you now, will be quite clear if you set up a frequency distribution 
based on an interval of 5 for the same test scores. 


Frequency analysis for diagnosing learning problems 


A teacher may use another type of frequency analysis in study- 
ing test responses to identify concepts and skills that he should 
teach again before leaving the unit tested. This time let us use a 
new set of test responses; these were obtained from an eleventh- 
grade American history class. An example of such frequency anal- 
ysis is Figure 19, which shows the items each student missed on 
this multiple-choice examination. It gives a graphic picture of the 
concepts which students have and have not learned. With this pic- 
ture and a copy of the test, the teacher can group the items missed 
according to the topics covered by the test. Many times students 
miss a whole group of the items because they do not understand 
the one main idea which is basic to these items. That idea needs 
reteaching. Then, too, this technique gives the teacher a graphic 
picture of the difficulty level of his test items. Of the twelve items 
missed most frequently in this test (8, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 18, 19, 2g, 28, 
29, and go), four had to do with one of the major issues discussed 
in the unit, and another two were missed frequently because the 
questions were poorly stated; even though none of the remaining 
six items fell into any particular pattern, this graphic picture helped 
the teacher identify other content for remedial teaching. 

In constructing a table for analysis of errors, all the teacher needs 
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is a large piece of graph paper on which he can write the test-item 
numbers along the horizontal axis and the pupils’ names in the 
left-hand margin along the vertical axis. Taking each pupil’s answer 


FIGURE 19 Table for Analysis of Errors (American History Class) 
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sheet, one moves across that pupil's row marking an “x” in the 
column for each item the pupil missed. In Figure 19 the numbers 
recorded in the right-hand margin represent each pupil's total test 


score. 


(@ Use of averages 

There are several kinds of “averages”: the mean, the median, and 
the mode. When people talk of “the average high school student,” 
the “average American's standard of living,” or “an average per- 
sonality,” it is not always clear to the statistician which of these 
“averages” is meant. For that reason, “average” is a very unprecise 
term, which should not be used in statistical work. 
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The three different types of “averages” are used for somewhat 
different purposes, but all three are “measures of central tendency,” 
that is, measures which can be used to represent a group's “typical” 
or “usual” aspects. Thus, a teacher or counselor needs a measure of 
central tendency whenever he wishes to compare an individual's 
performance with the rest of the group. He also needs a measure 
of central tendency as a starting point whenever he wishes to ex- 
amine the variability of scores within a class. 


Mean 


The mean is the type of “average” which pupils in elementary 
school learn to compute. The rule for computing the mean is the 


rule most people think of when “averages” are discussed: add all 


the items, then divide that sum by the number of items. While this 
rule can be stated simply without using its mathematical formula, 
discussion of its formula will provide an easy introduction to cer- 
tain symbols we will use again. : 
xx 

N 


Here is what these symbols denote: 


M= 


M = the mean 
N = the number of items 
3X = the sum of all (2) the individual items (X) 


For example, returning to the tenth-grade mathematics test scores 
which we used in preparing Figure 16, we find that the sum of 
_-these 39 scores is 3,931- Dividing this sum by 39 produces a mean 
of 100.8 or, when rounded off to the nearest whole number, 101. 
When people speak of such things as “average yield of grain per 
acre,” “average amount of money spent for clothes by women in 
Illinois during 1953,” “average height of nineteen-year-old males in 
the United States on May 1, 1953,” and “average weekly income of 
mine workers in Montana during 1954,” they probably have in 
mind the mean, which is the more precise term—and if this is their 
intention, they have chosen the correct measure of central tendency 
for their purposes. In schools, the mean should be used in speaking 
of such cases as “average per pupil cost for operating elementary 
schools in Champaign during 1954,” “average grade point,” “aver- 


age height of the college varsity basketball players,” and “average 
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number of years spent in teaching by those who leave the profes- 
sion with less than ten years of service.” 

Whenever a person needs a measure of central tendency that 
takes into account every score, he should use the mean. However, 
the fact that the mean does take into account every score is also 
one of its weaknesses, for occasionally the mean will not identify 
the typical individual in. the group. The fact that every score is 
- taken into account allows a few very high or a few very low scores 


FIGURE 20 A Distribution of Biology Test Scores 
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to influence the mean so greatly that it will not identify the typical 
individual. For example, the scores on a biology test were distrib- 
uted as seen in Figure 20. 

We need only to glance at the frequency distribution to recognize 
immediately that the typical student in this biology class probably 
made a score of about so; yet the mean for these scores is 54-3- 
Four students made scores which were so much higher than the rest 
that they pulled the mean up to a point on the scale below which 
five out of six of the scores fall. When a guidance worker sees that 
extreme measures are having this effect and that he needs an esti- 
mate of typical performance, he may wish to use the median because 
it is not affected by these extreme measures. 


Median 


The measure of central tendency which represents the “typical 
individual,” “a typical product,” or a “typical situation,” is the 
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median. Before identifying the “typical person” it is necessary to 
define “typical” in terms of a well-defined trait. For example, a 
teacher might want to know how much “everyday business math- 
ematics” the typical high school senior knows. This question first 
calls for definition of everyday business mathematical skills and 
concepts. The second step is to find or construct an acceptable test 
to measure these skills and concepts. Finally, a typical senior should 
be defined in terms of a specific student population. Once the 
worker has established what is being discussed, then he can use 
the median score as a measure of the typical student’s general pro- 
ficiency in business mathematics. 

The median is the middle score in a distribution of scores ar- 
ranged in numerical order. Using the tenth-grade mathematics test 
scores as an example once more, we find that their simple frequency 
distribution is: 128, 125, 120, 116, 116, 114, 114, 113, 113, 110, 110, 
109, 107, 106, 106, 103, 102, 102, 101, ZOZ, 100, 100, 99, 98, 97, 95, 
95; 95» 94, 94, 93, 92, 87, 85, 83, 82, 77, 75, 73. The middle score is 
ror, Which is therefore the median. Had there been an even number 
of scores, we would have found the midpoint between the two 
middle scores. For example, the median of 12, 8, 4, 1 is 6 since 6 is 
halfway between 8 and 4. 

The median is used instead of the mean, for example, by the 
newspaper man who is interested in the reading levels of his audi- 
ence. He knows that if people are to read his paper, he must have 
the material written on the reading level of his typical buyer—his 
run-of-the-mill reader. In the school setting, the teacher adapts his 
instruction to the typical, or median, student, with special work for 
the groups at both extremes of the class. Of course, in identifying 
this median the teacher must describe these typical students in terms 
of specific traits, for obviously, a student who is typical in algebra 
would not necessarily be typical in art. 

Sometimes the mean and the median 


are represented by the same 
score. They were essentially 


Š the same in the sample problem involv- 
ing tenth-grade mathematics test scores; in contrast, they w 


diflerent in the case of the biology test scores. 
Mode 


The score (or the interval, if intervals ar 
distribution) that occurs most frequently 


ere quite 


€ used in the frequency 
in the distribution is the 
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mode. Graphically, the point on the horizontal axis above which 
the curve is highest is the mode. For example, examination of Figure 
17 shows that the interval with a midpoint of 102 represents this 
point. In Figure go the mode is 49. In school testing, the mode is 
the score which is earned by the largest number of pupils. 7 

In every bell-shaped curve (see also page 21 1) the mean, median, 
and mode are all associated with the same score. The normal curve, 
for example, is one such single humped curve with the high point 
at the mean which is also the mode and the median. 

The mode is less useful in teaching than the other two measures 
of central tendency. Outside of the school setting, the mode is use- 
ful in several ways. An example is the case of the shoe-store operator. 
In stocking his store, he would be more interested in the popularity 
of style, quality, and size of a shoe than he would be in either a 
median or a mean shoe style, quality, or size. He would read the 
publications of the shoe trade and study his sales in order to find 
out which were ordered most frequently. Moreover, he would be 
interested in keeping a record of customer demands in order to 
stock his shelves more heavily with the size, quality, and styles of 
shoes for which he had the best market. When the teacher uses this 
general idea in analyzing items which students missed on a test, he 
is interested in all of the items missed often, instead of only the one 


missed most frequently. 


EXERCISES 

2. Find the median, the mean, and the mode for the American history 
test scores in Figure 19. 

3. Find the median for the biology test scores in Figure 20. 

ANSWERS 

2. Median, 21.5; mean, 21; and mode, 22. 

3. Median, so. 


@ Statistical yardsticks 


In order to understand more fully the descriptions of human 
characteristics that can be expressed as numbers (test scores, height, 
weight, age, etc.), the teacher or counselor needs techniques for 
studying the variability (or “spread-outness”) among measures. A 
very simple device for studying this variability is the range. The 
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was introduced in our discussion of frequency distributions. While 
the range does help the staff member understand the relationships 
among scores (especially when studied along with the high score, 
the low score, the median, and the mean), it is obviously nota very 
stable measure because it is based on only two pupils’ scores. To 
have one or both of these pupils absent may produce a very different 
range with the same test. 


Percentiles 


Another statistical yardstick which the teacher or counselor can 
use in studying the relationships among measures is percentiles. 
Percentiles are points along a scale, which divide scores into a hun- 
dred groups, as if a frequency distribution were being set up with 
one hundred equal intervals. (Similarly, deciles divide the scores 
into ten groups, and quartiles divide them into four groups.) 

In dividing scores into a hundred groups the first step is to arrange 
the scores into an arithmetical sequence. When we discussed the 
median, we arranged the tenth-grade mathematics scores thus; they 
are recopied here for convenience of the reader in following our 
present discussion: 128, 125, 120, 116, 116, 114, 114, 118, 113, 110, 
110, 109, 107, 106, 106, 103, 102, 102, 101, 101, 100, 100, gg, 98, 97, 
96, 95, 95, 94, 94, 98, 92, 87, 85, 83, 82, 77; 75, and 73. 

Even though the task of dividing the scores into a hundred: groups 
should be a simple counting problem, it is not always that easy. 
An easier way (though on first reading it may sound complex) js 
to take each score and determine what Percentage of the cases fal] 
below it. If we take the score of 87, for example, we find that 6 Scores 


6 
ores, 39 or 15% of 


the cases fell below 87. We say, therefore, that the ı 5th percentile 


7; the percentile 


were 32 scores 


š 32 
below the score of 114. orice o = 82%, the 82nd percentile in this 


distribution is the score of r14. This Process is Tepeated for every 


distinct score. The steps are: 
1. Find the number of scores below a given score, 


2. Determine what percentage that number is of the total number 


of scores. 


i 


— -ba 
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Cumulative frequency curve 

A cumulative frequency curve, sometimes called an ogive, is a 
special graphical representation. Figure 21, an ogive, is based on 
the mathematics test scores. The vertical axis on the left represents 
the number of students who earned scores up to and including the 
scores indicated on the horizontal axis. One student earned a score 


FIGURE 21 A Cumulative Frequency Curve: Scores on Tenth- 
Grade Mathematics Test 
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Mathematics Test Scores * 


of 73. Therefore, over the score of 73 we mark a point opposite 1 on 
the left vertical scale. The next student earned a score of 75. Since 
this is a cumulative frequency curve, we mark a point opposite 2 on 
the vertical scale above 75 to show that two students earned scores 


up through 75. Working in this same fashion, we mark off 7 on the 


vertical scale above 87 because seven students earned a score of 87 
or lower. (Since, however, only one student earned a score of 87, six 
scores were below 87.) 

Now we can demonstrate a convenience of the cumulative fre- 
quency curve: percentile ranks can be read from it directly, without 
laborious computation of percentages. First we need a new vertical 
axis (on the right side of Figure 21) on which 100 units divide up 
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equally the distance between zero and the total number of scores. 
This has the effect of classifying the individual points on the curve 
into 100 different groups. But since we use only those scores which 
fall below a given score in computing its percentile rank, to find 
the percentile rank of the score 87. we drop back to the next earned 
score (85) in our list, and construct a perpendicular from 85 on 
the horizontal axis to the curve, From the point where the perpen- 
dicular intersects the curve, we draw a line, parallel to the horizontal 
axis, to the vertical axis on the right. The point where the horizontal 
line intersects the vertical axis defines for us the percentile rank 
for 87; it is the 15th percentile. Following this same procedure, we 
can verify our previous computation that 114 is the 82nd percentile. 
The broken lines drawn in Figure 21 demonstrate these steps in 
using the cumulative frequency curve to convert test scores into 
percentile ranks. 

Though more and more schools are using percentiles in recording 
test scores, teachers should remember that real raw score differences 
are lost when one uses them. As one moves away from the mean, 
in either direction, the raw score differences between percentiles 
gradually increase. In Figure 21, for example, we see that 101 is at 
the 49th percentile * and that 99 is at the 41st percentile; while 129 
is at the g7th percentile and 120 is at the gend percentile. The 
former represents a difference of 8 percentile points while the latter 
produces a diflerence of only 5 percentile points; yet the raw score 
difference near the mean is only 2, while at the outer extreme it js 
9. In other words, the use of percentiles exaggerates the small dif- 
ferences in original scores near the mean and diminishes the dif- 
ferences in scores at the two extremes, 


Standard deviation 


Probably the most useful of all Statistical techniques for stu 
variability among various measures is the standard qd 
ally abbreviated as SD or o. We shall use SD). 
tionship with the normal curve it is one of the b 
for interpreting test scores and for research. It is 


dying 
eviation (usu- 
Because of its rela- 
asic statistical tools 
also a basic element 
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in formulas which are used for predicting success on the job or in 
training programs. 

The standard deviation has an impressive-looking formula, but 
it is not so complicated as it looks: 


BS — My 
VN 
Most of the symbols in that formula are familiar from our study of 


the mean: 


SD = 


SD means standard deviation 
y tells us to take the square root of the expression underneath 
that sign * 


N is the number of measures or scores 
x(X — M) tells us to square the difference between each score 


(X) and the mean (M), and add together (2) all those squared 
differences. 


Therefore, to find the standard deviation, one subtracts the mean 
from each score, squares each of these differences, adds these squared 
differences, divides the total by the number of scores, and takes the 
square root of the quotient. The standard deviation is the square 


root of the average squared difference between the mean and each 


score. 
‘Table 1 summarizes the preliminary computations for determin- 


ing the standard deviation for the mathematics test scores. The 
mean which we computed previously was 101. Our next step is to 
add the column (X — M, which produces a sum of 6,604. Then 
we divide that sum by 39 (the number of scores, N), getting 169-3- 
Rounded off to the nearest whole number that becomes 169. The 
square root of 169 is 1g, the standard deviation for these scores. 


cal process, rather similar to long 


2 The square root is found by an arithmeti 
division, and is usually taught at least once during the junior high school period. 
It may also be found in a table of square roots—many high school mathematics 
texts contain one—or by use of a slide rule. The square roots that teachers must 
determine in order to use the standard deviation usually involve fairly small 
numbers. If, for instance, we were required to find the square root of 179, We 
could, by a process of trial and error, estimate the approximate square root. 
For instance, the square root of 179 is evidently between 12 (122 = 144) and 
#14 (142 = 196)- ‘Trying 13 yields a square of 169 which is close; 13.2 would next 
be tried, and would be found to be too small; 13.4 proves to be acceptable. 
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searchers use it in interpreting their data. As a matter of fact, re- 
searchers frequently must first prove that they are dealing with a 
normal distribution before they can use many of the statistical 
methods they need to analyze their data. 

Figure 22 reveals that approximately 68% of the measures in a 
normal distribution fall within the area under the curve bounded 
by one SD (standard deviation) above and one SD below the mean. 
Approximately 14% of the measures fall within each of the next 
areas of the curve which are marked off between the perpendiculars 
at 1 SD from the mean and 2 SD’s from the mean. Approximately 
2% of the measures lie between 2 SD’s and 3 SD's from the mean. 
Less than .2% of the measures fall beyond 3 SD from the mean in 
either direction. One other interesting fact is that approximately 
half the measures fall within an area marked off by perpendiculars 
at % SD above and below the mean. 


(| Z-scores and T-scores 


In Chapters 6 through g we discussed test data, the ways in which 
they may be supplemented with non-test data, 
tion of test scores. We did, however 
Statistical tools. One technique for 
did not mention is the T-score. While, for a number of reasons, 
this is one of the best techniques for recording test data, it is also 
one which has not usually been taught for teachers’ use. However, 
before we can go on to T-scores we must understand th 
the concepts of standard deviations and of Z-scores. 


and the interpreta- 
» minimize the discussion ol 
recording test data which we 


horoughly 


Z-scores 


-To make the most me 


aningful interpretations of test scores, teach- 
ers and counselors nee 


d some standard yardstick for determining 
how a pupil’s performance compares with the mean. The Z-score, 
or standard score as it is sometimes called, provides us with just that 
technique. With this technique we first convert raw scores into dis- 
tances from the mean (X — M), and then these distances can be 
measured in terms of a common unit, SD. 

The formula for computing Z-scores is: 
Z-score = ToM 

SD 


f 
I 
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(No new symbols are introduced in this formula.) Thus, in con- 
verting raw scores to Z-scores we subtract the mean from each score 


` and divide this difference by the standard deviation. 


There is one thing which is wrong with Z-scores: all the Z-scores 
representing raw scores below the mean (and this usually includes 
approximately half of the scores) carry a negative prefix. Some 
people are apt to be confused slightly by negative numbers. Worse 
still, if a teacher by mistake should drop the minus sign, there 
would be a serious error in the pupil's test results. To overcome 
the inconvenience of negative numbers but still preserve the ad- 
vantages of the Z-score (to be shown later) we can use the related 
T-score. 


T-scores 
The formula for computing T-scores is: 
X—M 
sD 


T-score = 50 + 10 


Another way of saying the same thing is: 
T-score = 50 + 10 (Z-score) 


To convert a raw score into a T-score, we subtract the mean from 
the raw score, divide the difference by the standard deviation, mul- 
tiply the quotient by 10, and add 5o to the product. Let us use the 
mathematics scores again in demonstrating the method: 


M = 101 SD <= 25 


For the test score 125, the T-score is: 
10(125 — 101) 


T-score = 50 + F 


T-score = 50 + 18 
T-score = 68 
Or using a score below the mean, 82, which would have a negative 


Z-score: 
10(82 — 101) 


T-score = 50 + 3 


T-score = 50 — 15 
T-score = 35 
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Teachers, who are busy people, may not have time to convert 
test scores into T-scores. Fortunately, there is a short cut: after the 
mean and standard deviation have been computed, it requires very 
little time to convert raw scores into T-scores. Starting with the raw 
test scores, one can compute the mean and standard deviation and 
then follow these steps: 


1. 
2. 


Assign the mean š a T-score of 50. 

Find % of the standard deviation and round this product off 
to the nearest whole number. Subtract this number from the 
mean and assign it a T-score of 43. 

Add % SD to the mean and assign it a T-score of 57. 


. Find 124 SD and round this number off to the nearest whole 


number. Subtract it from the mean and assign it a T-score 
of 33. 
Add 1% SD to the mean and assign it a T-score of 67. 


. Using these five key T-scores, estimate T-score equivalents for 


each of the remaining test scores. For the extremely high scores 
and low scores, use the formula for computing T-scores, 


If we use the tenth-grade mathematics scores to demonstrate how 
this method works, we find that M = 101, SD = 13, and: 


1. 
2. 


t= 


ao 


31f v . i 
If you study the formula for computing a T-score, you will discov 
mean always has a T-score of 


the T-score equals 50 + 10 (—%) or 43. 


101 has a T-score of 50. 


% SD = 8.7, rounded off = g. When we subtract g from 101, 
we get g2 (T-score of 43). 

When we add g to 101, we get 110 (T-score of 57). 

1% SD = 8.7 + 13 = 21.7 (when rounded off becomes 22). 
When we subtract 22 from 101 we get 79 (T-score of 33). 
When we add 22 to 101, we get 123 (T-score of 67). 

IE we estimate the T-score equivalents for the raw scores be- 
tween two of these key points, 79 and 92, we can demonstrate 


how a teacher can estimate the T-scores for all the 


remaining 
scores. The T-score for 79 is 3 


c i 3 and the T-score for g2 is 43- 
Since 85 is almost halfway between these two scores, 
T-score of 38 to both 85 and 86. 


within these two groups with rea 


assign a 
Now we can assign T-scores 
sonable accuracy. 


er that the 


50. You will also fi ’ Z= M > 
5 ul also find that when sp =% 
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Test scores ‘T-scores Test scores T-scores 
79 33 86 38 
80 34 87 39 
81 35 88 40 
82 36 89 41 
83 36 go 41 
84 37 91 42 
85 38 92 43 


There are four T-scores for five numbers; thus, one T-score must 
be assigned to two raw scores. Any one of several techniques for 
making this choice a matter of chance may be used. Numbering 
consecutively until we reach the middle raw score and then assign- 
ing that T-score to the next two raw scores solves our problem. 

Though the interpolations will not be completely accurate, they 
do represent the raw scores far more reliably than do either letter 
grades or percentiles. That, as the next paragraphs will develop, is 
basic and sufficient reason for going to the trouble of computing 


them. 
Most schools require teachers to assign grades. To do so efficiently 


and fairly each teacher must keep a record of the students’ perform- 
ances and be able to assign weights to them. If, for example, a 
teacher plans to grade his class on the basis of scores on five tests 
given during the semester, he must decide how much he wants each 
score to count. If he knows that the tests were equally difficult, that 
the total number of points were the same, and that the tests covered 
equally important concepts, then he can weight them equally and 
use the sum of the five raw scores in reaching a decision. If, on the 


other hand, he decides that some of these conditions are not met, 


then he must weight the scores in some way. He can use T-scores 
he raw score differences in 


for this purpose. Because they preserve tł 
the original scores, he can appraise the students’ status more fairly 
by recording T-scores than by recording either letter grades or per- 
centiles. It fairly often happens, for example, that a student earns a 
very high “C” on all five tests and still earns more raw-score points 
than one who earns three low “B's” and two low “C's”; yet this fact 
would not be known if only letter grades were recorded. 

If, for example, the teacher decided that the second, third, and 
fourth tests were of equal importance, he would use the T-scores 
recorded for these. Should he decide that the first test was only half 
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as important as any one of those three, he would divide the T-scores 
for the first test by two prior to adding up the scores. Finally, he 
might decide that the last test was twice as important as any one 
of the three tests given before it: he would, therefore, double its 
T-scores. Then the weighted T-scores for each pupil could be added 
together. We can summarize these decisions algebraically as follows: 
YT, + T, + T; + T, + 2T;. Frequently teachers also want to 
consider other data such as other written work and class participa- 
tion in computing grades. If teachers know how much they want 
each performance to influence the decision on grades, 
a T-score to weight each one as they wish. A f 

Teachers may also use these standard scores in recording achieve- 
ment test and mental test scores. What is more, T-scores can serve as 
a common denominator in studying a pupil's performance on all the 
tests so recorded in his folder. Percentiles also may be useful in this 
same way, but as was said, they exaggerate the raw score differences 


around the mean and diminish these differences among the scores 
at either extreme. 


they can use 


A Application of statistical techniques 


Now that we have examined basic statistical techniques which 
staff members need to understand in recording test results, 
examine ways of recording these data. At the elementa 
guidance workers are primarily concerned with achievement testing 
and mental testing. They tend to record achievement test scores as 
grade equivalents, grade norms, or educational age. These terms all 
mean essentially the same thing: grade equivalents and grade norms 
indicate the grade level at which a pupil is working when compared 
with children in the norm group; educational age also pertains to 
a pupil's standing in his school subjects as compared with the norm 
group, but the scores are given in terms of age rather than grade 
placement. Whenever a guidance worker wishes to compare a 


Pupil's performance with the norm group, he usually can obtain 
one of these statistics from tk 


ne test manual. 
The teacher or counselor can easily interpret the grade norm 
concept for his own use or t. 


v ! o parents. If, for example, a child is 
completing his fourth month of the fifth grade (5-4) and his reading 


test score is 6-2, the worker understands that according to this test 
the child reads as do most pupils who are beginning the sixth grade; 


we shall 
ry level, 


mae o k; 


a 
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what is more, the parent usually understands what such a statement 
means. If the child is placed with pupils who are similar to the 
norm group, he will probably adjust very well. If he is placed in a 
room in which most, pupils read on the fourth-grade level and the 
work is, therefore, pitched at that level, he will not find the work 
challenging. If, on the other hand, he is in a fifth-grade group in 
which most pupils read at sixth-grade level or higher, instead of 
finding the work too easy, he may have trouble keeping up. 

Useful as grade norms are, the teacher or counselor should use 
class norms to supplement them. The least the teacher can do to 
meet this problem is to prepare a frequency distribution for his 
class so that he will have this general picture for his pupils before 
him when he studies an individual's test results; better, he should 
convert his pupils’ raw test scores into either T-scores or percentiles. 

In studying mental tests in Chapter 7, we found that elementary 
school staff members often record both the MA and the IQ. While 
this practice is acceptable, the score can be interpreted and used 
more effectively if the test norms are supplemented with local norms 
which are expressed either as T-scores or percentiles. 

At the secondary level, staff members frequently convert all test 
scores into percentiles, with some schools recording 1Q’s for mental 
tests along with percentiles. Usually the staff uses the norms pro- 
vided in the test manual. However, more and more high school 
faculties are computing their own school norms for mental and 
achievement tests and recording them with the test norms from the 
test manual. When they supplement test norms with such local 
norms, they tend to compute percentile ranks by class groups. A few 
teachers convert these raw test scores into T-scores. Both of these 
methods make it easier for the staff to interpret test scores. 


(| Summary 

In summary, how should the results of child study be organized 
for efficient use by the staff? A cumulative record system should be 
developed by the staff out of their experiences in helping pupils. 
This cumulative record should be started when the child enters 
school and it should follow him as he moves through the school 
system. It should be maintained even after the child leaves school 
so that it can be used in working with appropriate agencies, other 
schools, employers, and organizations. 
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In the cumulative record, space should be provided on the folder 
for recording the test results from each of the basic. types of tests 
used. In cach case, space should be provided for the name of the 
test used, the raw scores, a brief description of the norm group, the 
statistic obtained from the test manual, and the statistic computed 
on the basis of local norms. 

If the cumulative record is to be used, its contents must be sum- 
marized for efficient use. Choice of the appropriate statistical tech- 
niques helps the staff achieve this goal. The median and especiallly 
the mean are useful statistics which may be used to represent group 
status. These should be supplemented with a description of “spread- 
outness” or scattering among the measures—best described by the 
standard deviation. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 


A. Take the test scores on your most recent examination and find the 
mean, median, and standard deviation. Then prepare a table with 
three columns. In column 1, put the original test scores; in column 2, 
the percentile scores; in column 3, the T-scores. 

a. What per cent of the scores fell between —%, SD and +% SD 
of the mean? 

b. What per cent of the scores lay beyond 2 SD above the mean? 
2 SD below the mean? 

c. In other words, were these scores distributed in roughly a nor- 
mal distribution? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


For the individual who needs a quick review of elementary statistics to 
supplement what has been discussed in this chapter: 


1. Cronbach, Lee J» Essentials of Ps 
York, 1949, Chapter 3. 

2. Froehlich, Clifford P., and Darley, 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1952, 


ychological Testing, Harper, New 


John G., Studying Students, Science 
Chapters 2 and 3. 


L OTT 11 | INTERPRETING 


STATISTICAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


HEN a teacher identifies a pupil who needs help in a course, 
he seeks the assistance of colleagues in determining why 
this pupil is doing poorly. He may sometimes discover, 
to his surprise, that the pupil is bright and is doing well in other 
subjects. Such experiences have caused many teachers to wonder 
about the relationship between performance in the various school 
subjects and mental test scores. Some teachers have investigated 


these relationships scientifically. 


(| Statistical comparison of test scores 


Mary Nelson, a science teacher in a rural high school near the 
state university, became interested in this problem while she was 
enrolled in a graduate course in educational psychology. When the 
instructor in the course assigned a class study, she decided to use her 
second-period biology class. In this assignment Mary Nelson was 
asked to study one class with care, looking for under-achievers and 

1Elden A. Bond, Tenth Grade Abilities and Achievements, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1940. This is a 


good example of such studies. 
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over-achievers, and to investigate how the pupils’ performance in 
her class compared with their performance in at least two of their 
other Classes. 

After Mary Nelson had corrected her students’ semester examina- 
tions in biology, she obtained from her colleagues the final English 
test scores and the final geometry test scores for these same students. 
She also obtained the scores from the mental test and reading test 
which had been given earlier in the fall. For the raw test scores on 
the mental test, the reading test, and the semester examination 
scores for all three courses she computed Z-scores and ‘T-scores. 
What Miss Nelson found is reported in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 Test Performances of a Tenth-Grade Class 


Student's BIOLOGY ENGLISH GEOMETRY MENTAL READING 
Name T š T Z T g T Z TZ 
N.A. 51 ( 0.1) 45 (—0.5) 40(-1.0) 35 (—1.5) 40 (—1.0) 
R.A. 48 (—0.2) 61( 11) 60( 1.0) 70( 20) 49 (—0.1) 
M.B. 49 (-0.1) 45 (—0.5) 38 (—1.2) 44 (-0.6) 55 ( 0.5) 
BC, 70 ( 20 72( 22) 60( 1.0) 60( 10) 55( 0.5) 
AD. 52 ( 0.2) 49 (—0.1) 55 ( 0.5) 47 (0.3) 41 (-09) 
C.D. 54 ( 04) 75( 25) 65( 15) 59( 09) 70( 20) 
MD. 57( 0.7) 53( 0.3) 61( 1.1) 48(—0.2) 50 ( 00) 
H.F. 42 (—0.8) 40 (—1.0) 35 (—1.5) 43 (-0.7) 36 (—14) 
M.F. 40 (-1.0) 39 (—1.1) 32 (—18) 45 (—0.5) 35 (—1.) 
R.M. 52 ( 0.2) 44(-06) 53 ( 03) 60( 10) 50( 0.0) 
S.M. 51( 0.1) 59( 09) 53( 03) 55( 05) 61( 13) 
F.N. 60( 10) 45 (-0.5) 54( 04) 46 (-04) 56 ( 04 
AO. 52 ( 0.2) 37 (-1.3) 44 (-06) 34 (-16) 43 (0.7) 
E.O. 27 (—2.3) 35 (—15) 40 (-1.0) 28 (—22) 44 (—0.6) 
A.R. 62( 12) 46(-04) 60( 10) 57( 0.7) 52 ( 0.2) 
JR. 55 ( 0.5) 56( 0.6) 51( 01) 46 (-04) 42 (—038) 
JS. 65( 15) 47(—0.3) 46 (-04) 61( 13) 72( 22) 
MS. 41 (—0.9) 49 (-0.1) 51 ( 0.1) 48 (-0.2) 55 ( 05) 
H.T. 52 ( 0.2) 59( 09) 46 (-04) 59( 09) 54( 04 
jr. 40 (-1.0) 54 ( 04) 55( 0.5) 62( 12) 47 (-0:3) 

EL 42 (-08) 40 (-1.0) 59( 09) 61( 11) 59 ( 09) 
B.V. 41 (-09) 48 (-0.2) 47 (-0.3) 48 (-0.2) 49 (—01) 
B.W. 52 ( 0.2) 52( 0.2) 59( 09) 52( 02) 49 (03) 
Lx. 60 ( 10) 60( 10) 58 ( 08) 50( 00) 55 ( 05) 
WY. 30 (—2.0) 40 (—10) 26 (-24) 40 (-10) 69 ( 19) 

aes ed Ts b 


In identifying under-achievers and over-achievers, Mary con- 
cluded correctly that a ten-point differential between biology T- 
scores and either mental test or reading test T-scores was worth 
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investigating. On that basis she decided that the biology work of 
three students (R.A., J.T, and M.T.) placed them in the under- 
achiever category and that their cases should be studied more care- 
fully. In the case of both R.A. and J.T. she felt that since the read- 
ing test scores were much closer to biology test scores than were 
the mental test scores, it would be especially worth while to inves- 
tigate the possibility of reading difficulties. W-Y.’s reading score 
also puzzled her: it was so different from his other scores and her 
observations of his school behavior that she decided to seek the 
help of her colleagues with his case. 

As for the over-achievers, Miss Nelson classified N.A., P.C., F.N., 
and A.O. in this category. While she felt she should know why 
they were over-achievers, she concluded that none of them were 
working under pressure and hence nothing had to be done about 
them at this time. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
1. How do you feel about Mary Nelson’s decision on the over-achievers? 
2. How would you go about evaluating her decision? 


Next, Mary Nelson investigated the second part of her assign- 
ment, namely, the relationship between the students’ performance 
in her class and their performance in other classes. Since she already 
had T-scores, she began this study with the graphic picture shown 
in Figure 23. The students’ initials are written along the vertical 
axis and the T-scores are written along the horizontal axis. For 
example, B is placed in the appropriate place to represent the biol- 
ogy test score for each pupil; E represents English scores, G repre- 
sents geometry scores, M represents mental scores, and R represents 
reading scores. 

To highlight trends she drew perpendicular lines in at the mean 
(T-score = 50), at % SD above the mean (T-score = approximately 
57) and at % SD below the mean (T-score = approximately 43). 
If each of these five sets of data are distributed approximately nor- 
mally (see Chapter 10, P- 211), these outer lines should encompass 
roughly the middle 50% of each set of scores. In other words, a 
student whose score fell within these limits did “average” work 
on that test. 

Figure 23 shows that mos 
one test also tended to earn 


t students who earned high scores on 
high scores on the others. Most stu- 
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dents who earned low scores on one test also tended to earn low 
scores on the others. In other words, all five scores for each pupil 
tended to fall within the same general part of the distribution 


FIGURE 23 The Distribution of T-Scores of a Tenth-Grade Class 


(T-Scores) 
76 
24 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 56 58 60 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 


R 
24 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 56 58 60 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 
(T-Scores) 


The following letters are placed above the appropriate T-scores 
students’ test scores: B = biology, E = English, G 
R = reading. 


to represent 
= geometry, M = mental, and 


(below “average,” “average,” and above “average’”’), However, we 
do not have to be statisticians to recognize that students’ ranks in 
these distributions did vary from one test to another. While the 


technique of Figure 23 helps us visualize the relationship between 


scores better than does Table 2, one cannot determine from Fig- 


ure 23 which tests are most inclined to place the student in the 
same rank position. 


kE. 
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Though Figure 23 certainly does not give us a highly precise 
method for studying these relationships, it helps us see whether 
or not the measures vary together. Where we wish to examine the 
relationship between only two sets of measures—for example, the 
biology and mental test scores—a scattergram can give us a more 
precise picture. 

Note that to compare scores as in Figure 23, it was necessary to use 
T-scores. However, the scattergram can be constructed from either 
raw scores or from T-scores. Mary Nelson constructed Figure 24 
by writing the biology T-scores along the vertical axis, and record- 
ing mental test T-scores on the horizontal axis. Taking the first 
student (N.A., Table 2), we locate his T-score of 51 on the vertical 
scale, then we move across parallel to the horizontal axis to 
his T-score on the mental test. We put an “x” at that point of in- 
tersection, continuing this process for each of the twenty-five pairs 
of scores in columns 1 and 4 in Table g, thus producing Figure 24. 

From Figure 24 it is evident that there is not a perfect positive 
relationship between the biology test and mental test scores. As a 
matter of fact, there was only one student who received the same 
T-score on both tests (52, 52). However, there were two others who 
earned very similar scores (27, 28 and 42, 43). Nevertheless, there 
does appear to be considerable positive relationship between these 
two measures. 

If there were a perfect positive relationship between the scores in 
Figure 24, then all the “x's” would have fallen on the broken line 
diagonal drawn from the lower left corner to the upper right 
corner, and the correlation coefficient would be 1.00. With a cor- 
relation coefficient of 1.00, knowing where one measure falls, we 
can always predict exactly where the other will fall. If, for example, 
there were a perfect correlation between the scores in Figure 24 
then a student who ranked fifth from the top on the biology test 
also would rank fifth from the top on the mental test. 

If, on the other hand, in each pair of scores one is as much above 
the mean as the other is below the mean, there would be a perfect 
negative relationship and all the scores would have fallen on the 
other diagonal in Figure 24. With a perfect negative relationship 
the correlation coefficient is —1.00. Here, too, by knowing where 
one measure falls, we can predict exactly where the other will fall. 
In this instance, we would find the second measure in the same 
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relative position starting from the opposite end of the scale: 
one measure was fifth from the top the other me 
fifth from the bottom. 


where 
asure would be 


FIGURE 24 A Scattergram for Tenth 


-Grade Students’ Test Scores 
in Biology and Mental Ability 


48 


+ 
A 


Biology Test T-scores 
3 


bh 
° 


Mentol Test T-scores 


* Two scores fell at this same point. 


pärg 
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GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 

A. Prepare a scattergram using grades and mental test scores for one of 
your classes. Bring it to class so that your fellow students can help 
you identify and plan teaching assistance for both under-achievers 
and over-achievers. 


(| Correlation coefficients 


One may use any of a number of formulas in computing a corre- 
lation coefficient. However, we shall consider here only the three 
least complicated methods: (1) Z-score product method, (2) a varia- 


TABLE 3 Computing the Coefficient of Correlation for Biology 
and Geometry Test Scores 


Z-Scores Z-Scores 
Student's BIOLOGY GEOMETRY 
Name (zn) (zg) Zb Zg 
— _ O ee eS .eCCcuss. 
N.A 0.1 —1.0 —0.1 
R.A. —0.2 1.0 —0.2 
M.B. —0.1 —1.2 +0.12 
PG, 2.0 1.0 +2.0 
A.D. 0.2 0.5 +0.1 
C.D. 0.4 15 +0.6 
M.D. 0.7 1.1 +0.77 
H.F. —0.8 -1.5 +1.2 
M.F. —1.0 —1.8 +1.8 
R.M. 0.2 0.3 +0.06 
S.M. 0.1 0.3 +0.03 
F.N. 1.0 0.4 +0.4 
A.O. 0.2 —0.6 —0.12 
E.O. -2.3 —1.0 +2.3 
A.R. 1.2 1.0 +12, 
JR. 0.5 0.1 +0.05 
J.S. 15 —0.4 —0.60 
MS. —0.9 0.1 —0.09 
HLT. 0.2 —0.4 —0.08 
te “ie T Ie 
—0.8 - — 
BY. —0.9 -03 +0.27 
B.W. 0.2 0.9 +0.18 
L.Y. 1.0 0.8 +0.80 
WY. =20 —2.4 +4.8 
13.73 = DzvzZg 


ee E 
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tion of the Z-score product method in which raw scores may be 
used, and (3) the rank-order method. We have a mathematical for- 
mula for determining the relationship between pairs of scores such 
as Mary Nelson collected: 
sz Z 

N 


Tay = 


Here r,, is the symbol for the degree of relationship (correlation 
coefficient) between two sets of data. 

Yo determine the average Z-score product, which is the coefficient 
of correlation, we find the sum of all the Z-score products, then 
divide it by the number of pairs of scores. Table g shows these 
Z-score products and the computation of this coefficient of corre- 
lation. š 


Our sets of data in this instance are biology and geometry test 
scores: so Z, stands for biology Z-scores and Z, stands [or geometry 
Z-scores. To compute rv according to this formula, follow these 
steps: 

1. From Table 2 take each student’s Z-scores for biology and 

geometry and find their product. 

2. Next, add up all these products. 

3. Finally, divide the sum of the products by N, which is 25 in 

this example (13.73 + 25). The answer is ry, = .55. 


EXERCISE 


1. Let E represent the English examination scores, M the mental test 
scores, and R the reading test scores; then compute Tym, Tyr and Ter. 
ANSWER 


Ho Wap = BOE Toy = 31; Ter = -33- Though these correlation coefficients 
are correct, ryz is higher than we would usually expect. 


Because we are already familiar with Z-scores, the formula 


ky 7 
fh = S Ç i r 
ey N was discussed before presenting another formula for 


the computation of correlation coefficients. With this second for- 
mula, we begin the computational process with raw scores instead 
of Z-scores; otherwise, it is based upon exactly the same mathemat- 
ical concepts: 
3XY — M,M, 
N 


Y, — — ws 
”  (SDjGDƏ 


iy 


A. 


6. 
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SXY indicates that our first step is to find the product of each 
of the pairs of raw scores for each individual; then we add 
these products. 


+ sae SXY : E : 
Since the formula indicates i Ga next step is to divide this 


$ 


sum of the products by the number (N) of pairs of scores. 

M,M, indicates that our third step is to find the mean tor 

each of the two sets of raw scores and then find the product 

of the two means. 

Next, we subtract the product of the means (M;My,) from the 
P ¿ š XXY 

quotient found in step 2 w) 


Then we compute the standard deviation for both sets of 
scores and then find the product of these two SD's. 
The final step is to divide the difference which we found in 


step 4 by the product we found in step 5. 


Though this method does take some time, it certainly is not diffi- 


cult; 


it does not introduce either new mathematical symbols or con- 


cepts, and it surely requires less time than the first method. 
Another mathematical technique for studying the way in which 
sets of measures vary one with another is the rank-order method. 
It is a simple technique which can be used with smaller groups of 
students than those used with the Z-score product method. Nor- 
mally, it would not be advisable to use the Z-score product method 


with an N smaller than go. 
The formula for the rank-order method is: 


6(3d*) 


=i a 


To apply this formula we proceed as follows: 


1. 


2. 


Rank the students on the first set of measures starting with 1 
for the highest score; then do the same with the other set. 
Find the difference (d) between the two ranks for each stu- 
dent. Square each difference (d?). 

Find the sum of the squared differences (id?) and multiply 
the result by 6. 

To determine N(N? — 1) find the product of the number of 
pairs of scores (N) and the number of pairs squared minus one 


(N2 — 1). 
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5. Divide the product found in step 3 by the product in step 4: 
6(=d?) 


NO? — n Subtract this quotient from 1. 


While this technique is intended to be used with raw scores, with- 
out computing T-scores, we can use the T-scores in Table 2 to rank 
those twenty-five students. (Once a teacher has test scores, there is 
no need to find T-scores in applying this technique, since one can 
rank students on each test as easily with original scores as with 
T-scores.) Table 4 shows the rankings for the students’ scores in 
biology and English, as presented in columns 2 and g of Table 2. 


The last two columns in Table 4 demonstrate the application of 
step 2 above. 


TABLE 4 Rank-Order Correlation Data for Biology 
and English Test Scores 


Student’s Rank— Rank— Difference Squared 
Name BIOLOGY ENGLISH in Rank Differences 

N.A. 14.5 16 15 2.25 
R.A. 17 3 14 196 
M.B. 16 16 0 0 
BiG, 1 2 L 1 
AD. 11 11.5 0.5 0.25 
C.D. 8 1 Z 49 
M.D. 6 9 3 9 
H.F. 18.5 19.5 1 1 
MF. 22.5 21 1.5 2.25 
R.M. 11 18 7 49 
S.M. 14.5 55 9 81 
F.N. 4.5 16 11.5 132.25 
A.O. 11 22 ile 121 
E.O. 25 23 2 4 
A.R. 3 14 11 121 
J.R. 7 7 0 0 
J.S. 2 14 12 144 
MS. 20.5 11.5 9 81 
H-T: 11 5.5 5.5 30.25 
J 22.5 8 14.5 210.25 
M.T. 18.5 19.5 1 1 
B.V. 20.5 13 Ws 56.25 
B.W. 11 10 1 1 
LY, 4.5 4 0.5 0.25 
WY 24 25 1 1 
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The total for the last column is 1,294: 


Therefore, 


EXERCISE 
2. Using the formula for the rank-order method, compute the coefficient 
of correlation for the geometry and biology test scores. 


ANSWER 
2. Ig = -53 

So far, we have considered only the extent to which pairs of meas- 
ures vary together in a linear relationship—that is, along a straight 
line. There are a few occasions when staff members find that two 
measures do vary together yet do not follow a straight line; this is a 
curvilinear relationship. One example of this type of relationship 
is the relationship between the time it takes a man to Tun a mile 
and his age in years. From the time the child learns to walk until 
he is somewhere between fifteen and thirty years of age, he can 
gradually reduce his running time with practice. Then there will 
be a gradual increase in running time until he becomes so feeble 
that perhaps he is lucky if he can walk the mile at all. When a 
guidance worker discovers such relationships from an examination 
of a scattergram, he should use the special formula developed for 
studying curvilinear relationships.? That formula, however, is be- 
yond our scope here. 


(| Significant relationships 


What is a correlation coefficient? It is a mathematical index of 
the extent to which the measures for given individuals move up and 
down the scale together. Although it is expressed as a decimal it 
does not indicate the per cent of the time that the measures fall 
within the same relative position in the range of test scores. 


2 F. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research, Houghton Mif- 


flin, Boston, 1940, P- 239- 
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Since guidance workers are usually interested in using test scores 
along with these indices in making predictions, they should realize 
how much the probability of accurate prediction is increased with 
various levels of correlation. 

When is this index significant? 


-00 to .20 is of negligible significance. When r = -20, the chances 
for predicting the rank of one score, knowing the other, is only 
2%, better than chance, 2% better than 50-50. 

-20 to .40 is of slight significance. When r = .4o, the odds are only 
8%, better than chance. 

-40 to .60 is of moderate significance. When r = .60, the odds for 
correct prediction are 20% better than chance. 

60 to .80 is of substantial significance. When r = .70, the odds 
are 29% better than chance; but when r = .80, the odds are 
40% better than chance. 

80 to 1.00 is of great significance. When r = -go, the odds are 
56% better than chance; yet when r is increased to -95, they 
are as high as 69% better than chance. 


Studying the odds for better-than-chance predictions should 
make us cautious in predicting on the basis of test results, To use 
a mental test score, for example, in predicting a high school stu- 
dent’s potential for success in college is reasonable, but we realize 
that the correlation between most mental test scores 


grades is about .4o. That means that in making such 
we can do only 8% better 


and college 
a prediction 
than chance guessing. If, however, 
use a student's rank in his class along with a 


we usually obtain a correlation of 
words, our guessing is now 20 
are made not to discourage u 
cautious interpretations, 
Even with fairly high correlation coefficients 
we should not make the kind of extreme po: 
statements that some workers are prone to mak 
above on the significance of a correlation coe 
guidance workers to avoid statements like th 
your plans. You will do well in 
doubt about it,” or “You should chan 
scores indicate that you w 


we 
mental test score, then 
approximately .60. In other 
% better than chance. These points 
Se of tests but to stress the need for 


» it is obvious that 
sitive and negative 
e. The figures given 
ficient should cause 


: S€ your plans. These test 
ill never make it.” It is unlikely that 
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anyone will have supporting evidence to justify such absolute state- 
ments. However, the staff involved may have evidence to justify 
saying, “Most students like you do well in this work,” or on the 
other hand, “Most students like you seem to have a pretty hard 
time making a go of it in this work.” Sometimes indeed, a guid- 
ance worker has the research evidence to support a statement of 
odds for success. In such a case, the worker could say to the first 
student above, “Of forty-eight students with records like yours, all 
but two have been successful in this work.” 

The mere knowledge that there is a significant relationship be- 
tween two sets of data does not explain the nature of the relation- 
ship. We should not assume that one of the related elements is the 
cause for the other. If it is important to know why there is a rela- 
tionship, then we should seek the explanation for it through fur- 
ther study of the situation. In doing this, teachers and counselors 
occasionally find, upon holding a third element constant, that there 
is no real relationship between the elements studied originally. If, 
for example, we obtained measures of mental ability and height 
for a randomly selected group of children between the ages of four 
and fourteen and computed a correlation coefficient for these data, 
we would obtain a significant coefficient. If, however, we used the 
formula for doing partial correlations (one which we did not dis- 
cuss here) š to hold age constant, we probably would find that there 
was little, if any, relationship between height and mental ability. 


([ Use of correlation coefficients 


Under what circumstances would teachers or counselors use a cor- 
relation coefficient in the study of pupils? Some use this technique 
to study the degree of relationship between success in one class and 
success in another. And of course, guidance workers cannot intelli- 
gently use tests to predict success on a job or in a training program 
without an understanding of correlation. Moreover, staff members 
must understand the significance of a correlation coefficient before 
they can really understand coefficients of validity and reliability. 

What is meant by reliability of a test? If a test measures con- 
sistently whatever it measures, We say that the test is reliable. This 


3E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research, Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston, 1940, pp. 248-253- 
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definition of reliability was first introduced in Chapter 6, but now 
we can say more precisely what it means: usually the builders of 
tests compute a correlation coefficient by which they study the rela- 
tionship of scores produced by the odd number and even number 
items and, after correcting the correlation coefficient with a special 
formula, report this index as an estimate of test reliability. Al- 
though it might appear more logical to study consistency by com- 
puting the correlation between test and retest results, several fac- 
tors have discouraged this approach. First, learning usually takes 
place between testing periods. Also, students may try to respond 
exactly as they did before, or they may try to recall what they did 
before so that they can try another of the alternatives the second 
time. All of these factors would produce inconsistencies which 
would be the result of differences in the pupils rather than of the 
inability of the test to measure consistently. 

Validity coefficients are coefficients of correlation too. A coefficient 
of validity is an index of the relationship between a test and some 
criterion which was defined by the author. Typically, the criterion 
used is only another estimate of the trait being measured by the 
test. If there is a high correlation between the test scores and the 
criterion, then test users need only be sure th 
tively related to what they want to measure. 
lation, then even if the criterion is concerne 
want to measure, they should ask them 


at the criterion is posi- 
If there is a low corre- 
d with what test users 
selves whether there is an- 


given 
ons is 
* Let us suppose, for 
ra aptitude test to be 
have a good chance of 
may also be true that 
gh using seventh. and 
e algebra aptitude test 


€chnique for predicti 


of data which is correlated with similar success, 
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chance for success. We also may find through study of past experi- 
ence with these data that certain weights should be assigned to 
each score. For example, we may find that twice the algebra apti- 
tude test T-score plus each of the other T-scores gives the best total 
score from which to work. With such data we could prepare a 
table which would show for each score the per cent of the students 
who failed and passed algebra; or adding a little more detail, we 
could show a grade distribution in algebra for students making each 
combined score. Knowing the odds for success, we would be in a 
better position to help a student decide whether he should take 
algebra. 

In helping high school students make educational plans, we also 
help them make certain predictions. Mental tests are useful here. 
We find, however, that by using rank in the high school class to- 
gether with mental test scores we can make better predictions. From 
what was said a few pages earlier, we know that the counselor can- 
not assure the student’s success in any college. But he can, through 
a knowledge of the college's standards and use of the data men- 
tioned above, help the student discover whether his chances are 
relatively good or relatively poor. If the school has maintained a 
record of its former students’ success in the colleges to which most 
students have gone, then the counselor can explain to the student 
how former students who performed at about his level did when 
they attended the college. While this information helps the student 
estimate his chances for success, it does not determine what he will 
do, for of course there are matters other than these which also in- 
fluence his success. 

The vast majority of students leave school before graduating from 
high school or go to work immediately following graduation. Many 
industrial and business concerns are interested in placing these 
young people in the right jobs. Sometimes the employers co-operate 
with the schools in giving part-time work experience to students 
while they are attending school in order to help these young people 
find appropriate jobs alter leaving school. By working together, 
the school and the employer can often define criteria for success 
on these jobs and develop a combination of measures for helping 
these students predict their chances for success on the various jobs 


available to them. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 


For the individual who needs more thorough training in elementary 
statistics than can be obtained from the references cited at the end of 
Chapter 10, these books should be very helpful: < 


1. Garrett, Henry E., Statistics in Psychology and Education, Longmans, 
Green, New York, 1947. 

2. Lindquist, E. F., A First Course in Statistics, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1942. 


| 
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OUNSELING is one of the most important o[ all guidance serv- 
ices. Through movies, radio and television programs, popu- 
lar fiction, and their own personal experiences, laymen and 

professional educators alike in recent years have become interested ` 
in counseling and psychotherapy. Indeed, many who have felt that 

they needed help themselves have gone to counselors of one kind 

or another. Some of these people have obtained a great deal of 

skillful help, and want the same caliber of professional service for 

their children when the need arises. Unfortunately, others have 

been disappointed by incompetent counselors; they tend to be sus- 

picious of all counselors. 

At the same time, more and more school administrators and 
teachers have come to realize that they need a school counselor 
who has had special professional training. They expect the coun- 
selor, besides helping pupils with their problems, to work with 
teachers in helping them increase their guidance skills. 

Throughout this volume, but especially in Chapters 1, 2, and 3, 
we have studied the teacher’s role in guidance. We have also looked 
upon guidance as a job requiring co-operation everywhere in the 
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staff. If the teacher is to function as an effective member of the 
team, he, as well as the professional counselor, must understand 
the counseling process and the counselor-client relationship. Also, 
from study of counseling the teacher will obtain ideas which he 
can use in teaching and guidance work. 2 

On the surface, counseling appears to be a very simple process. 
To the naive observer it appears to be nothing more than a friendly 
conversation between two people who have an intimate, trusting 
relationship. However, to the experienced observer, it soon becomes 
evident that the conversation is more than “just visiting.” The 
counselor struggles to help the pupil (or the adult client) tell his 
story in his own way, and struggles to understand exactly what the 
pupil is thinking and feeling. The counselor gives special attention 
to the pupil’s feelings about what he says, for these are usually 


more important than the “rational” or “intellectual” content of ` 


his statements. The pupil, on the other hand, through conference 
with his counselor gains new understandings of himself, learns to 
assume increased responsibility for his actions, and learns how he 
can solve future problems with increased effectiveness, Even when 
a group of pupils is involved in the counseling process, it is an 
intimate and very personal relationship in which each person re- 
ceives individual help. This chapter and the next two chapters ex- 
plore in detail various aspects of such counseling processes. 

Some pupils may not have heard about the work of the coun- 
selor. Others have had unsatisfactory 
In neither of these cases do pupils find 
selor for help. Still other pupils ma 
their problems because of natural re 
ings, fear that they may get others int 
other reasons which reside in them, n 
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ing of dependence. But on the other hand, Miss Carlson’s brief 
talk with Tim—she noted down the conversation after he left— 
illustrates how a teacher may describe the counseling relationship 
more correctly in making a referral. 


miss c: Can I do something for you, Tim? 

tim: I'd like to talk to you about some things I've had on my mind, Miss 
Carlson. Maybe you can help. 

miss C: I would like to help you, Tim, but maybe you would find it 
easier to talk with someone else. You know we have a new counselor in the 
school. 

tim: I think I know who you mean, but I don't know her, and these 
things have been bothering me a lot. 

Miss G: She is a specialist in this sort of thing. She knows how to make 
it easy for someone like you to talk about the things bothering you. Some- 
how she seems to be able to help pupils understand themselves better and 
solve their own problems in their own way. If you like, I'll take you down 


` and introduce you to her. 


While Miss Carlson did not apply the counseling procedures de- 
scribed in Chapter 13, she did prepare her pupil to work with a 
counselor who follows that philosophy. Also, she helped Tim under- 
stand how he could find help. Finally, she tried to make it easy for 
Tim to follow up her suggestion and obtain the help he requested. 
In making a good referral each of those three points is important. 


(| Qualifications of the professional counselor 


When we think of the counselor's professional qualifications, we 
think of his personal qualities, of his work experiences, and of his 
professional training. Just as teachers are specialists in their teaching 
fields, so the counselor is a specialist in his field—a specialist in 
helping pupils solve their problems and in helping teachers under- 
stand their pupils. He helps normal children with their problems 
and recognizes children who have problems that need more spe- 
cialized help than he can give. He knows, too, how and where to 
refer children for that more specialized help.* 

1M. E. Hahn and M. S. MacLean, General Clinical Counseling, McGraw-Hill, 


New York, 1950. In Chapter I, “Counselors and Counseling,” these authors pre- 
sent an excellent analysis of what counselors with different levels of training 


should be expected to do. 
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Personal qualifications 


The professional counselor is a well-adjusted person who works 
with people effectively. Teachers feel that he understands the prob- 
lems which they encounter in the classroom and that he under- 
stands why they act and feel as they do in that setting. Pupils sense 
that he sees their problems as they see them. Both conclude that 
they can take any problem to him—that he is approachable. He 
demonstrates this approachability through his moment-to-moment 
contacts with students and staff from the day he arrives in the 
school. As part of the same picture, it is easy for students and staff 
to learn to trust the professional counselor. The counselor realizes 
when confidential matters are under discussion; he knows what 
matters he may and may not discuss with teachers and with other 
counselors. 

The professional counselor understands himself, is aware of most 
of his strengths and weaknesses. He recognizes that he has some 
“blind spots” which may occasionally impair his effectiveness, He 
realizes the dangers attendant upon his intruding 
others while attempting to be helpful. He avoids telling the client 
to “do as I would do if I were in your spot.” Instead, he tries to 
help his client see himself as he is and work through his own prob- 
lems in his own way. 

What is more, the professional counselor sees himself 
than another worker in the school. Because he reco; 
a staff member whose work is of no more im 
the classroom teachers, he 
his colleagues who live d 


into the lives of 


as no more 
gnizes that he is 
portance than that of 
can honestly respect the judgments of 
ay in and day out with classrooms full of 
lively youngsters. Knowing that classroom teachers are specialists 
in their own right, the counselor can help create 
phere which encoura 
the guidance pro; 
for the school. 


a working atmos- 
ges teachers to participate in every aspect of 


gram and to develop guidance policies appropriate 


Work experience 


The counselor has worked as a teacher, and therefore has some 


understanding of the classroom situation, some knowledge of how 
teachers feel when things go well, when things g0 wrong, and when 
the pupils put them on the spot. On the other hand, he has done 
something besides working in the schools, He has worked with 


| 
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people from several socioeconomic levels; he has talked with them, 
has learned about them and their personal values. Of course it is 
important in many parts of his work for him to have read pub- 
lished materials on many jobs. But beyond that it is important that 
he have firsthand experience in several ordinary jobs outside of the 
school. 


Professional training 


If a university student knows while he is doing undergraduate 
work that he wants to be a counselor, it would be profitable for 
him to select courses in business administration, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and social work. Course work in business practices, labor or- 
ganization and labor problems, child psychology, social psychology, 
adolescent psychology, marriage and the family, community organi- 
zation, and social services all provide useful background knowledge 
for the counselor. His professional courses should include work in 
child growth and development, learning theory applied to the 
school setting, analysis of good classroom teaching practices, child 
study and evaluation techniques, and a well-planned sequence of 
supervised laboratory experiences. 

At the graduate level, the prospective counselor should have, as 
a minimum, courses in statistics, principles of guidance, mental hy- 
giene, selection and use of occupational information, techniques of 
counseling, techniques of group guidance, child study techniques 
including use of tests in guidance, and organization and adminis- 
tration of guidance services. 

Supervised practice in counseling is, of course, a very important 
part of the counselor's professional training. 


([ The counselor's attitudes toward the pupil 


How the counselor feels toward the pupil is important. If he is 
attempting to help a pupil whom he likes very much, he may find 
it difficult to allow the pupil to struggle through the painful steps 
involved in achieving insight and finding his own solution to his 
problem. He may let the pupil lean on him while he tries to find 
an easy short cut. If, on the other hand, the pupil represents a 
stereotype which the counselor rejects, he may unconsciously let 
the pupil suffer unnecessarily. In each case the counselor must re- 
member that he is dealing with a pupil who has sought his help 
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and wants his understanding. The counselor must discover for him- 
self, therefore, how he feels toward the pupil whom he is trying to 
help. If he finds either that he is having trouble accepting the pupil 
or that he is too anxious to help him, then the counselor had better 
evaluate his own behavior. i 
As was briefly indicated in Chapter 4, this consideration of atti- 
tudes applies also to the teacher in his work with his pupils. Since 
pupils often discuss their personal as well as their academic prob- 
lems with their favorite teacher, teachers may become involved in 
pupils’ problems. A teacher may be inclined, when a youngster 
comes for help, to tell him what to do rather than listen to his story. 
Or sometimes he thoughtlessly belittles the pupil’s problem when 
he intends to reassure the pupil by telling him that his problem 
is not very serious and that it will take care of itself shortly. In 
these instances the teacher forgets that some of the same problems 
were serious to him when he was the pupil’s age. The fact that the 
$ pupil seeks help proves that the problem is a serious one from his 
point of view; moreover, what appears at first to be a simple prob- 
lem may not be simple when the teacher obtains the full story 
and understands fully how the pupil feels about it. The pupil 
needs help in discovering for himself what the situation is and what 
he can do about it. Neither a counselor nor a teacher can immedi- 
ately transfer from himself to the pupil that which is obvious to the 
adult involved; rather the pupil has to struggle through the prob- 
lem and synthesize the relevant data for himself before he can 
take positive steps. 
When the counselor’s or teacher’s feelings about a pupil affect him 


to the extent that he cannot accept the pupil as he is and allow 
him the Opportunity to solve hi 


is an unwholesome relationshi 
strong personal inv 


s problems in his own way, there 
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During the interview the counselor is part of a social situation, which 
like other social relationships, involves emotional interaction. The coun- 
selor affects the client in an individual way, a way which is characteristic 
of his own personality.? 

For example, Herman had made an excellent high school rec- 
ord. His grades in science were particularly good. As Herman 
talked about his plans to become a science teacher, he felt that his 
counselor, Mr. Tiederman, weighed every word he said. When they 
finished talking about teaching and began discussing Herman’s 
choice of college, Mr. Tiederman pointed out that the college 
which Herman had chosen also had a very good premedical pro- 
gram, and he indicated that Herman could follow the premedical 
course for two years if he would specialize in either biology or gen- 
eral science. Then Mr. Tiederman caught himself asking Herman 
whether he had ever thought about studying medicine. 

It was then that he discovered that he was reliving his own life 
and was once again choosing between science teaching and medi- 
cine. Herman's record and his interests reminded Mr. Tiederman 
of himself when he was Herman’s age, and he realized that he had 
been encouraging Herman to study medicine so that he could 
achieve success in medicine through Herman’s success in it. Mr. 
Tiederman, once he realized his involvement, frankly admitted 
what had happened and asked whether Herman would like to talk 
further about his own plans. 

The experience Joe had when he sought Mr. Peterson's help is 
pertinent here, too. In a previous interview Joe had seemed to be 
getting somewhere, but on this particular day Joe felt that some- 
thing was wrong. To Mr. Peterson it seemed that everything Joe 
said reminded him of his sick son who was at that moment passing 
through a crisis. Finally, Mr. Peterson recognized the problem. He 
told Joe about his sick son and how he felt the emergency was in- 
terfering with his ability to help Joe. Then he asked Joe to post- 
pone the interview until another day. 

Mr. Peterson was not trying to manipulate Joe, but his personal 
problems were interfering with his effectiveness. All of this was 
confusing to Joe. It was necessary, therefore, for Mr. Peterson to 
explain his feelings in order to set the stage for profitable sessions 
in the future. 


2Ija N. Korner, “Ego Involvement and the Process of Disengagement,” Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 14(No. 3):206-09, June 1950. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the American Psychological Association. 
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the goals described above. Finally, we shall discuss the counseling 
relationships which all good counselors try to achieve. 


(| Nondirective counseling 


The nondirective counselor believes that the pupil has within 
himself the resources for solving his own problems and that through 
counseling he can help the pupil remove the emotional blocks 
which prevent him from solving his problems. This counselor also 
believes that the pupil has a strong drive to become well adjusted 
socially and that the pupil wants to become independent and to 
accomplish for himself the changes necessary to achieve a happier 
life. Therefore, the pupil is not only permitted but is encouraged 
to focus attention on the issues which are important to him. 


Pupil's perception of the relationship 

When a pupil seeks the counselor's help, he soon discovers that 
the counselor accepts him as he is and believes in his ability to 
solve his problem in his own way. He also learns that he can talk 
about whatever he chooses, and sometimes he finds, even to his own 
surprise, that he can talk about topics which heretofore he could 
not discuss with his closest friends. 

Though previous experiences with counselors may have taught 
him that the counselor is a “giver of advice,” he now finds that he 
is talking with a person who tries to understand him, tries to fol- 
low what he is saying and feeling, tries to help him understand 
himself, and neither gives advice nor attempts to manipulate him 
into making a decision which the counselor believes is best for him. 
Sometimes the pupil has to restate and attempt to clarify some- 
thing which the counselor does not understand, but the pupil 
can make inconsistent statements without being challenged. He 
feels that the counselor understands why he sees things differently 
at different times. And he learns that if he wishes, he can terminate 
the relationship without solving the specific problem which he 
brought to the counselor. 

Occasionally, the pupil wants advice and resents not getting it- 
At such times he may feel that he is alone with his problems just 
when he wants to lean on someone. On these occasions the counselor 


and the pupil talk about the fact that the pupil wants advice, why ` 
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he wants the advice, and the effect which giving of advice may 
have upon him. 

There are also times when the pupil becomes aggressive and wants 
to attack the counselor, He tells the counselor what he thinks about 
his way of doing things. Instead of scolding him, the counselor ac- 
cepts these aggressive feelings and helps the pupil to express them. 

When the pupil finds it difficult to talk, the counselor helps him 
tell why he is finding it difficult to talk about the issues involved. 

After an interview is over, the pupil thinks about what went on 
during the interview. This may be the time when he really achieves 
insights, when the things he has talked about and the things he 
has seen in himself take on new meanings. However, a pupil may 
of course experience insights at any time, during the interviews or 


between them. 
In a subsequent interview, he may want to explore the signifi- 


cance of this self-examination. As a consequence of his achieving ` 
insight, he may want to talk about how upsetting or how satisfy- 
ing it is to discover these things in himself. He also may want to 
explore their immediate significance for him. 

As the pupil thinks about the counseling periods between coun- 
scling sessions, he may conclude that they are not worth while. In 
that case he may terminate the relationship. Whenever he feels it 
would be worth while to renew the pupil-counselor relationship, he 
makes an appointment. The responsibility for continuing the rela- 
tionship resides.with the pupil. It is for him to decide when he has 
received the help he needs for working out his problem to his own 


Satisfaction. 


Counselor’s perception of the relationship 

The nondirective counselor is more concerned about the develop- 
ment of the pupil as an individual than about the pupil’s immedi- 
ate problems. He works toward this objective by helping the pupil 
talk freely about the things which bother him. He tries to detect 
what the pupil is feeling from what the pupil is saying and doing. 
As he tries to follow the pupil, he checks on himself by asking, 
“Is this what you are saying . - . ? or “Am I following you? You 
feel... P” or “Is... what you mean?” Or he may accomplish 
this purpose with responses like, “Then you are pretty bothered 
over what your parents think about you?” or “You are wondering 
whether you have what it takes to go to college?” or “You would 
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like very much to know how your classmates feel about you?” In 
assisting the pupil to express these feelings, he helps the pupil 
realize that he may discuss whatever bothers him and that his 
counselor wants to understand him. 

The counselor devotes his full attention to the pupil during the 
counseling session. He tries to put aside his own needs and enter the 
pupil’s world. He tries indeed to be “another self” for the pupil, 
to comprehend the pupil’s views of life and the problems he faces 
in living within the boundaries those views impose. At the same 
time he tries not to influence the choices of the pupil. Rather than 
give advice or force information on the pupil, his task is to free the 
pupil from emotional blocks and inhibitions which impede his use 
of his own potentialities. By creating an empathic, permissive cli- 
mate, the counselor is able to help the pupil talk freely about any 
experiences and feelings, even some for which he had not previously 
found words. 

The nondirective counselor believes that under these circum- 
stances he does not have to probe into the pupil’s past to obtain 
the pertinent information. He believes that as he helps the pupil 
talk, the pupil will reveal that which is pertinent or raise ques- 
tions about pertinent information which he needs. 

When the pupil raises questions about himself that can best be 
answered through use of tests, the counselor refers the pupil to the 
appropriate person for testing. He will, but prefers not to, interpret 
test scores and obtain data from the cumulative folder for the 
pupil. He does not want to become involved in any relationship in 
which the pupil could picture him as making judgments for and 
about the pupil. 

During the interview he tries to record, as best he can, what the 
pupil says and what he does so that he may use these notes to orient 
himself for subsequent counseling sessions. 


Counselor’s relationship with the staff 


As any good counselor does, the nondirective counselor accepts 
the other members of the school staff and recognizes their important 
contributions. 

Even though he lets the staff know, through the principal’s de- 
scription of his job at the time of employment, that he is expected 
to assist teachers in the study of their pupils, he feels that teachers 
should initiate the request for help. As with the pupils, he feels he 
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can help them best when they recognize the need for help and seek 
his assistance. 

When a teacher secks assistance, the nondirective counselor tries 
to help him understand how he feels about his pupil and describe 
and discover how the pupil feels. 

The nondirective counselor is happy to help teachers arrange a 
case conference which one of them initiates. He would hesitate to 
initiate a case conference for the purpose of enlisting the staff’s help 
in setting the stage for a referral of a pupil who he feels needs 
his help. If, however, he felt he needed the assistance of certain 
staff members, he would not hesitate to enlist their help. In other 
words, he simply feels that the one needing the help should re- 
quest it. 


(| Directive counseling 


Whereas the nondirective counselor is primarily interested in 
helping the pupil learn to cope with himself, the directive coun- 
selor appears to be primarily interested in helping the pupil solve 
the problems which he presents to the counselor. But the directive 
counselor is also interested in helping the pupil achieve better 
over-all adjustment. He believes that persistent unsolved problems 
account for the pupil’s present behavior and that as the pupil solves 
these immediate problems he will gradually acquire better adjust- 
ment. He also believes that the satisfaction which the pupil achieves 
from solving his immediate problems increases his confidence in 
himself and his counselor, and that this confidence enables the 
pupil to attack his less obvious problems with increased success. 

Directive counselors give more emphasis to the counselor’s role, 
stress the importance of diagnosis, and question whether the pupil 
has within himself the power to solve his own problems. ‘Though 
they recognize that information can be given to the pupil only 
when it is meaningful to him and he realizes that he needs it, they 
believe that the counselor may have to create the need for informa- 
tion, when the pupil needs information and fails to request it. 
They also believe that counselors may give advice. 

Directive counselors do not believe that all pupils who need 
help will seek it. Whenever they discover such a pupil, they ar- 
range to see him. Many such pupils are contacted through the 
school counselor's periodic interview with all the pupils for whom 
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he is responsible; others are either referred by the staff or contacted 
directly by the counselor. š 

Directive counselors contend that the counselor should question 
the pupil’s inappropriate decisions and take the initiative in help- 
ing him re-examine the implications involved in these questionable 
choices. Nevertheless, they state that the pupil should select the al- 
ternatives, though with his counselor’s help. 


Pupil’s perception of the relationship 


In getting acquainted during the first interview, the directive 
counselor and the pupil may discuss a variety of topics; sometimes 
they do not talk about the pupil's problem at all. The pupil usually 
enjoys this interview, but sometimes he wonders whether this 
“small talk” helps him. Moreover, he usually does not understand 
why the counselor asks to have him fill out personal data sheets 
concerning his past and sometimes even requires him to take a 
number of tests. Nevertheless, since he usually finds that the coun- 
selor is friendly and helpful, he assumes that the procedure is all 
right. As a matter of fact, the businesslike way in which the coun- 
selor obtains facts reminds the pupil of his visits to the family doc- 
tor. Usually the pupil concludes that his counselor must know much 
about people and how to help them solve their problems. 

The pupil soon discovers that he can talk about whatever he 
chooses and that the counselor makes it easy for him to talk about 
himself. Of course the counselor asks questions to bring out points 
which the pupil forgets to mention: nothing can be overlooked; 
the counselor must secure the complete picture before he can pro- 
vide his best help. Usually the pupil does not have difficulty ac- 
cepting the fact that he must co-operate by providing the counselor 
with all the information which the counselor requests. 

But there are times when the pupil feels a little resentful—he is 
not sure about all of these questions. Still, he goes on talking about 
himself, his past, his present, and his plans for the future. And 
the counselor asks him all kinds of questions about his happiest 
moments, his unhappiest moments, his early childhood, his home, 
the members of his family and how he feels about them, his friends, 
the things he likes, and the things he does not like. However, this 
conversation runs along so smoothly that at times the pupil hardly 
realizes that he is answering all these personal questions. 

As he comes to know the counselor, he acquires real faith in him 


a. 
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and his professional competencies. When he has gained confidence 
in the counselor's ability, he does not worry about providing the 
counselor with the information which he requests. He feels so sure 
of help from the counselor that he relaxes and lets the counselor 
do a bit of the worrying. He feels good about knowing that his 
counselor is not only making it possible for him to know himself 
better but is also not going to let him make many unnecessary mis- 
takes in solving his problems. 

Eventually, however, the pupil must make some decisions. If he 
cannot identify any good alternatives, he can always count on his 
counselor to suggest some. Sometimes both of them need more facts 
before they can identify good alternatives; they may find the needed 
facts in several ways. They may use tests to obtain some of the 
facts, as suggested in Chapters 6 through g. They may obtain other 
facts through use of the non-test techniques described in Chapter 5. 
After obtaining the necessary information and identifying several 
alternatives, the pupil realizes that it is his responsibility to choose 
one of the alternatives. At times he resists a little because he feels 
that his counselor is trying to maneuver him into choosing one 
particular alternative. But faith in the counselor helps carry him 
over these periods in the interview. 

The pupil and the counselor terminate the counseling sessions 
when both co-operatively conclude that they have solved the pupil’s 
problems. However, some pupils stop coming to the counseling 
sessions before they formally agree to terminate them. If the sessions 
are terminated through co-operative agreement, the pupil usually 
finds that it is easy to return to this counselor whenever he faces 
new problems that are too difficult for him to solve by himself. 


Counselor’s perception of the relationship 


Before the first interview the directive counselor studies the story 
of the pupil's life and the important conflicts in it. Prior to subse- 
quent interviews he reviews the counseling notes and the data in 
the cumulative folder in his search for possible solutions to the 
problem which the pupil faces at the moment. The better he knows 
the pupil, the more helpful he can be in interpreting for the pupil 
the forces which are creating his problems. And he plans ways to 
help the pupil see the relationship between his immediate problem 
and any other problems which the counselor may have discovered. 

Though the counselor believes that the pupil should make the 
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final decision, he also holds that it is appropriate for him to help 
the pupil obtain the information which the two of them need for 
defining alternative solutions and that it is proper for him to give 
the pupil advice which is consistent with the counselor's diagnosis. 
Should the pupil choose an alternative which the counselor's diag- 
nosis leads him to believe is an unwise one, 
cause the pupil to re-evaluate the choice. 

Since the counselor needs as complete a picture as he can obtain, 
he must record interview notes. Some directive counselors take very 
complete notes of what happens during the interview while the 
interview is going on. Others make notes immediately following the 
interview. The counselor who makes notes during the interview 
tries to keep a running account of what he and the pupil discussed. 
The counselor who does not take notes during the interview usually 
believes that note-taking may interfere with the building and main- 
taining of a good working relationship, and thus he prefers to run 
the risk of losing some pertinent facts. After the interview either of 
these counselors would try to sort out of his notes the important 
information which would help him make a good diagnosis. 

Many directive counselors use “small talk” to become acquainted 
with pupils and to create a friendly atmosphere; they talk about 
school activities, the pupil's special interests that they have noticed, 
and any other topic which the counselor believes will be interesting 
to the pupil. Rarely does it occur to the counselor that he may also 
be using “small talk” to find security for himself while creating a 
good counseling relationship; such “small talk” cannot be defended. 
The competent counselor should not need this crutch. 

Because the directive counselor assumes responsibility for diag- 
nosis, he, too, like the nondirective counselor, must be able to create 
a friendly climate in which the pupil will tell his own story, reveal- 
ing his feelings about himself and those things which he values most 
in his life. Not only does the counselor try to follow what the pupil 
is saying and feeling, but he tries to use both facts and feelings in 
making a diagnosis which will enable him to show the pupil the 
relationship between his problems and what he is saying and feeling. 

The release of the pupil’s feelings also is important to the direc- 
tive as well as the nondirective counselor. Howey 


he raises questions to 


er, the former uses 
the release of feelings very differently. Instead of helping the pupil 


clarify the relationships among feelings through expressing them so 
that the counselor can follow what he is trying to say, the directive 


“at 
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counselor tries to free the pupil of emotional tensions so that the 
pupil can attack his problems on a more logical basis and use the 
counselor’s interpretation of his behavior in solving his problems. 


Counselor's relationship with staff 


The directive counselor also assumes considerably more respon- 
sibility than the nondirective counselor in working with the staff 
to develop a guidance program. He takes the initiative in helping 
them develop a testing program and a cumulative record. He teaches 
them how to contribute to the guidance records and how to improve 
their child study techniques. He enlists their assistance in his study 
of his pupils through case conferences, he encourages them to seek 
his help in studying their pupils, and he may initiate an examina- 
tion of counseling limits for himself and the teaching staff. 

When the directive counselor discovers a pupil who needs special 
help and does not seck it, he enlists the assistance of the staff in 
studying the pupil. He also may plan a case conference with the 
hope that someone in the group will know the pupil and will see 
value in referring the case to a counselor. If a thorough study of the 
child by the group supports the counselor’s diagnosis, the counselor 
discusses openly with the staff his reasons for wanting a referral 
and the way in which he feels someone from the staff could make 


the referral. 


(| Eclectic counseling 


The eclectic counselor selects the best techniques from both non- 
directive and directive counseling. Some tend to be nondirective, 
others to be directive, depending on their basic attitudes toward 
pupils and the amount of responsibility they assume. 

Since we have already considered counseling relationships of non- 
directive and directive counselors, we shall not repeat them in dis- 
cussing the counseling relationships of the eclectic counselors. 
Instead we shall consider only the unique features of eclectic coun- 
seling. In attempting to do this, we must consider two basically 
different points of view held by eclectic counselors. One claims that 
he uses nondirective methods sometimes and directive methods at 
other times—adapting his techniques to the pupil and his problems. 
The other contends that while he can choose techniques from both 
nondirective and directive counseling, he cannot adapt his tech- 
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niques to the particular pupil and his problems; he believes that his 
basic values, and especially his attitudes toward pupils, will deter- 
mine the way in which he works with them. 

The eclectic counselor who believes that he should select the 
appropriate technique on the basis of the pupil’s needs and prob- 
lems decides while he is helping the pupil discuss his problems 
whether to use nondirective or directive methods. He believes, there- 
fore, that it is appropriate for the counsclor to make certain diag- 
nostic judgments. The diagnostic categories developed by Bordin $ 
and Pepinsky ° are useful to this eclectic counselor in making these 
judgments and in determining how he should work with each pupil. 
Some eclectic counselors function as nondirective counselors while 
they are classifying a pupil's problems, while others function as 
directive counselors during this period. 

In the event that the counselor's diagnosis requires a shift in roles, 
he must help the pupil understand his new role. Sometimes the 
pupil will come to understand the change in role without direct 
explanation. Should the pupil be confused by the counselor's chang- 
ing his role, the counselor must make it easy for the pupil to talk 
about the counselor's new role and why he changed roles. The pupil 
must know what he can expect from the counselor. 

In contrast, the eclectic counselor who contends that he cannot 
change his role believes that the counselor's personal values deter- 
mine how he really feels toward the pupil and how he will function 
with him. These critics of the other type of eclectic counselor con- 
tend that the switching of roles confuses the pupil and interferes 
with his experiencing success in counseling, and they question 
whether the eclectic counselor actually needs to change roles. Instead 

5Edward S. Bordin, “Diagnosis in Counseling 
tional and Psychological Measurements, 6(No. 2) 
Bordin defines his diagnostic categories 


each category. His set of diagnostic ca 


I tegories includes (1) dependence, (2) lack 
of information, (3) self-conflict, (4) ch 


oice anxiety, and (5) no problem. 

Use of Diagnostic Categories in Clini- 
lied Psychology Monograph (No. 15), Stanford University 
orking in the Student Counseling 
as a colleague of Bordin when he stud- 
‘the clinical counseling of college students. 
Pepinsky modified Bordin's categories as fol- 
lows: (1) lack of assurance, (2) lack of information, (3) lack of skill, (4) depend- 
ence, (5) self-conflict, and (6) choice anxiety. 


Š 9 read the Pepinskys’ new book: Harold B. Pepinsky 
and Pauline N. Pepinsky, Counseling: Theory and Practice, Ronald, New York, 
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of changing roles they believe that he should clearly define for him- 
self a point of view, and then select only those techniques from both 
directive and nondirective schools which allow him to practice 
within his philosophical framework. Thus, they believe that the 
counselor can maintain one relationship with his pupils rather than 
changing roles as the other eclectic counselors feel they must. 

But failure to understand his attitudes toward his pupils is not a 
problem for the eclectic counselor only. We can easily find, for 
example, a directive counselor who contends to his colleagues, and 
tells his pupils, that the counselor should help the pupil define the 
alternatives but that he should not interfere with the pupil’s choice 
of the alternatives best for him. Nevertheless, we usually can select 
from among his recorded interviews one in which we find him try- 
ing to convince the pupil that one choice is better than all others. 

We could find just as well a nondirective counselor whose stated 
point of view is not consistent with his counseling behavior. Even 
though he may say that the counselor should help a pupil to talk 
about whatever he chooses, we may find upon playing back one of 
his recorded interviews that he consistently responded to that part 
of the pupil’s responses which highlighted one particular problem 
area—probably the area in which the counselor concluded the 
pupil’s real problems lay. 

From what we have said, a reader should not infer that most 
directive and nondirective counselors fail to function within their 
philosophical framework. Many probably do. However, counselors 
must always maintain their efforts to understand their basic atti- 
tudes toward their pupils. They should be cognizant of the very 
possible variance between their stated attitudes and counseling be- 
havior. This is especially important for the eclectic counselor only 
because many workers have assumed that he must change roles. 


Pupil’s perception of the relationship 

Since eclectic counselors’ methods vary so much, pupils’ percep- 
tions also vary, but not only because the counselors use different 
methods. As we said in Chapter 5, what every individual observes 
and remembers is also a function of his personality. 

With an eclectic counselor who has accepted most of the directive 
counselor’s basic attitudes toward pupils, a pupil will experience 
most of the satisfaction and disappointment that he would have 
experienced with a directive counselor. And of course a similar state- 
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ment may be made about the pupil who seeks assistance from an 
eclectic counsclor who has accepted most of the basic attitudes of 
a nondirective counselor. 

However, the pupil who seeks help from an eclectic counselor 
who attempts to change roles while counseling will have experiences 
which are different from those of pupils with either directive or 
nondirective counselors. When the counselor shifts from a nondirec- 
tive role to a directive role, the pupil usually wonders why this 
permissive person decided to assume more responsibility. If the 
pupil wants independence, he will resent the shift, but if he wants 
to lean on someone, he will like it. Naturally, the pupil can accept 
this change more readily if it occurs early in the relationship. 

Though the pupil can accept the change from directive to non- 
directive, this change is more difficult than its counterpart men- 
tioned above, since the counselor follows from the beginning the 
pattern which is similar to that of the pupil's other contact with 
adults, and thus the pupil tends to believe that the counselor will 
eventually return to it. 

As was stated earlier, whenever the counselor changes his role, 
he confuses the pupil. The pupil feels he cannot count on the coun- 
selor—that he never knows what to expect from him. And of course 
the more frequently the counselor changes his role, the more he 
confuses the pupil. 

Finally, let us examine the pupil's perception of his relationship 
with the eclectic counselor who uses the specific methods described 
in Chapter 13. Here, as in nondirective counseling, the pupil seeks 
the help of the counselor. Because he accepts responsibility for 
coming in on his own, he also finds it easier to accept responsibility 
in the counseling process. 

Occasionally the counselor invites a pupil to drop in to his office 
to talk with him. However, he makes no effort to see all the pupils. 
When he invites a pupil to come in, the pupil learns how the coun- 
selor may be able to help him; then it is the responsibility of the 
pupil to decide whether he wishes to obtain this help. He feels no 
pressure to accept the assistance which the counselor can provide. 

The pupil soon discovers that the counsclor believes in him and 
in his ability to solve his own problems. He is helped to tell his own 

story in his own way, and he finds that when he can make his points 
clear to the counselor, he himself understands them better, too. 
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Furthermore, it seems to the pupil that this particular counselor is 
more sensitive to how the pupil feels than to what he says. 

While the counselor takes an active role in helping the pupil 
obtain the answer to his questions, the counselor usually says some- 
thing which helps the pupil talk freely about his feelings on the 
issue before they go about seeking information on a co-operative 
basis. Not only does this counselor help him find where he can turn 
for information, but he also prepares the pupil psychologically to 
profit from the experiences he will have in obtaining it. When some 
of the answers are to come from tests, the pupil has an important 
part in selecting the tests. He learns why he is taking the tests, learns 
something about what he can expect from the tests, and learns 
about some of the places where he can turn for information to 
supplement the test results. He feels responsible for his own actions 
and concludes that he must learn to decide things for himself. 
Finally, he terminates the sessions whenever he feels that he can 
proceed on his own. He knows, of course, that he can return to the 
counselor for help whenever he feels he needs it again. 


Counselor's perception of the relationship 


The eclectic counselor (as pictured in Chapter ig) can use the 
diagnostic skills of the directive counselor and the response-to-feel- 
ings techniques which are commonly associated with the procedures 
of the nondirective counselors. Though he uses the directive coun- 
selor's diagnostic skills, he does not probe for facts in the pupil’s 
past; rather he believes that the pertinent information and perti- 
nent unanswered questions will emerge during counseling whenever 
they are relevant. At the same time, this counselor sees no reason 
why he should not obtain for the pupil that information which is 
not readily available to him and that information which the pupil 
could obtain but only with much greater effort than it would take 
for the counselor to obtain it. 

The eclectic counselor does not force his diagnosis into the pupil's 
thinking. Instead he uses diagnosis to understand the pupil—to 
empathize with him—and to help the pupil answer his own ques- 
tions. He lets the pupil lead the way. He constantly checks to 
determine whether he is following what the pupil is saying and 
feeling. He tries to make sure that he is seeing the situation as the 
pupil does. Though some counselors reflect the pupil’s feelings back 
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to him in order to force the pupil to look at them again, that is not 
this eclectic counselor’s reason for responding to feelings. Instead 
he wants to make sure that their communication channels are func- 
tioning properly. He believes that when the pupil expresses himself 
so that his words are meaningful to the counselor, the pupil prob- 
ably is also improving his understanding of himself. 


Counselor’s relationship with the staff 


Though interested in improving teachers’ guidance techniques, 
as is the directive counselor, the eclectic counselor is more inclined 
to wait for the staff to ask for his assistance in developing an in-serv- 
ice training program. He would be inclined to request the staff's 
assistance in studying pupils in the way described in Chapter 1. 

Upon going into a new school, the eclectic counselor probably 
would not be as aggressive as the directive counselor, nor would he 
be as passive as the nondirective. All three probably would want 
their positions defined tor the staff. While the nondirective coun- 
selor would probably stop there, the eclectic counselor would go to 
classes and activity groups for the purpose of discussing his job and 
answering pupils’ questions about it. On the other hand, he would 
try to avoid calling pupils in for conferences, as the directive coun- 
selor would do: he would use this method as a last resort. If he 
discovered a pupil who could profit from counseling, he would 
enlist the help of the staff in studying the pupil—preferably in a 
case conference setting. If the session indicated that he was right, 
then he would describe the referral process and request their help 
in bringing about the referral. If a referral did not result within 
a reasonable period of time (defined in part by the urgency of the 
situation), he would again enlist the staff’s help in following up the 
case. If a referral was still desirable, then he would invite the stafl’s 
help in deciding whether to call in the pupil or wait longer for an 
opportunity for a natural referral. He would also present the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of calling in the pupil. The case con- 
ference group would then make their recommendation; usually 
the counselor would abide by it. 

During this whole process, the staff members would have im- 
proved their child study techniques and their understanding of the 
counselor’s services. The counselor would have demonstrated his 
real respect for them and for their professional judgment. 
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GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 

A. Obtain a copy of Trends in Student Personnel Work, edited by E. 
G. Williamson and published by the University of Minnesota Press 
in 1949; turn to the paper written by E. H. Porter, Jr. (pp- 129-135), 
and take Porter's test of counselor’s attitudes. Discuss your responses 
with one of your classmates. 

B. Next, inquire about recording equipment in your school. You will 
probably find a tape or wire recorder in either the music or speech 
teacher's room. Record what goes on the next time one of your pupils 
comes in for individual help; play back the recording and discuss it 
with someone who you believe could help you improve your tech- 
niques. Be prepared to evaluate this experience for the class. 


(| Ideal counseling relationships 


Since different types of counselors perceive the counseling rela- 
tionship differently, one might assume that they would define the 
ideal counseling relationship differently; however, that is not what 
Fiedler * found when he studied the views of counselors. He con- 
cluded that therapists with different philosophical orientations 
agreed on their concept of the ideal relationship. Moreover, he 
decided that the ability to describe this relationship is more a 
matter of expertness and experience than a matter of allegiance to 
any philosophical orientation. 

Fiedler gave the following as most characteristic of an ideal thera- 


peutical relationship: 


—There is an empathic relationship. 

~The therapist and patient relate well. 

—The therapist sticks closely to the patient’s problems. 

—The patient feels free to say what he likes. 

—An atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence exists. 

—Rapport is excellent. 

—The patient assumes an active role. 

~The therapist leaves the patient free to make his own choices. 

—The therapist accepts all feelings which the patient expresses as 
completely normal and understandable. 

—A tolerant atmosphere exists. 

—The therapist is understanding. 


“The Concept of an Ideal Therapeutic Relationship,” Jour- 


1 Fred E. Fiedler, A t 1950. 
ugust 1950. 


nal of Consulting Psychology, 14(No- 4):239°45> 
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~The patient feels most of the time that he is really understood. 
—The therapist is really able to understand the patient. CW 
—The therapist really tries to understand the patients feclings. S 


At the same time Fiedler rated the following statements as least | 
characteristic of the ideal therapeutic relationship: 


—The therapist is punitive. 

—The therapist makes the patient feel rejected. 

—The therapist seems to have no respect for the patient. 

—There is an impersonal, cold relationship. 

—The therapist often puts the patient “in his place.” 

—The therapist curries favor with the patient. 

—The therapist tries to impress the patient with his skill and 
knowledge. 


One should expect good counselors to agree on the characteristics > y 
which they place at the extreme ends of this scale. Nevertheless, 
individual practices still may vary either because counselors cannot 
apply all of these guides for counselor behavior or because not all 
counselors accept each guide with equal enthusiasm. However, it 
is significant that expert counselors can agree on the ideals to which 
they all aspire and the behavior which they all try to avoid. Such 
agreement suggests that professional training and experience does 
make a real difference. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Examine each of the four references cited below and answer these : 


questions about each: 4 

a. Into which of the three counseling groups would you place each of the ™ 
four writers? J 

b. What does each writer believe the client should do while receiving 
counseling? 


. What does each writer believe the counselor should do? 


. W hat does each writer think is involved in a counselor's formulation of 
a diagnosis? | 


» How does each writer conceive of the crystallization of the client's plans? 


How does each writer discriminate between giving information and 
giving advice? 


1. Bordin, Edward S., “Di i š ë Pe 
¿alma anA D3 , “Diagnosis in Counseling and Psychotherapy. Edu j 


3s Erickson, ychological Measurements, 6(No. 2):169-84, Summer 1946. ZA 


Clifford E., The Counseling Intervi i 
. iew, Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1950, Chapters I, IL, and III. £ w, Prentice-Hall, } 


# 
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3- Rogers, Carl R., Client-Centered Therapy, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 


195 


4. Wil 


1, Chapters II, HI, and IV. 
liamson, E. G., Counseling Adolescents, McGraw-Hill, New York, 


1950, Chapters V and IX. 


SUGGESTED FILMS 
1, Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques, 22 minutes, Vocational Guid- 
ance Films, 1948. The script for this film was prepared by the staff of 


the 
Col 


Institute of Counseling, Testing, and Guidance at Michigan State 
lege. It shows a trained class counselor working with a junior boy 


who is about to quit school. 


a. 
b. 


mene 


How did Mr. Jenkins help Bob talk about his problem? 

Where do you think Mr. Jenkins was most effective? 

Where do you think he was least effective? 

What would you have done differently? 

How did Mr. Jenkins project himself into Bob's life? 

How do you think Mr. Jenkins would define his responsibilities 
in the counseling situation? 


g. How do you think he would define Bob's responsibilities? 


h 
2. Clie 


. In which of the counseling groups would you place Mr. Jenkins? 
nt-Centered Therapy, two parts—30 minutes each, produced by Carl 


R. Rogers and Reuben Segel, State College of Pennsylvania, State Col- 
lege, Penn.. 1953- 


a. 


b. 


ao 


How did Rogers’ work with the graduate student differ from his 
work with the middle-aged mother? 

In what ways did he function differently than Mr. Jenkins did in 
the Michigan State College staff's film? 

Where do you think he was most effective? 

Where do you think he was least effective? 


e. What would you have done differently? 


13 | COUNSELING 
THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


His chapter will describe the counseling process and will show 
| how the counselor can meet some of his common problems. 


However, it should be remembered that many of the problems 
which the counselor meets, the teacher meets also while he is teach- 
ing. For example, many teachers would like to know how to create 
a more permissive relationship within their classrooms, how to 
answer pupils’ personal questions better, and how to teach their 
pupils to relax and to use pauses for clarifying what they are trying 
to say. The teacher also meets other problems similar to those faced 
by the counselor while he is providing such guidance services as 
helping students select high school subjects. By knowing more about 
the counselor’s techniques, he should provide with increased effec- 
tiveness all the guidance services for which he is responsible. 

On the other hand, the teacher should not think that he is 
expected to give therapy. Therapy is a complex undertaking which 
should be reserved for the specialist. And even most school coun- 
selors are not trained to go beyond helping “normal” pupils with 
their disturbing problems. Therapy ‘involving serious personality 
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disorders should be reserved for counseling psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. If, however, the teacher is to function as a member of the 
guidance team, he must understand what the counselor's functions 
are. 

Now, what happens when a pupil comes in for an interview? 
After the pupil and the counselor exchange greetings, the conver- 
sation gets started, perhaps on the pupil’s most important problems, 
perhaps not; the pupil pauses, needs help talking, asks questions, 
expresses feelings in sudden outbursts, or sometimes slowly and 
painfully, makes a decision, talks some more, perhaps makes an 
appointment for another interview, and leaves. Meanwhile the 
counselor listens, tries to help the pupil to feel accepted and under- 
stood, answers questions but avoids giving advice, makes notes, helps 
the pupil talk yet tries not to interrupt productive pauses, con- 
stantly checks to determine whether to continue working with the 
pupil or to refer the pupil to a colleague who is better qualified to 
help him, perhaps reminds the pupil of the time limits on the 
session, and when the pupil has left, organizes his interview notes. 


@ Beginning the interview 


When the counselor has a chance to study the pupil's cumulative 
folder before the interview, he finds it easier to understand the 
pupil and see the pupil’s situation as the pupil does. However, 
sometimes a pupil is faced with an emergency and therefore cannot 
wait to talk with the counselor later. On other occasions pupils stop 
's office for specific facts such as information on 
a00] activities and end up discussing some very 
problems. In such cases the counselor should 
hough he has not had an opportunity to 
e should listen and encourage the 


by the counselor 
school policies or sch 
important personal 
talk with the pupil even t 
study the cumulative record. H 


pupil to talk about the things which worry him. 
When a pupil comes to the counselor because he himself recog- 


nizes that he needs help, he is actively motivated to do something 
about those problems which are bothering him. Usually he will 
assume more responsibility for solving his problems than do those 
pupils who are not sure why they are seeing a counselor. I 
Other pupils seek the counselor’s assistance on the advice of 
teachers, parents, or classmates. Still others are called to the coun- 
selor’s office by the counselor. Until such pupils recognize that they 
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need help and believe that the counselor can help, they accomplish 
little through working with a counselor. Such was Billy's predica- 
ment when his seventh-grade teacher sent him to the reading clinic 
for help. His teacher made the appointment and furnished case data 
for the clinic, but Billy did not understand very well what it was 
all about. When he wandered into the clinic, a friendly woman who 
had some training in counseling met him and began the conference 
as follows: 


c: Hi, Billy. Mrs. Collins told me that you were coming down to see me. 
Tell me about it. 


BILLY: I guess I don’t read like I should. Mrs. Collins said that you 
could help me. 

c: Then you are coming here because Mrs. Collins wants you to come. 
You're not so sure it makes much difference whether you come or not. 

BILLY: Aw, I'd just as soon come. 

c: It’s OK but it wasn’t your idea. 

BILLY: I guess it wouldn't hurt me to work on my reading, but I don't 
like reading, and I never have been good in it. Maybe I'll just waste your 
time. 


c: Then you think you should improve your reading, but you are not 
sure that this work down here will do much good. 

Bitty: That's about it. Oh well, I can just as well be here as anywhere 
else. 


c: You don't think that you have much to lose. (Pause.) Until you really 
want to do something about reading, it would be pretty hard for me to 
help you. If you really want to work on it for several months, I think we 
could help you improve your reading. 

From the data which the reading clinician received from Billy's 
teacher, she concluded that Billy was a good remedial risk. Even 
though she was not a counselor, she recognized that the reading 
problem had to become Billy's problem before she could really help 
him. She knew that for best results Billy's willingness to comply 
with his teacher's request was not enough. 

As teachers improve their ability to identify children who have 
problems and as they learn to make referrals which are more mean- 
ingful to the pupil, the counselor will face fewer cases like Billy’s 
in which the counselor presents the problem to the pupil instead 


of the’ pupil presenting the problem to the counselor. And it is 
important that the counselor know whether the pupil recognizes 
that he needs help or whether someone else recognized it and re- 
ferred him for help. Those who refer pupils for help should, when- 


ever possible, tell the counselor about the referral and their reason 
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for making it, before the pupil reaches the counselor. That infor- 
mation helps the counselor to understand how the pupil feels and 
helps him to assist the pupil in talking about his problems. 

Even when a pupil comes to the counselor of his own accord, it 
will not always be immediately clear to the counselor why a pupil 
has come to sce him. Sometimes the pupil presents superficial prob- 
lems as an excuse. In other instances he moves right into a discus- 
sion of the problem which is worrying him. While it does help the 
counselor to know why the pupil came, he should not press the 
pupil for an answer. Instead the counselor should help the pupil 
talk about the things which he wants to talk about. In every case 
a pupil should reveal the reason for seeking the counsclor’s help 
only when he feels a need for discussing it. In any case, the coun- 
selor should listen to what the pupil has to say. Through listening 
he frequently learns the answers to the questions stated below; these 
answers usually help the counselor understand the pupil and his 
relationship with the pupil. 


—With what problems does the pupil want help? 

—With whom.has he already discussed these problems? 

—How did he learn about me? Did he come because some friends 
told him that I had helped them? Did he learn about me from 
one of his teachers? Was he referred to me by one of the staff 
members? 

—What docs he expect from me? 


Even though the pupil comes to a competent counselor, believing 
in him, it may be that the counselor will not live up to his expec- 
tations. From what he has been told by a friend or by a teacher, he 
may come to expect a more dependent pupil-counselor relationship 
than he finds in the interview. If so, he will be disappointed when 
the counselor fails to suggest solutions, as he expected. If, on the 
other hand, he anticipates a less dependent relationship than he 
perceives it to be, he may resent the counselor's efforts to help him. 
These differences from an expected relationship may result from 
the counselor's using different approaches with different pupils. In 
other cases, such disappointment may result from personality dif- 
ferences between the new client and the person who described the 
counselor's technique, for what one perceives as a dependent rela- 
tionship with the counselor, the other may perceive as a free and 


independent relationship. 
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First few minutes 


When the pupil appears for his appointment or stops the coun- 
selor in the hall and says that he would like to talk to him, the 
counselor is confronted immediately with the problem of .building 
the best possible relationship for counseling. In Chapter 12 we 
pointed out that the discussion which follows the pupil’s request 
for a conference will include some of the elements of a friendly 
social conversation. The counselor's making the pupil feel welcome 
and helping him get comfortably seated are two of these common 
elements. There are no set ways of accomplishing these two aims 
because counselors differ; while some find it natural to say simply, 
“Hi, Bill, slide up a chair,” and proceed with the conversation, 
others would be out of role if they did not use a rather formal 
approach. To make the youngster feel truly accepted and welcome, 
here as always, each counselor must do the thing that is natural for 
him to do. . 

Since the: pupil comes to the counselor to talk about something, 
he usually will start talking after exchanging greetings. with the 
counselor. Of course, he may not start talking about.what is bother- 
ing him most. He may try out the counselor first before sharing his 
most important problem with him. As he comes to feel that he can 
trust the counselor and that the counselor is trying to understand 
him, he will sense that it is all right for him to talk about anything 
which is important to him. 

Should the pupil not start talking, then the counselor may help 
him start with such a comment as “What's on your mind?” or 
“What would you like to talk about today?” Through such remarks 
the counselor indicates that he believes that the pupil knows better 
than anyone else what they should talk about. 

Naturally, it makes a difference how the counselor says what he 
says. Even though he uses the right words, the way he speaks them 
may make the pupil feel threatened to the extent that he will find 
it difficult to talk. Or, a different sort of pupil might fight what he 
believes to be a harsh comment by the counselor. Neither situation 
helps create a friendly and permissive atmosphere in which the 
pupil feels he can talk freely about his problems. 

Some: writers believe that counselors should use “small talk” at 
the beginning of an interview to put the client at ease and to build 


an informal, friendly counseling relationship. They assume that a 


‘should help him to talk about his problem 
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friendly social conversation- about school activities and the pupil’s 
interests helps him talk about his personal problems. But on the 
contrary, a counselor’s use of this technique may lead the pupil 
away from.a problem which he just barely developed the courage 


The counselor helps this boy discuss the boy's problems. 


to face. By making it easy for him to talk about something other 
than his problems, the counselor is not helping him to face his 
problems. Therefore, when the pupil comes for help, the counselor 
s rather than encourage 
conversation about social activities and other “small talk” topics. 
If the pupil cannot face his problems, the counselor should assist 
him in talking about why he cannot face them. Occasionally the 
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pupil turns to “small talk” at such times. While the counselor should 
allow the pupil to use “small talk,” he should not use it himself in 
finding a secure role in the relationship: in such a case we must 
criticize the counselor for putting his own needs ahead of the 
pupil’s. When initiated by the counselor, “small talk” wastes both 
the pupil's and the counselor's time. Worse still, it may postpone 
the time when the pupil faces his problems. 


Creating a permissive atmosphere 


In Chapters 1, 9, and 12 we discussed the importance of a permis- 
sive atmosphere in each of several situations; now we shall consider’ 
some of the details for creating this relationship in counseling. The 
pupil's reason for seeking the counselor's help, the way in which 
the counselor sets out to make the pupil feel welcome, and the way 
that he helps the pupil talk are important in the creating of a per- 
missive atmosphere. The counselor’s reputation outside the office ⁄ 
is also important: what he does in extra-class activities makes a dif- 
ference; if he teaches, the impressions he makes as a teacher count. 
Spending extra time helping his pupils with their work attracts 
pupils’ attention. In summary, the counselor cannot be an all-accept- 
ing person in his office, but something very different outside of it, 
and still make it easy for youngsters to trust him. Wherever the 
pupils meet him and work with him, they should find in him the 
personal qualities which lead them to believe in him and accept 
him. 

The building of a good counseling relationship is interfered with 
by any failure of the counselor to sense the importance of the 
pupil’s problem as the pupil perceives it. To the counselor the 
problem may appear very commonplace, but to the pupil it is really 
important. A remark like, “Oh, don’t let this bother you; you'll 
forget all about it in a couple of days,” insults the 
judgment and makes him feel th 
stand him. 


| 
L 


pupil's good 
at the counselor does not under- 
When the counselor tries to reassure a pupil with such 
a comment, instead of making the pupil feel that the whole thing 
Will pass over quickly, he may cause the pupil to say to himself, 
“That guy doesn't understand kids. He doesn't know how it hurts 
to have a girl like Sally turn you down for a date.” 

The counselor’s experience with Penelope presents another aspect 
of establishment of a good counseling atmosphere. Penelope's fa- 
ther, who meant much to her, had recently died. Aimost as soon 


— 


MF 
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as she began talking about her father, she started to cry. She would 
talk and cry—then talk some more and then cry. While she talked 
out and cried out her problem, the counselor did not even hint 
that he felt sorry for her; yet he did try to see how she felt and 
to help her tell him about it. During one fairly long period, she 
just wept while he sat saying nothing. Finally, she stopped crying 
and said, “Thanks for letting me cry it out. I feel better now. You 
understand, don’t you? You know why I had to cry it out, and you 
don’t make me feel a bit ashamed. Why do people have to spoil a 
cry by making you ashamed because you cried?” Penelope’s com- 
ment suggests that simply accepting the pupil and his feelings may 
help more in creating a permissive relationship than either reassur- 
ance or pity. 

The counselor’s reputation for keeping confidence is also impor- 
tant to a pupil. Bill Black's experience with one of his pupils, for 
example, might have gotten him into trouble with a less under- 
standing principal, but it won for him the pupils’ confidence. Early 
in his first year at a new junior high school, one of his eighth-grade 
mathematics pupils asked to see him after class. Once they were 
alone, the pupil went right to the point and told how he had stolen 
fifty dollars from the athletic fund. Bill helped the boy tell his story. 
He helped the boy discuss the motivations back of the theft and its 
possible consequences. Eventually, he made sure that the boy put 
the money in a safe place. 

Immediately after their conference, Bill Black went to a faculty 
meeting. There he heard the principal describe the theft and re- 
quest the assistance of everyone in apprehending the thief. Black 
was faced with an ethical problem. Should he go to the principal 
and report the boy or should he keep the confidence? He said 
nothing. F 

Four days passed before the boy returned to see Black. Appar- 
ently, no one knew who had stolen the money except Black and the 
boy. After a few minutes, the boy asked Black why he had not been 
called into the principal's office or arrested. This led to a discussion 
of what counselors should do with confidential information. Black 
also explained why he had made sure that the money was in a safe 
place. 

Then the boy asked Black to return the money to the principal: 
Black responded to the boy’s feeling of inadequacy in facing the 
angry principal, and they discussed these feelings in some detail. 
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Eventually the boy concluded that he would have to “face the 
music” and return the money himself. Black offered to role-play the 
scene with the boy and play the principal’s part. They went through 
the scene several times and discussed the problems involved in talk- 
ing to the principal and returning the money. Finally, the boy went 
for the money, while Black arranged for the principal to see the 
boy. All he told the principal was that an emergency demanded 
his attention immediately and that he thought the principal would 
appreciate the importance of the event when he talked to the person 
who was coming to see him. The principal never revealed exactly 
what happened when the boy returned the money, and Black never 
learned what the boy told his peers, but their subsequent reactions 
to Black as a counselor indicated that the boy certainly must have 
said something that caused them to trust Black with their problems. 

The next day Black requested a conference with the principal in 
which he described his role in the case, the ethical issues involved, 
and his reasons for acting as he did. Black felt tense and defensive 
at the beginning of the conference, but as he tried to see the prin- 
cipal’s side of the case he grew less defensive. The principal helped, 
too, by discussing freely his own negative and positive feelings 
about the way Black behaved in the case. He admitted that he had 
always believed that it was the counselor’s job to keep him informed 
on such school problems. Now he said he was willing to help Black 
try his way. They agreed that Black should break confidence and 
discuss cases with the principal only when someone could be seri- 
ously hurt through failure to take steps of prevention. They con- 
cluded that this theft was not such a case. 

These agreements helped Black. From that point on he found it 
easier to create a permissive atmosphere with his clients in this 
school. First, he was aided by knowing w 
his principal. It also helped to have so m 
least partly prepared to believe in him. 

Nevertheless, Black still had to build a 
with each pupil who sought his help, a 
dangers growing out of counselor in 
always had to be conscious of his feelings toward his clients and of 
his own personal biases. He recognized that his feelings toward the 
client were important in building-a permissive counseling relation- 
ship and that sincerity counts for much. He knew that when he 


hat he could expect from 
any pupils come to him at 


permissive relationship 
nd he had to be aware of the 
volvement. He knew that he 
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rejected a youngster or was not truly interested in his problem, he 
would be affecting the counseling relationship. 

The counselor can try to be friendly and can want to accept the 
pupil for what he is, but until he understands why he feels about 
the pupil as he does, he will not be able to accept him. When he 
really accepts the pupil and tries to understand what he is saying 
and feeling, then he can establish the most effective relationship. 

Sometimes when the counselor is successful in establishing a per- 
missive relationship, he feels unappreciated because he becomes a 
target for aggression. Although the pupil may not be attacking the 
counselor as an individual, he may attack him either because he 
sees the counselor as a symbol of authority, or because the counselor 
does not do what he wants him to do. If the counselor recognizes 
this situation for what it is, he will find that he can accept aggressive 
attitudes in his pupil whether they are directed at him or at some- 
one else. He will accept the pupil's need to release these feelings and 
help him tell how he feels rather than scold him for feeling aggres- 
sive. This understanding attitude makes the pupil feel accepted and 
again helps create the permissive atmosphere. 


(| Problems of the interview 


Everything the counselor does and says affects his relationship 
with the pupil. Sometimes it may be necessary that the pupil and 
the counselor talk about their working relationships. But usually it 
r their true working relationships 


is easier for the pupil to discove 
talking about rela- 


by observing the counselor's behavior than by 
tionships. If ‘the pupil expresses concern over their relationships, 
they should talk about these relationships as they would talk about 


other topics of concern to the pupil. 


Helping the pupil talk 
Helping the pupil talk 
may result from somethin, 


may arise also out of conflicts wit 


trouble talking because he is approaching some Issue 
sonal, one with which he is not sure that he can trust the counselor. 


It may be something which he has never discussed with anyone and 
which he is not sure that he can, or cares to, share with anyone. 


is sometimes difficult. Emotional blocks 
g the counselor has done. These blocks 
hin the pupil. The pupil may have 
which is per- 
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Should this be the case, then the pupil will have to examine these 
concerns before he can discuss the threatening issues. 

Occasionally, all the counselor should do is give the pupil a 

chance to talk. Most pupils will not fight for a chance to talk. 
Counselors should be alert continually to the possibility that they 
are talking too much or are talking at the wrong time. Sometimes 
a counselor does not follow what the pupil says because he has 
already made his diagnosis and fails to listen. He is quite sure that 
he knows what is bothering the pupil, he is anxious to know whether 
he guessed correctly, and he is so intent on this that he loses his 
client. The counselor instead should help the pupil talk by trying 
to be another self for the pupil, to capture his feelings, and to help 
him talk freely about these feelings. The counselor should try to 
stay out of the pupil’s way. He should listen attentively. He should 
allow time for the pupil to finish saying what he has to say. Through 
use of such expressions as “M—hm-—,” he can let the pupil know 
that he is following him and that he knows what the pupil means. 
If he is not sure whether or not he understands what the pupil 
means, he can check himself through use of comments like: “You 
mean...” or “You feel that they do not... .” 

Periodic recording of interviews enables counselors to listen to 
their own performances in order to improve them. As the counselor 
listens to his own recordings, he should seek the answers to questions 
like these: 


—Did I help the pupil say what he wanted to say? 

—Was I trying to follow what the pupil was saying, or was I trying 
to get him to talk about those things about which I wanted to talk? 

—How often did I interrupt the pupil? , 

—Did I give him a chance to say later what he wanted to say when 
I interrupted him? 

—Did he try to interrupt me and fail? What did he try to say? Did 
he ever try to say it again? 

—How did I determine whether I understood what he said? 

—What did I do to help him clarify how he felt? 


As the counselor listens to his own recorded interviews, he can 
detect changes which he should make. Sometimes by detecting his 
own errors he can improve his practices. At other times he should 
have the help of a trusted professional friend who will detect errors 
which the counselor fails to note. Recordings may be employed also 
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by teachers in improving their methods of teaching as well as their 
guidance services. Making recordings and listening to playbacks can 
lead toan improvement in any relationship which involves talking. 
We will return to this point, especially in Chapters 18 and 19. 


Responding to feelings 

Everyone realizes that his feelings play an important part in 
determining what he does. At one time or another most of us have 
said either, “I know what I should do, but I don't feel like doing 
it,” or “I know that I should not do this, but I want so much to do 
it.” To help a youngster understand himself and to make him feel 
understood, the counselor listens to what he says and observes what 
he does, but tries to respond primarily to what the pupil feels, 
so that he can help the pupil talk freely about the things which 
bother him. 

At the same time the counselor neither agrees nor disagrees with 
the attitudes expressed by the pupil. Instead, the counselor and the 
pupil concentrate on how the pupil feels, on helping the pupil dis- 
cover that he can talk about anybody and anything. When the pupil 
says, “My math teacher is the meanest person I ever met,” or “My 
father is the most low-down, no-good man in our town,” he should 
realize that the counselor accepts these feelings. 

The pupil should also realize that in accepting these feelings, the 
counselor is not saying, “Right, I think so, too.” While the coun- 
selor does try to see things through the pupil's eyes, the counselor 


also wants the pupil to realize that the views expressed are the 


pupil’s, not his own. 
When, for example, 

vocational plans, he launc 

he said went as follows: 


great guy, but I am pretty disgusted 
a lot of things together—swimming, fishing, playing ball and the 


like, but now he takes it for granted that I will go in business with 
him when I finish high school. I have enjoyed his companionship 
so much that probably I would have decided to go 17 with him had 
he talked it over with me and invited me to g° in business with him. 
I think I would like the work and do well in his business, too. But 
I just can’t stomach his smooth way of trying to finagle me into 
doing it. Why do you suppose he would do a thing like that?” 
The counselor’s response, «Your dad is a swell guy, you like him 


Michael came to the counselor to discuss his 
hed into a discussion about his dad. What 
“you know, Mr. Robinson, my dad is a 
with him. We have always done 
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a lot, and now he has done something that gripes you plenty and 
you wonder why,” made Michael feel that the counselor understood 
how he felt, and it also let him know that he could tell the coun- 
selor more about his feelings. This response did not indicate, how- 
ever, that the counselor agreed with Michael. 

Many young people who feel as Michael did have learned to 
repress such feelings. Before such a person can talk freely to a coun- 
selor about these feelings, he must be convinced that he can trust 
the counselor, and he must believe that it is all right for him to talk 
frankly about any person or topic. With the assistance of such an 
accepting and understanding counselor, he learns to express both 
the positive and negative feclings which he needs to explore. As 
the pupil is able to make these feclings meaningful to the counselor, 
the pupil comes to understand himself and is able to decide what 
he should do. 

Neither giving Michael a lecture on respect for parents nor taking 
Michael’s side would have helped the boy, who needed to examine 
and clarify his feelings toward his father. And though the release 
of feelings is important in counseling, that is not all there is to the 
counseling process. Either by himself or with the help of the coun- 
selor the client still must eventually go on to discover why he feels 
as he does, and learn what he can do to achieve the positive adjust- 
ment and happiness he seeks. 


Pauses 


There are times when the pupil wants to talk about something 
but he finds it very difficult to 


and speak about related topics 
minor problem or “small talk.” 
able pauses as he struge’ 
Awkward pauses are diffi 


talk about it. He may approach it 
and then abandon it for some other 
At other times there are uncomfort- 
les to tell about these intense feelings. 
cult in social conversation; they are also 
. Badly handled pauses are frustrating for both 
elor. If the pupil does not understand the 


od 
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may seem to be long and prove to be embarrassing for the pupil 
because he does not know what to do and say in this situation. 
Rather than break the pauses with probing questions the counselor 
should try to help the pupil realize that it is all right to take time 
to think about what he is saying and to talk about the reasons why 
some topics are difficult to discuss. 

Periods of silence are awkward because counselors make them 
awkward. In both academic and social settings there are times when 
persons engaged in conversation anticipate and accept periods of 
silence. In a classroom in which the pupils are struggling with a 
difficult problem and everyone knows it will take time to turn up 


‘the first clue for a solution, no one is bothered by periods of silence. 


Similarly, no one is bothered because of anticipated periods of 
silence during social games. It is all a part of the game. So it is in 
counseling: pauses are not disturbing when the counselor and the 
pupil know that it is normal for them to occur. š 

If the counselor understands the significance of a pause and feels 
comfortable, he remains silent and struggles to understand and to 
sense what the pupil is feeling. The counselor must learn to do this 


if he is to help the pupil. As he struggles to capture the pupil's feel- 


ings, he may detect uneasiness in the pupil. If the pupil is having 
the counselor should 


trouble talking about the issues before him, 

respond to the pupil's feeling of difficulty in talking about the 
problem. If the pupil is disturbed about the pause, the counselor 
should respond to the disturbed feeling over the pause. 

The counselor must be watchful, however, not to break into the 
pupil’s personal struggle when he is making satisfactory progress by 
himself. Interrupting the pupil's thinking when he is making satis- 
factory progress from his point of view may lead the pupil away 
from some important issue which he is almost ready to face. 

Sometimes unproductive pauses may be explained by counselor 
involvement. Since we discussed in Chapter 12 the dangers growing 
out of counselor involvement, we shall consider here only its effect 
on pauses. When the counselor becomes so engrossed with his own 
needs and his ambitions for the pupil that he fails to respond to 
what the pupil has said, unproductive pauses result. At such times 


the pupil does not feel that the counselor is “with” him. He cannot 
seem to make his statements meaningful to the counselor. Finally, 
how to explain again what 


he is so confused that he does not know 
he means. 
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If, at such a point, the counselor will admit involvement as Mr. 
Tiederman and Mr. Peterson did in the examples cited in Chapter 
12, then he probably can re-establish an effective relationship. 
Unfortunately, the counselor does 


not always recognize his own 
involvement. If, when he becomes ay 


vare of an unproductive pause, 
he investigates his own feelings prior to the pause, he may detect 
involvement. Once he detects involvement, he can 
suggested above, or he can remain silent 
pupil's feelings and respond to them. When 
by the counselor’s involvement that he cannot pick up the loose 
ends and proceed, then a response like, “I guess I have pulled you 
away from what you wanted to talk about. What would you like 
to talk about now?” gives the responsibility back to the pupil and 
gives him a chance to attack his problems in his own way. 

Pauses are productive when their value is understood by the pupil 
and when the pupil uses them to decide how he feels, what he wants 
to say, and how he wants to say it. They are uncomfortable, con- 
fusing, and unproductive when they are not understood and when 
they result from the counsclor’s involvement. 


admit it, as was 
and try to capture the 
the pupil is so confused 


Making notes 


Some writers in the field of counseling believe that taking notes 
during the interview interferes with building 
relationship; others believe that if the counselor is to obtain an 
accurate record he must take notes during the interview. Both 
groups agree on the importance of the counselor 
rate record of the interview; 
should take the notes. 

Each counselor must examine hi 
of taking notes during interviews, 
cannot follow the discussion and t 


a good counseling 


`s keeping an accu- 
they disagree simply as to when he 


s own attitudes on the question 
Some counselors find that they 
ake notes at the same time, Other 
counselors feel guilty about taking notes; they recognize that they 
need the information but do not feel that they can justify their 
notes to the pupil. If making notes interferes with a counselor’s abil- 
ity to follow the conversation, he should not take notes during the 
interview. If he does not feel right about doing so, the pupil will 
detect those feelings. The pupil may not know what the counselor 
is concerned about, but still may sense that something is wrong; 


consequently, it becomes difficult for the pupil to 


š tell his own story 
his own way. 
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It seems that the counselor is often more concerned than the pupil 
is about the counselor’s note-taking during the interview. Once the 
counselor has developed note-taking techniques in harmony with his 
feelings, he probably will not run into much difficulty with the 
pupil. This does not mean, though, that all of his pupils will be un- 
concerned over his note-taking. When the counselor senses that the 
pupil is disturbed about his making notes during an interview, he 
should discuss this subject with the pupil. 

Such discussion often brings up the subject of protecting confi- 
dential information. When the pupil understands how the coun- 
selor's notes help him, he will not mind the counselor's keeping a 
record of the conversation. When pupils realize that the coun- 
selor simply makes notes so that he can bring himself up to date 
before the next interview and thus help start the new interview 
where the previous one left off, usually they will accept the proce- 
dure. A few may continue to be disturbed by note-taking. In these 
cases the counselor will have to make the notes after the interview. 

How should notes be kept? As we pointed out earlier, it is often 
desirable for the counselor to make a tape or wire recording of the 
interview. This not only provides him with a complete report of 
what was said, but also helps him detect some of the errors he made 
during the interview. 

When it is not feasible for the counselor to record the whole inter- 
view and study it later, his next best procedure is to keep a running 
account of the main points made by the pupil and by himself. These 


notes should of course describe as accurately as possible the pupil’s 


and counselor’s behavior, not reflect merely what the counselor 


thought happened. . : 
Most counselors need to develop some short cut which will enable 


them to keep a running account of the conversation. Key ideas in 
incomplete sentences is one such technique. With a few minutes 
between interviews, the counselor can put these brief notes into 
shape for future use. Few counselors, if any, can wait until the end 
of the day to record their notes. When they postpone making notes, 
they tend to introduce errors. 

The counselor can save considerable time by using some of the 
recently available dictation equipment: instead of writing out a 
complete report, he can dictate from his notes. The belt and the 
flat record types of machines are very efficient, enabling the coun- 
selor to dictate notes quickly and then place the record in a folder 
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to be played back before the next interview. At the end of each 
interview the counselor can add more dictation. Such records do 
not have to be transcribed; they are cheap and convenient. Even 
when a complete recording is available, a counselor usually wants 
this running account of the highlights because it takes too long for 
him to listen to the complete recording in preparing for each inter- 
view. 

Should the counselor want to supplement the running account 
with a diagnostic summary, he would do well to include such things 
as the pupil’s reason for seeking the counselor's help, the pupil's 
own statement of his problem or problems, the important topics 
discussed, strong negative feelings, strong positive feelings, requests 
for information, insights gained, conclusions reached, tasks to be 
carried on between interviews, and a description of responsibilities 
assumed by each during the interview. š 

If the counselor supplements the running account with the type 
of summary described above, he should keep this summary separate 
from the running account for two reasons: (1) The running account 
should describe behavior, not interpret it; otherwise, in using the 
material later (as we indicated in Chapter 5), the counselor will 
fail to distinguish between what happened and what he thought 
about what happened; (2) if the pupil asks to read interview notes, 
and the counselor permits him to read them, the pupil can follow 
the running account and profit from it. Usually this helps the pupil 


to see where he and the counselor have gone and it brings him up 


to date. He may even achieve new insights from reading the inter- 
view notes. Interpretations and diagnostic summaries, 


on the other 
hand, tend to be threatening 


and are often misleading to the pupil. 
Some counselors tend to carry their clients’ problems around with 
them and to worry about them: complete notes help these counselors 
dismiss these problems from their minds. Knowing that they have 
a good record of what happened helps them leave their cases in the 
office; they know that they can return to each case when the time 
comes to prepare for the next session. 


Referrals 


Every professional worker should re 
ified to provide for clients; 
need the services of other P 


alize what services he is qual- 
he should also realize when his clients 
rofessional workers. But this is a special 


- 
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problem for the counselor and all others who help clients with 
personal problems, because those who provide such help cannot 
agree on the professional limits for each group. 

Whenever a pupil seeks help from a counselor, the counselor 
should ask himself whether he has the professional competencies 
to provide the help which the pupil needs. The teacher should ask 
himself the same question when he talks with a pupil who comes 
to him with a problem. Of course, it may do no harm to let the 
pupil tell his story: in fact the worker involved often discovers 
whether he is prepared to provide the needed help after he has 
heard what the pupil has to say. 

Sometimes the untrained person asks questions or responds to 
problems which force the pupil to look at feelings he is not ready 
to handle. While the pupil usually has within himself the power to 
solve these problems once he has freed himself of the emotional 
blocks which prevent him from using his assets, the unskilled coun- 
sclor may make responses which force the pupil to look at problems 
before he has released the power to handle them. 

When the counselor finds that it is difficult for him to compre- 
hend and to follow what the pupil is thinking and feeling, the 
problem may be one of counselor involvement, or one in which 
the counselor lacks the professional competencies for understand- 
ing the personality dynamics of the case. To determine whether he 
understands the personality dynamics in any case, the counselor 


‘should ask himself whether he would know what to do if he felt 


loes. If there is the slightest doubt about 


as mixed up as the client ¢ 
his ability to handle the case. he should consult with someone 


better qualified in the field than he is, such as a counseling psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist. From such a conference he not only learns 
whether he should make a referral, but he also learns to whom he 
should refer the case and how it should be done. 

Failure to recognize the need for referral can result in a coun- 
selor’s further confusing a pupil who was badly confused when he 
sought help. Such failure can also cause a pupil to lose some of his 
drive to resolve the conflict. Still other pupils conclude from unsuc- 
cessful attempts of counselors that they cannot be helped with their 


problems. 
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(| Helping pupils use information 


Whenever possible, the counselor should be thoroughly familiar 
with information in the pupil’s cumulative record. He should also 
review his interview notes prior to an interview so that he can 
follow better what the pupil says and understand how the pupil 
relates this to what he said previously. At the same time he must 
not let these notes so influence him that he tries to see life through 
the eyes of the pupil as he was during the last interview, and thus 
fails to empathize with the pupil as he is today. 

Of course, the pupil frequently will tell conflicting stories; but 
he is confused, and that is why he comes to the counselor for help. 
By encouraging the pupil to talk freely about the conflicting state- 
ments without requiring an explanation of them, the counselor 
helps the pupil identify both the issues involved and the emotional 
disturbances which are associated with them. This experience also 


creates within the pupil a readiness for the information he needs 
in order to solve his problems. 


Although the counselor needs information on pupils, he must 
guard against spending so much time gathering facts that he does 
not have time for pupils and teachers. He should also guard against 
reading too much into what he learns. Information is most useful 
to the counselor when it helps him see things with the pupil’s eyes 
and helps him find answers for the pupil's questions. When the 
counselor forces information into the client's deliberations, or when 
information causes the counselor to listen for what he wants to hear, 
or when it causes the counselor to respond to only part of what the 
pupil says, information is a handicap. 

Whether or not there is a cumulative folder on the desk where 
the pupil can see it and whether or not the counselor uses it in the 
pupil’s presence really are not very important. In the event that he 
is called upon to interpret data which he cannot interpret without 
further study, the counselor should feel sufficiently secure to admit 
that he is not prepared, that special study of the data will be re- 
quired before he can interpret them for the pupil. 

Showing the pupil the contents of the folder is a very different 
matter and very undesirable. As we said in Chapters 7, 8, and 9; 
such a practice often provides the pupil with test scores which 
have no meaning for him until a trained worker interprets them 
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correctly for him. Furthermore, such practice could result in the 
counselor's violating the confidence of people who provided confi- 
dential reports on the pupil’s behavior. 


Answering the pupil's questions 

When the pupil asks a question, the counselor should look be- 
yond the question to determine whether the pupil is expressing 
feelings of inadequacy or is simply requesting facts. If the pupil is 
expressing feelings of inadequacy, then he must examine these feel- 
ings before he can incorporate the facts into his thinking in solv- 
ing his problems. The high school senior who has made a poor 
record and is now attempting to enter the state university needs 
more than an interpretation of the university test scores when he 
waits anxiously for the counselor to whom he has been referred 
for the interpretation. Until he can talk freely about his feelings 
of inadequacy, accept those inadequacies which he cannot change, 
discover some of his strong points, and be grateful for these 
strengths, he will not be able to accept the test results—nor him- 
self for that matter. When he has accomplished these goals, it is 
quite likely that he himself will be able to predict approximately 
how well he did on the tests. (In Chapter 6 we learned how Mr. 
Anderson used this method in interpreting Sam Waldon’s test 
scores.) 

In contrast, a bright farm boy who has had much success in his 


high school work and who meets people easily could be confused 
on a large university campus, not because of lack of faith in his 
but because the environment is consider- 


ability to get along there, 
an anything he has known. Answers to 


ably more complicated th 
are usually all that he needs. 


Most pupils have some preconceived notion about the way they 
wish others to perceive them. Sometimes a pupil has ambitions 
which require abilities and aptitudes which he is not sure he pos- 
sesses, yet he wants to learn that he possesses these traits. He may 
want to learn this so much that he hears only that part of the con- 
s that he will be able to achieve his goals. 
Occasionally, a pupil is so deeply committed toa particular goal 
that he will ignore those of his weaknesses which suggest that suc- 
cess is unlikely. He may even twist the facts that he secures in order 
to create the picture of himself which he wants to see, the interpre- 
tation which indicates that he will achieve his goal. Failure to take 


his questions 


ference which indicate: 
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cognizance of the pupil's perception of himself and his readiness 
for information usually results in the pupil's either ignoring or mis- 
interpreting the information given him. Sometimes he may even ap- 
pear to accept new goals but fail to do those things that true ac- 
ceptance of the information would have motivated him to do. I 

As the pupil talks in a permissive atmosphere about his goals, his 
picture of himself, and the meaning of the information he has re- 
ceived, he is able to express his doubts about himself. He can also 
tell why he does not want to find and use certain strengths which 
he might have. In this kind of emotional climate the pupil can re- 
quest information with a minimum of personal threat and can use 
it most effectively. Here, the counselor can give information when 
he has it. If the information is not readily available, the counselor 
and the client should decide together how they can obtain it. 


Difference between advice and information 


As we have said, a counseling interview is more than an ordinary 
friendly conversation. Usually the pupil has a “heart load” of prob- 
lems that he is trying to unload. What may at first appear to be a 
clearcut request for information may actually be a request for ad- 
vice. He may want to be told what to do in order to avoid responsi- 
bility for his behavior. In such cases the counselor who is anxious 
to help may fail to discriminate between giving advice and giving 
information. 

When the counselor assists the pupil in finding the best factual 
answers to his questions and in determining what these facts mean 
without projecting his own personal needs into the analysis and ‘in- 
terpretation of the facts, he is giving information. During this proc- 
ess he tries to respond to the pupil's needs, helps the pupil to make 
the facts meaningful to himself, and allows the pupil to use or 
ignore the facts as he chooses. 

Whenever the counselor makes judgments for the pupil or pro- 
jects his own values and needs into his suggestions, he is giving ad- 
vice; in most cases, an observer would have difficulty discriminating 
between a counselor's suggestions to pupils and his advice to pupils- 
In defending what they have labeled a suggestion, some counselors 
will make such a comment as, “But I was merely suggesting the 
obvious. This pupil overlooked an obvious alternative.” But we can 
argue that there are no obvious solutions: if a solution were obvious, 
the pupil would have seen it without the counselor's pointing it out. 


T 
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Sometimes, indeed, that “obvious” solution is the choice which the 
counselor likes, the one he wishes he could have made. 

Because the counselor never fully understands the person across 
the desk, it is difficult for him to follow the pupil's attack on his 
problem. At times the pupil eliminates the alternative which from 
the counselor's viewpoint appears to be best. The pupil may do this 
because of some perfectly good information which is known only to 
him. On the other hand, he may see the alternatives differently 
than the counselor sees them because they hold different values. 
When the counselor advises reconsideration of an alternative which 
the pupil has eliminated, he forces the pupil to give that alternative 
special status. The pupil can no longer weigh it equally with the 
other choices, for the counselor's prestige forces the pupil to give it 
a special priority. Whether the pupil fully realizes it or not, he no 
longer has a completely independent choice of alternatives. 
al With the giving of advice, also, the counselor assumes certain re- 
sponsibility for his pupil. Should it turn out to be bad advice, then 
the counselor shares at least part of the blame for the consequences. 


Making decisions 

Directly related to the problem of information and advice is the 
problem of decisions. Pupils seek help, after all, because they are 
faced with problems which appear too difficult for them to solve 
alone. Sometimes they need to release the tensions which prevent 
them from using their own resources in solving their own prob- 
lems. At other times, they need facts about themselves and the con- 
ditions in their environment which they can use to achieve the in- 
-d sight necessary for choice. Though the counselor should help the 


Upil ieve all of these goals of counseling, the pupil is respon- 
Pupil achieve all o g g 


sible for defining the alternatives and making the decision which he 


feels is best for him. 
Pupils learn to make independent decisions gradually, and they 


need the help of both teachers and counselors in this. Pupils learn 
to make decisions through solving problems which are important 
to them. When, for example, Ernest had difficulty in choosing be- 
tween geometry and world history, his adviser became impatient 
and suggested that he take world history: the adviser missed an op- 
Portunity to teach Ernest how to make such a decision. Instead of 
telling Ernest what to do, the adviser should have responded to 
Ernest's conflict; he should have helped Ernest talk about why he 
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was having difficulty making the choice, what he needed to know 
before he could decide, and how he could find the information 
which would help him decide. 

Dorothy's adviser, in contrast, helped her learn how to solve a 
similar problem. When she asked her adviser whether she should 
take senior science or chemistry, he said, “You want me to decide 
what you should take when you are the only one who can really 
make the choice. Since you seem to understand what each of these 
courses offers, you should make the choice in terms of your edu- 
cational and vocational plans. You should also take into account 
what each course will contribute to your life now. I can help you 
think through these plans, but you, better than anyone else, can 
decide what you should do.” After Dorothy had studied her abili- 
ties, aptitudes, and interests, she found that she was able to formu- 
late for herself tentative educational and vocational plans and con- 
sequently was able to decide upon courses. 

Sometimes a pupil may seek a counselor's help, may even define 
alternatives, and then never reach a decision as far as the counselor 
knows. At least the pupil stops coming for help before reaching the 
decision. The counselor should be able to accept such behavior, but 
he often finds it hard to take. Nevertheless, there are times when 
conditions change so that what previously was a serious problem 
to a pupil no longer seems important. Hence, he need not make a 
decision. At other times the pupil concludes, perhaps, that he has 
achieved all he can from counseling, or perhaps that he has reached 
the point where he can proceed on his own. These are appropriate 


choices even though they leave the counselor with incompleted 
cases. 


(| Problems in ending the interview 


The interview is over whenever the pupil has finished talking 
about whatever he wishes to say, or when he has used up the time 
assigned to him for that session. The counselor should hold to the 
time limits not only out of consideration for other pupils who may 
be waiting to see him, but also for the best interest of the pupil 
with whom he is talking. Holding to time limits teaches the pupil 
to use the counselor’s time efficiently and helps the pupil learn to 
accept limits. I 


'There are times, however, when the counselor should either ex- 


| 
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tend the period or arrange to see the pupil again very soon—pos- 
sibly later in the same day. First, there is the youngster who finds 
it very difficult to talk about his problem. Eventually, he finds he 
can talk and is just beginning to express his feelings on specific 
issues when his scheduled time is up. He may waste time in warm- 
ing up to the problem even so soon as the next day. Second, there is 
the pupil who needs to release intense feelings. He may be faced 
with a real emergency and may badly need at least temporary relief. 
However, even these two kinds of clients usually profit more from a 
second appointment during the same day than from lengthening 
of a single session. 

But these two types of pupils are not the usual ones who have 
trouble with time limits. A more common type is the pupil who 
feels comfortable when he is with the counselor and so does not like 
to face the disturbing issues which caused him to seek the coun- 
selor’s assistance. He uses most of the period for “small talk,” but 
then, during the last few minutes, he moves into a serious discus- 
sion of his problems. Pleading for more time, he claims that there 
are just a few things about which he must talk. The counselor 
should warn this type of pupil of the amount of time left and thus 
help him reach crucial issues earlier in the session: “I don’t want 
to hurry you, but you have only fifteen minutes left. You suggested 
that there was something special you wanted to talk about when 
you came in,” reminds the pupil of his time limits. While the 
counselor should say nothing to coerce the pupil into moving away 
from small talk, the pupil must learn to respect the time limits, and 
should not find so much comfort in the counseling relationship that 
he avoids the problems bothering him. As a consequence of giving 
extra time to this type of client, the counselor may actually interfere 
with the client's growth rather than stimulate it. 

When pupils know how much time has been allotted to them and 


realize how fast they are using it up, they usually accept these lim- 


its. Most pupils have other commitments and prefer to operate on 


a businesslike basis. Occasionally, the counselor has to remind the 
client of time limits in order to allow adequate time between inter- 


views to make notes and prepare for the next AN LETVENA 


Looking ahead to other interviews 
While the pupil should know that he can discontinue counseling 
whenever he wants to, he should know also that the counselor's 
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services are available to him on a continuing basis and that the 
close of one session is a good time to plan for another session 
should he wish to continue the relationship. Naturally, he and the 
counselor must agree on a convenient time. But there is more than 
this involved. In looking ahead, the counselor should make it cas 
for the pupil to clarify counseling relationships and to evaluate his 
counseling experiences. These activities should, however, result 
from the pupil’s needs. As they examine the issues involved, the 
pupil should obtain the information which he needs to decide 
whether to schedule another appointment. 

Making the next appointment near the close of a counseling ses- 
sion prevents the pupil from leaving with uncertainties about fu- 
ture sessions. Scheduling has the obvious advantage of avoiding 
waiting lines for the pupil and slack periods for the counselor. 
Scheduling may also prevent interruptions during an interview. 
Mr. Sampson’s experience is pertinent here. He was a well-trained 
counselor who taught general psychology part time in a junior col- 
lege. He did counseling in his classroom and had no secretary to 
schedule appointments. Naturally Mr. Sampson found it very dis- 
turbing to have a student break into the room when he was counsel- 
ing another. He also found that his clients were reluctant to dis- 
cuss personal matters readily when they feared that someone else 
might come into the room. He discussed the situation with the 
dean, who suggested that he set up a student-maintained scheduling 
chart like those used on tennis courts and in recreation rooms. 
Using this idea, he drew up a weekly schedule showing his coun- 
seling periods in half-hour intervals. He posted schedules cover- 
ing a two-week period witn the following directions for their use: 
“If this door is closed, please do not open it. Either I am gone or 
I am talking to someone who probably wouldn't appreciate having 
you break in. Select a free period on my schedule which is conven- 
ient for you and cross off that time. Then write your name and the 
time you have chosen on one of the slips of paper provided, and slip 
it under the door. If I am in and I am not talking to someone, my 
door will be open. Thanks much. You know how you would feel if 
someone broke into some of our conferences. R. Sampson.” 

A client’s growth toward better adjustment occurs between inter- 
views as well as during interviews; the counselor should keep that 
in mind when scheduling appointments. More is accomplished 
when appointments are not scheduled too close together. One ap- 
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pointment (with some pupils two) per week is usually very satis- 
factory. 

In deciding how much time to set aside for an interview, the 
counselor should take cognizance of both the time normally used 
by the pupil and the number of pupils who want his help. Four 
well-spaced fifteen-minute interviews probably will result in more 
pupil growth than will a single one-hour interview. The counselor 
should set aside at least fifteen minutes for every interview. Usually 
he gains little by extending an interview with a school pupil beyond 
one hour. 

When making appointments, the counselor should make it easy 
for the pupil to raise questions about his and the counselor's re- 
sponsibilities for activities which are to be carried out between 
sessions. Sometimes, for instance, each assumes specific responsibili- 
ties for information to be obtained between sessions. Occasionally 
the pupil’s responsibility is to read certain books which he selected 
after hearing the counselor describe books which might answer some 
of his questions. 

Suggestions for reading should grow out of the pupil's expressed 
need for information, and the counselor should discuss with the 
pupil the nature of the references, so that the pupil can choose 
from among the best sources the ones most appropriate for him. 
To accomplish this, the counselor must be able to describe how 
each reference can answer some of the pupil's questions. Of course, 
the pupil may elect to use or ignore any of the references recom- 
mended, 

Because pupils’ problems involve a variety of situations, a coun- 
selor may recommend books from many fields. For example, sec- 
ondary school and college counselors often recommend books and 
pamphlets dealing with boy-girl relations, family living, facts about 
jobs, selection of vocational goals, job-hunting, improvement of 
study skills, and mental health. Whatever reading materials the 
counselor suggests should fit the special needs of the pupil. In 


have been published in the last few 


1 Excellent materials for this purpose : 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago io, 


Years by (i) Science Research Associates, 57 4 Chi 
Illinois, and (2) National Form, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois. 
Teachers and counselors who desire the names of books, short stories, and 
Other reading materials which young people can use to achieve insight into 
their own problems will find the following reference to be very helptals 
John J. DeBoer, Paul B. Hale, and Esther Landin, Reading for Living, da 
Index to Reading Materials, Illinois Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 18, Of- 


fice of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 1953- 
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describing the materials from which the pupil may choose, the 
counselor should be cognizant of the pupil’s reading level, his emo- 
tional maturity, and the seriousness of his problem. The pupil's use 
of carefully chosen literature between interviews can enrich the 
counseling sessions: the effectiveness of the pupil's study may result 
from the fact that the pupil’s action is self-initiated and the insights 
obtained by him grow out of independent self-examination. 


(| Problems outside the interview 


Keeping confidences 


The pupil who seeks the counselor’s help hopes that the coun- 
selor will hold in confidence what he says, for he is uneasy lest 
others, especially some of the persons most directly involved, learn 
how he feels. Until he is certain that he can trust the counselor, 
he hesitates to talk frankly about his problems. The counselor's 
reputation for keeping confidences helps most pupils develop faith 
in his integrity and reliability in other matters as well. 

Some pupils develop faith in the counselor very slowly or never. 
Previously they may have told intimate secrets to others, only to 
have the persons whom they trusted betray them. After being dis- 
appointed once, they are very cautious lest they be disappointed 
again. 

A counselor can allay suspicions by being careful not only about 
what he says but where and when he says it. Some perfectly reason- 
able acts on the part of the counselor may create or extend suspi- 
cion in the pupil if the counselor times them poorly. If, for ex- 
ample, the counselor, immediately following the interview, were to 
do any of these three things, he would make the pupil suspicious: 
(1) confer with the person who was the target of the pupil's ag- 
gressive feelings, (2) mention the pupil’s name in a conversation 
which the pupil can hear, (3) seek the parents’ help without first 
discussing the matter with the pupil. 

It is difficult for the counselor to decide exactly what he can say 
and where he can say it. He must think first what is best for the 
pupil. He must also try to determine what the pupil considers to be 
information for the counselor and no one else. Of course, with the 
pupil’s permission, the counselor can release any information tO 
specified people. But there are other important questions. Does 
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keeping confidences mean that in seeking assistance a counselor can- 
not take a case to a fellow professional worker? If the answer is 
“no,” then to whom may he ethically go for help? Is he at liberty 
to break confidence with the pupil when someone may be hurt be- 
cause of his failure to break confidences? š 

We can examine these questions under three headings: the defi- 
nition of confidential information, the ethical questions involved in 
obtaining help from others, and the question of protecting society. 
First, what is confidential information? Everything discussed in a 
private conference is confidential information; none of it should be 
shared with anyone other than professional workers assisting with 
the case, some of it not even with those workers except with per- 
mission of the pupil. Obviously, this situation involves counselor 
judgment. He must define principles which determine what infor- 
mation he can share with others. He must also be cognizant of the 
need for discussing the nature of confidences with colleagues with 
whom he would discuss information. Should the counselor have any 
doubt as to whether the pupil believes that the information should 
be divulged, he should discuss the issues with the pupil. 

Second, what are the ethical issues involved in a counselor's se- 
curing help from others? Earlier we pointed out that teachers and 
counselors should make referrals to other professional workers. But 
certainly, one cannot expect a consultant to assist a counselor or a 
teacher without having been told at least something of what is 
known about the case. 

Neither the consultant nor the person seeking help from him 
should feel that the other believes him unworthy of trust. However, 
everyone should accept the fact that it is appropriate for a staff 
member who is helping on a case to feel that he cannot reveal cer- 
tain information which he believes a pupil considers confidential. 
and a counselor were involved in a 
of the teachers asked the counselor a 
In the event that the 


Suppose that two teachers 
case conference and that one c 
Specific question about the pupil's family life. 
counselor felt he could not answer the question, he might say, 
“Your question involves some detailed information which I don’t 
| 2C, Gilbert Wrenn, “The Ethics of Counseling,” Educational and Psycholog- 
ical Measurement, 12(No. 2):161-77, Summer 1952. All counselors and teachers 
Should read this paper. The writer discusses the importance ofa code of ethics 
for counselors and the counselor's legal status. He also presents ethical principles 
With reference to the counselor's responsibility to his client, to society, to his 
Colleagues, to his employing institution, and to his profession. 
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feel I can share with you without obtaining Ralph’s permission. 
When Ralph talked about this, I concluded that he was telling me 
something that he did not want me to repeat to anyone. You know 
how you would feel if you revealed a guarded secret to me and 
then I let you down by telling it to another person. All I can say 
is that there are some family conflicts which worry him very much.” 
Though the teachers are worthy of trust, the counselor must keep 
faith with the pupil who shared something special with him. To 
achieve mutual understanding, the workers must examine their 
relationships again and again as they work together on individual 
cases. They can usually establish mutual understanding best through 
open examination of the feelings of each of them. 

Third, what is the counselor's responsibility to society? Persons 
professionally interested in counseling are generally agreed that the 
counselor should take action to protect other individuals or groups 
in the event that the client discusses actions in which someone could 
be hurt. However, counselors have real difficulty in agreeing on the 
degree of seriousness which would justify violating confidences con- 
cerned with a client’s previous actions or his anticipated actions. 
Counselors must consider not only how violating a confidence af- 
fects the one client, but also how counselors’ relationships with 
other clients may be affected if “the word gets around.” Earlier we 
learned how Bill Black handled a case in which a junior high school 
boy confided in him. Although Bill kept the information confi- 
dential for the purpose of helping the boy, his action also made it 
easier for him to establish a good working relationship with other 
pupils. 

Before taking action in cases like this, most counselors prefer to 
discuss with the pupil the implications for the pupil and others in- 
volved. When, for the protection of others, the counselor breaks 
confidence without the pupil’s permission, he should refer the pupil 
to another counselor. When he turns against the pupil to protect 
others, he destroys the counseling relationship. 

What the counselor can do to protect others is a function of the 
state laws and of the attitude of the local authorities. While there 
is no legal machinery in many states for protecting society against 
emotionally sick people, often there are co-operative local officials 
who will use the information provided by the counselor to protect 
the citizens involved. 


We have discussed what a counselor can do to protect others 
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against future events. There is another quite different problem in 
his dealing with things which have already happened, which have 
no possibilities of dangerous future action. In such cases it is not 
the responsibility of the counselor to make sure that society's “jus- 
tice is done.” His first responsibility is to the person who seeks his 
help in achieving a better way of adjusting to life. 


Conferring with colleagues 


If the counselor wins the confidence of pupils in the school and 
helps teachers to understand the pupils they teach, he will find that 
some of the staff will also seek his professional assistance in solving 
their own problems. In such cases there is a real question as to 
whether or not he can be both colleague and counselor. Not only is 
there a problem as to whether or not he can serve the staff member 
well as a counselor, but also there is a question of ethical impli- 


cations. 
On this point, the American Psychological Association Committee 


on Ethical Standards for Psychology says: 


Psychologists should not enter into clinical relationships with members 
of their own family, with intimate friends, or with persons so close that 
their welfare might be jeopardized by the dual relationship. 

(1) In the case of associates, students, and acquaintances, the psycholo- 
of assessing the difficulties which ensue in 


gist has the responsibility 
istance if there 


establishing a clinical relationship and to refuse as 
is a possibility of harm to the client. 
(2) If there is a tentative decision to work with 
other relationships, the nature of the situation and 
culties should be carefully explained and the deci- 


a person with whom the 


psychologist has 
the possible diffi 
sion left to the person involved. 

(3) This principle does not bear upon supervising rel 


training of therapists. 


ationships in the 


The experience which Maxine Murphy, a counselor, had with a 
home economics teacher is a case in point. They had worked to- 
gether on the high school guidance committee for over a year, One 
morning the teacher came in to discuss one of their student cases. 
In the course of their conference she mentioned that she was hav- 

3A. P. A, Committee on Ethical Standards, “Ethical Standards in Clinical and 
Consulting Relationships,” Part IT, “The Relationship of Psychologist to the Per- 
son with Whom He is Working,” American Psychologist, 6(No. 5):145-50, May 


1951. Reprinted by permission of the American Psychological Association. 
Counselors should also be well acquainted with Ethical Standards of Psycholo- 


gists, The American Psychological Association, Washington, D. C., 1953- 
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ing trouble with her husband and asked whether Maxine would 
help her. Maxine agreed to help without thinking about all the 
complications involved. 

While the teacher was expressing some of her hostility, she some- 
times discharged aggressive attitudes towards her counselor and thus 
damaged professional relationships and caused strain between her- 
self and the counselor. Finally, they realized that part of the diff- 
culty occurred because Maxine was trying to function as both col- 
league and counselor. This realization resulted in the teacher’s 
resignation from the guidance committee. After they had concluded 
that no referral agency was available, the teacher decided to con- 
tinue the counseling relationship, fully recognizing the complica- 
tions involved. From then on counseling progressed with some 
success. 

We should ask three questions about problems like these: (1) 
Would the guidance committee have had to lose a good committee 
member had counselor and colleague considered the possible com- 
plications before initiating counseling? (2) Were all the referral 
agencies actually exhausted before counseling was initiated with a 
colleague as counselor? (3) Did the counselor neglect student clients 
in order to serve a colleague? 

The counseling relationship is different from the relationship 
with the members of one’s family, one’s friends, and one’s col- 
leagues. It is difficult for a person to reveal his innermost thoughts, 
feelings, and needs to a counselor who knows him in any one of 
these three relationships. Both may be characters in the same dra- 
matic life situations. One might even be, or become, a disturbing 
influence in the other’s life in his relationships outside of coun- 
seling. 

‘The eager counselor who tries to help everyone may run into 
another problem with his colleagues. If in and out of school he 
always attempts to make clinical judgments about what people say 
and do, he will be rejected by them. He creates problems for him- 
self and his program by attempting to be counselor for everyone 
who talks with him. His colleagues resent his effort to maneuver 
every contact into a counseling relationship. While both students 
and the staff want the counselor to be the kind of person who can 
create an atmosphere in which any one of them feels he can talk 
easily, they also want him to realize that there are other social and 
professional relationships besides the counseling relationship. 


> —— 
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Parent conferences 


Conferences with parents are arranged by members of the school 
staff because counselors and teachers recognize that they need the 
parents’ assistance in determining how to achieve what is best for 
the child. Only when parents understand what teachers and coun- 
selors are trying to do in school, and teachers and counselors under- 
stand what the parents are trying to do in the home, can they find 
ways of working together co-operatively. 

While the primary responsibility of the school is to educate the 
child, the members of the school staff should realize that when par- 
ents request the assistance of school people with any problem, the 
school staff should give them whatever help they are qualified to 
give. Some parents need information on child needs, growth, and de- 
velopment which they can obtain from appropriate books such as 


thuse named in Chapter 2. 
From among the parents who seek the help of school people there 


are always some whom the school should refer to community agen- 
cies. Eventually, most localities will have community guidance cen- 
ters staffed with well-trained clinical teams which can provide good 
mental health services for both parents and children. Some communi- 
ties have these now. Whatever the community resources are, the teach- 
ers and counselors should know about them. They should try to 
help parents find the professional services which they need and co- 
operate with the agencies in building the best possible home atmos- 
phere for the child. (More will be said about this in Chapter 17.) 
When teachers or counselors request parent conferences, there are 
always some parents who will fear automatically that something 
must be wrong. Not all parents realize that counselors and teach- 
ers call conferences in order to help a child by pooling information 
and points of view. To prevent such fears, the staff member should 
set the stage for co-operative working relationships early in the 
conference, remembering that everything he does should further 
enhance the proper atmosphere. He can use the techniques de- 
scribed in this chapter to create a permissive working relationship 
and to help the parent talk freely in the conference. f 
Sometimes a parent comes to school to criticize school practices 
which he does not like. Someone on the staff who is informed about 
the school should help him tell his story. The parent should be 
helped to feel that the school is genuinely concerned about what is 
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best for his child. As we indicated in Chapter 4, the staff member 
gains nothing through argument or conflict with the angry parent. 
As long as the parent is angry, it is of little consequence whether 
he is misinformed or not: what he believes to be true will deter- 
mine his behavior. Helping him express his feelings tends to make 
him feel understood and accepted; it also provides the staff member 
with the parent's perception of the situation. Once the parent has 
released his feelings and the staff member has enlisted his help in 
solving the problem, there usually is an opportunity for the staff 
member to present the facts of the case as he perceives them. Oc- 
casionally, there are honest differences of opinion as to what is best 
for the child. Knowing what the differences are and why they exist 
usually helps parent and teacher plan positive steps to help the 
child. Neither wants the child to be caught in a “squeeze play” 
resulting from these differences. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 


A. Listen to the recording you made for “Guidance Experience” assign- 
ment B in Chapter 12. Evaluate it in terms of the theory presented 
in this chapter. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


1. Arbuckle, Dugald S., Teacher Counseling, Addison-Wesley, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1950. This well-written book is useful for teachers. Not only does 
it show how teachers can provide more effective individual help but it 
also demonstrates how nondirective counseling methods can be applied 
in the classroom. 

a. How does Arbuckle differentiate between directive and nondirec- 

tive counseling? 

b. How does the “new” teacher treat children differently than the 

“traditional” teacher does? 

2. Rogers, Carl R., “Some Practical Questions,” Chapter IX in Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1942. 

a. How frequently should interviews be scheduled? 

b. How much time should be set aside for one interview? 

c. What should the counselor do about broken appointments? 

d. Does nondirective counseling require more time than directive 

counseling? 

When teachers and counselors study the counseling process, they 
often wonder how it is similar to and how it differs from psychoanalysis- 
If you are such a person, one or both of the books named below may 
help answer that question: 

3. Horney, Karen, ed., Are You Considering Psychoanalysis?, W. W. Nor- 
ton, New York, 1946. In this symposium, six psychiatrists answer In 
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| layman's terms many of the important questions which laymen ask in 
deciding whether they should seek the help of a psychiatrist. 

4. Preston, George H., Psychiatry for the Curious, Farrar and Rinehart, 
New York, 1940. In this book for laymen, Dr. Preston explains generally 
accepted fundamentals of psychiatric theory about why people behave 

i as they do, and he describes his perception of the treatment process. 


SUGGESTED FILMS 


1. Angry Boy, 33 minutes, sponsored by the Mental Health Film Board 
and produced by Affiliated Film Producers, Inc., 1951. The problem of 
this film is initiated when a teacher sees a boy stealing from her purse. 
The film reveals the basic causes of this act by showing the psychiatrist's 

| Work with the child. 

a. How would you have reacted had you been in the teacher's place? 

b. What did the principal do to help the mother accept psychiatric 

care for the boy? 

c. What were the basic causes that explained the boy's stealing? 
Counseling Adolescents, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1954. This series of 
three films, (1) A Counselor's Day, 12 minutes; (2) Using Analytical 
Tools, 15 minutes; and (3) Diagnosis and Planning Adjustments in 
Counseling, 18 minutes, is correlated with the book by E. G. William- 
son, Counseling Adolescents, 1950. The first film gives a picture of the 
counselor's work, as the title suggests. The last two demonstrate how 
Williamson uses information in diagnosing the student's problems and 
in planning counseling. 

a. Which guidance duties should the counselor delegate to others? 

b. Evaluate the counselor's use of information in counseling. 

3. Emotional Health, 20 minutes, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947. This 
film presents the problems of a high school boy who appears to have 
heart trouble. His experiences with the psychiatrist reveal psychological 
Causes which account for what first appeared to be a physical health 

A problem. i ' N 

a. What were the boy's responsibilities in this therapy experience? 

b. What responsibilities did the psychiatrist assume? ; 

c. How did this psychiatrist use the facts that he obtained from the 


n 


boy? . 
d. Explain why the boy reacted as he did to the suggestion of referral 


to a psychiatrist. 
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pears to be nothing more than a friendly conversation among 

the members of an extremely tolerant group. As the observer 
continues to listen, however, he notes that the topics of conversation 
are not the topics of the ordinary social group. The members of 
this group are talking about themselves, about the things which 
disturb them, and about what they can do in order to improve 
their adjustment to life. Such problems are not group problems, 
but more personal matters; the conversants are working together to 
help one another face individual conflicts which are too difficult 
for any one of them to solve alone. 

In reliving tense and disturbing moments, some members become 
bitter and antisocial. At first, other members of the group find it 
difficult to accept such reactions. Eventually, all members learn to 
tolerate such behavior; most learn to understand and accept it. 
The individual who wants to express negative as well as positive 
feelings then finds that he can do so with the knowledge that others 


T THE unsophisticated observer, group counseling at first ap- 


Tr 
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will be able to accept them. Indeed, group members learn to go 
farther: they learn to help one another express those feelings which 
are difficult to describe. 

But it is not sufficient that a group member release his feelings. 
Until each member understands why he feels as he does, and ob- 
tains the facts or skills which he needs, release of feelings will give 
him only temporary help. A group which has learned how to aid 
its members best will encourage each to examine why he feels as 
he does, and to acquire skills or knowledge needed to handle his 
problems. The group helps each member to discover and use his 
own resources with increasing success. 


(| Use of groups for counseling, guidance, and therapy 


When speaking of the group relations and group objectives briefly 
sketched above, some writers use the term group counseling while 
others prefer group therapy. Though there are different levels of 
counseling which are a function of the counselor’s or the therapist's 
skills, writers’ disagreement over the name for the process is not 
worth quibbling about here. It is important, however, that we dis- 
criminate between group counseling on the one hand and group 
work on the other. Group counseling is concerned with an indi- 
vidual’s personal problems—those which touch his private life; while 
group work (or group guidance experiences as we label them in 
Chapter 15) places greater emphasis on social issues and the impart- 
ing of information. Group counseling requires highly skilled pro- 
fessional leadership; group work can be successful with less spe- 


Cialized leadership. 
Hinckley and Hermann have clarified these relationships in the 


following statements: 


Social group work usually means group activity characterized by (1) the 
Participation of members in a project or in leisure time pursuits designed 
to help socialize members; (2) the cooperation of members in achieving 
the gr oup objectives; (3) the somewhat authoritarian, directive, or instruc- 
tional role of the leader, although at times, this role may be one of dis- 
Cussant and counselor; (4) the indirect emphasis on attitudinal changes. 

Group therapy, on the other hand, may be identified by (1) the thera- 
Peutic aim of the unit, with lack of group goal; (2) the alleviation of emo- 
tional tensions by sharing experiences, a process involving catharsis, the 
Partial reliving of old experiences and increasing self-awareness; (3) the 
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permissive and supportive role of the therapist; (4) the direct interest and 
attack on personal problems in order to foster attitudinal modifications.* 

In his foreword to Slavson’s book, The Practice of Group Therapy, 
N. D. C. Lewis commented with insight on the nature of group 
therapy: 

Group psychotherapy is basically a special application of the principles 
of individual treatment to two or more persons simultaneously, which 
brings also into the situation the phenomena and problems of interper- 
sonal relationships. 

.. . The underlying aim of group therapy is to introduce therapeutic 
activity designed to direct the individual's efforts toward useful under- 
takings and to clarify the psychological conflicts that they may be trans- 
formed into a normal way of living.” 

Nevertheless, group counseling is not a substitute for individual 
counseling. Some pupils respond best in groups; others require the 
individual attention of the counselor. Still other pupils require both 
types of counseling to improve their adjustment. 

Because group counseling enables the counselor to help more 
pupils each day, some educators conclude that it results in more 
economical use of the counselor’s time. This should not lead to the 
elimination of individual counseling: educators must be more con- 
cerned with the best service for each individual than with cost. The 
eventual cost to society of a permanently maladjusted person far 
exceeds any saving which could come from eliminating individual 
counseling in the school. 

Group counseling can provide an understanding social atmos- 
phere in which individuals can try out their ideas and obtain oth- 
ers’ reactions to them. It cannot provide the protection from social 
pressures and the full attention of the counselor which individual 
counseling can give. Although the individual pupil will not have 
as much time for talking about his problems in the group counsel- 
ing session, he probably obtains some release from tension through 
helping his peers release their tensions. Moreover, he may achieve a 
deeper understanding of himself and his own motivating forces as 
he helps his peers understand themselves. 

1 Robert G. Hinckley and Lydia Hermann, Group Treatment in Psychother- 
apy, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1952, pp. 19-20. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher. re 

2 S. R. Slavson, ed., The Practice of Group Therapy, International Universities 
Press, New York, 1947, p. 9- Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


Chapters I, II, and VIII of this book are highly recommended for school pe? 
sonnel who are qualified to do group therapy. 
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Group counseling, useful with adults, upper-grade elementary 


school pupils, and to some extent with primary school children, is 


particularly appropriate for the adolescent because of his very 
strong desire to be like his peers. Moreover, he is usually struggling 
for independence from the important adults in his life; therefore, it 
is easier for him to accept help from other adolescents than from 
an adult. In obtaining help from his peers, he solves his problems 
with the assistance of those individuals who he thinks understand 
him best. Then, too, the fact that others in his peer group have 
problems similar to his own reassures him, makes him feel that, 
after all, he is like the other teen-agers whose company he enjoys. 


( Forming counseling groups 

The first step that a counselor should take is to define a basis for 
selecting group members. Unfortunately, there is no single criterion 
which the counselor can use. He must choose group members in 
terms of his own professional competence and full study of all 
available information about each pupil, bearing in mind that the 
goal is to select compatible working teams—each of which may be 
different from any other. 

ARE THERE AMONG THE PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS SOME WHO ARE NOT 
LIKELY TO RESPOND TO COUNSELING IN A GROUP? Once the pupil knows 
what the group will expect from him, and what he can expect from 
Others, if allowed to decide without pressure, he will usually be 
able to determine whether he should join a counseling group. We 
shal] examine below (pp. 301-03) the sorts of information pupils 
'ypically request as a basis for their decisions. . 

HOW WILL THE GROUP AÉFECT EACH INDIVIDUAL? HOW WILL EACH 
INDIVIDUAL AFFECT OTHER INDIVIDUALS IN THE GROUP AND THE GROUP 
PROCESS ITSELF? Once the pupil decides that he would like to join 
a Counseling group the counselor assigns him to a group in which 
he can help others as well as receive help for himself. This means, 
of Course, that the pupil will not be assigned to a group until he 
San be placed in an appropriate group. " ? 

For instance, very aggressive, extremely shy, and seriously dis- 
turbed persons tend to be poor risks for group counseling. But be- 
fore the counselor classifies anyone in any of these three categories, 
he should study all the information available. It is entirely possible 
that an individual who is a poor risk for one counseling group may 
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fit into another one where personalities are more nearly compatible 
with his. It is interesting to note, for example, that the child who 
is socially ahead of his age group and the aggressive child often fit 
well into a counseling group with children somewhat older than 
themselves. Their opposites, the shy child and the child who is so- 
cially immature, tend to adjust better to groups with children 
younger than themselves. 

As a further example, having other members of the family in the 
group may inhibit the pupil's participation and create unnecessary 
conflicts outside of the counseling sessions. The presence of close 
personal friends has a similar effect: if they are involved in the per- 
sonal conflicts which the pupil is trying to work out in the group, 
their presence may block his free examination of the issues. 

SHOULD THE COUNSELOR TRY TO SELECT A RELATIVELY HOMOGENEOUS 
croup? Even though he may prefer a homogeneous group, the best 
he can hope to do is to select pupils whose scores on some measur 
able traits fall within a certain zone. First, however, he should ask 
whether he wants homogeneity. Different kinds of people, and 
people with different types of problems, often enrich the counseling 
experiences for the group. But on the other side, the more hetero- 
geneous group also faces communication problems. Successful un- 
tangling of communication problems can in itself contribute to 
growth, but while adults may be able to overcome such problems, it 
is usually very difficult for young pupils, even senior high school 
students, to overcome such problems. 

If the counselor decides to select a relatively homogeneous group, 
the guides stated below will help him do so: 


—Has sufficient consideration been given to the social maturity of 
the individual? The counselor usually decides this issue on the 
basis of chronological age. Children tend to adjust best to a group 
if they are within a year of the median age of the group. How- 
ever, the issue is social maturity; therefore, the counselor should 
not think only of chronological age. 

—What weight should the counselor give to the intellectual ma- 
turity of the individual? While this is not a crucial question, it is 
a bit difficult for a youngster to participate in a group in which 
several members talk over his head. On the contrary, if he finds 
himself talking down to the rest of the group, he may reject, and 
be rejected by, the other members. Of course, his verbal profi- 
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ciency need not become a problem unless the pupil makes it one 
by continuing to talk in terms which are not understood by the 
rest of the group. 

—Should both sexes be represented in the group? Usually it is de- 
sirable to have a mixed group. This is particularly true when the 
group is considering boy-girl relationships. In considering these 
relationships, pupils frequently seek the reactions of group mem- 
bers of opposite sex. Moreover, they usually can discuss issues on a 
higher plane and with greater frankness in a mixed group than 
in a segregated group. 

Should the pupils have some problems in common? Having prob- 
lems in common with others helps the individual acquire a feeling 
of belonging and a feeling that he is understood. It is especially 
reassuring to the adolescent who wants so very much to be like 
his peers. However, common problems are not always easily identi- 
fied. Methods by which counselors may identify students with simi- 
lar problems are discussed below. 


Check lists for identifying problems 


Even though the young people in the group may 
the counselor should realize that probably no 
e the same facets of that problem. 
f maturity along his 


appear to have 


a common problem, 
two individuals in the group sens: 
Each member has arrived at his present state o 
own peculiar route. While he may give his problem a name which 
is similar to the labels used by other members, each pupil sees his 
problem in a very special way. 

The problem of making vocational pl 


pear to be essentially the same for each 
interests, his strengths, and his weaknesses, and securing information 
g 


about the occupations which seem to be appropriate for him. But 
in addition to discovery of his talents and abilities, there are other 
considerations which will influence his choice, such as his family’s 
financial ability to support any necessary training program: Indeed, 
a wide variety of pressures complicates the decision-making process: 
for each group member there are different kinds of social pressures 
from family, friends, teachers, and other acquaintances; into the 
choice flows a whole backlog of attitudes towards jobs and people 
in jobs. Even children of the same sex from the same family may 
approach such a problem with backgrounds of experience which 


ans, for example, may ap- 
youngster—discovering his 
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cause them to see it quite differently. In other words, common gen- 
eral problems are not identical personal problems. 

If the counselor concludes that selection of pupils with common 
problems is important, he must find some way of identifying these 
pupils. The counselor can identify pupils who have problems in 
common by using problem check lists. When used in a permissive 
group climate, several of these problem check lists * are effective. 

Since the check list which the counselor selects will not have di- 
rections written specifically for this purpose, he will have to write 
special directions. These directions should provide the pupils with 
a technique for indicating depth of feeling on the problems, and 
their reaction to discussing the problems in a counseling group. 
The directions should also point out that the check list can reveal 
only what the pupil will allow it to reveal. 

An answer sheet should provide space for at least three answers to 
each item. In three columns, the pupil should be able to check 
(1) problems which are of concern to him, (2) problems which are of 
greatest concern to him, and (8) problems that he feels he could 
discuss only with the counselor or some other confidant, (A pupil 
may, of course, check more than one column for an item.) There 
should also be space on the answer sheet in which the pupil may 

note additional problems not mentioned in the check lists. If the 
counselor then uses a set of masking sheets, each of which shows 
only the item numbers associated with one problem area, he can 
quickly identify pupils who share many common problems within 
a single problem area. 


Informing pupils about group counseling 


Many counselors find it profitable to meet with organized classes 
of interested pupils in order to describe the counselor's work and 


3 Problem check lists which may be used for this purpose are listed here to 

help those who wish to use this approach: 

L. J. Elias, High School Youth Look at Their Problems, State College of 
Washington, College Bookstore, Pullman, Wash., 1949 (grades 9-12). 

Ross L. Mooney and Leonard V. Gordon, The Mooney Problem Check Lists, 
The Psychological Corporation, New York, 1950. There are four forms of 
this instrument: Adult, College, High School, and Junior High School. 
(Gordon is not coauthor of the High School Form.) 

H. H. Remmers, A. J. Drucker, and Benjamin Shimberg, SRA Youth In- 
ventory, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1949 (grades 7-12). H. H. 
Remmers and Robert H. Bauernfeind, SRA Junior Inventory, Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, 1951 (grades 4-8). 
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answer pupils’ and teachers’ questions about his work. The coun- 
selor should endeavor to schedule these meetings in a way that will 
avoid duplication in membership among the classes he sees. Some- 
times he presents the entire guidance program and answers ques- 
tions about it, while at other times he describes the group counsel- 
ing service and encourages pupils to ask questions. Here are some 
of the questions that secondary school students often ask, with an- 
swers which they seem to accept: 


—Why would a pupil elect to join a counseling group? To talk with 
people whom he trusts about things which bother him. 

—Who will be in the group? Others like himself who want to dis- 
cuss their problems. 

—Who decides which pupils will be in each group? The counselor 
tries to find out which pupils are concerned about the same kinds 
of problems; he then meets with them individually to talk more 
about the group-counseling process and their problems. Even- 
tually he organizes groups for those who want to explore similar 
problems. 

~How does the counselor know which pupils have common prob- 
lems? Some of them discuss their problems with him in private 
conferences. Others have indicated on a problem check list the 
things they would like to discuss. 

~What does the counselor expect the pupils to do in the group? 
He expects them to talk about themselves, their problems, and 
what they can do about them. He expects them to create a friendly 
and understanding feeling within the group and to try to help 
cach member solve his problem. 

~What does the counselor-do in the group? He tries to see how each 
Pupil feels, to help the pupil tell how he feels, and to help the 
pupil see what he can do to increase his happiness. He also tries 

ing the others and to sense how 


to sense how each person is affect 
and to help them all help 


what one person says affects the others, 
€ach other. He helps the group decide how they can work together. 


Sometimes he helps them decide what they should try to do. He 


May also see individual pupils between group meetings. 
What can pupils say in the group? It is the privilege of each per- 
Son to talk about anything or anybody. 
~What do the rest of the members do while one person is talking? 


They try to help him to talk, to clarify what he says, and to under- 
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stand himself. They also try to see what they can learn from him 
that will help them, and to concentrate on what they want to say 
about their own problems when they have a chance to talk. 

—Will pupils worry about discussing personal problems in the 
group? While members may wonder whether they should discuss 
certain topics and even wonder afterwards whether they should 
have discussed them, most pupils will find that they can learn to 
trust the rest of the group. If there is anyone whom a prospective 
member would not want included in his group, he should report 
this fact to the counselor before the counselor organizes the 
groups. Very close personal friends, relatives, and those with whom 
the pupil is not friendly fall into this category. In any case, each 
pupil should know that it is always appropriate for him to talk 
about why he finds it difficult to discuss certain topics. 

—Why not include a pupil’s close friends, relatives, and unfriendly 
acquaintances in his group? They may be involved in the pupil’s 
problem, and he may therefore find it difficult to discuss this 
problem with them present. 

—How do the members of the group decide how they will work to- 
gether? First, the pupils decide what they can expect from one 
another and from the counselor. They also decide when they will 
meet, for how long, and what they will talk about. 

—Can a pupil really trust the other members of the group with his 
personal problems? The issue of keeping confidences is a crucial 
one. It is one which the group must think through and make a 
decision about, before starting to discuss problems. Usually, the 
members feel more secure when they agree that they will not dis- 
cuss anything mentioned in the group with anyone except the 
counselor. 

—Where does the group meet? They should meet in a room which is 
reserved for them, in which they will be neither interrupted nor 
overheard. 

—When should the group meet? How long should they meet? How 
often should they meet? The group must decide these questions. 
If they meet during the school day, the best arrangement usually is 
to meet for a school period. Since most school periods are slightly 
less than an hour long, two meetings a week, well-spaced, are usu- 
ally effective. 

To further the development of good working relationships with 
the teachers, the counselor would do well not to take the pupils 
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out of class for counseling. He should be allowed to take students 
out of study halls. 

—Should members be expected to attend counseling sessions regu- 
larly? This again is something groups must decide for themselves. 
Usually, it is best to start on time whether everyone is there or 
not. The pupils who profit most from the group tend to put the 
meetings ahead of everything else. Therefore, failure to attend 
regularly or a tendency to arrive late may be an indication of 
pupil indifference. (However, such behavior may also result from 
a pupil’s inability to face his problems.) 

—Where does the problem check list fit into this process? The check 
lists described earlier were developed by people who have studied 
pupils’ problems. While these lists can be used to help pupils re- 
veal what they think their problems are, check lists cannot reveal 
anything about a pupil which he does not want to tell about him- 
self. If he does want to reveal his problems, the check lists do 
make it easy for him to check the things which worry him and to 
tell which ones he would be willing to talk about in a group. 
Through a study of these responses, the counselor can select pu- 
pils who seem to be concerned about the same problems. 


After the counselor has discussed with the group the nature of 
the group experience, and has answered questions (of which the 
above are typical), the pupils should have a chance to examine the 
check list and decide whether they want to become involved to 
the extent of filling it out. By this time, they will have used at least 
One class period. To avoid putting pressure on pupils to join a 
8roup, the counselor should simply tell the pupils where they can 
leave their names or where they may report if they wish to take the 
Next step toward affiliating with a counseling group. It is very im- 
Portant that pupils realize that participants join counseling groups 
Only on a voluntary basis, and that each group will define its own 
Working rules. Those who report to fill out the check list should be 
reminded by the counselor that at any point they may elect not to 


Proceed with group counseling. 


( I nitiating group counseling 


Referring for group counseling a pupil who has been a client on 
an individual basis raises many questions which the pupil usually 
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wants to explore with a counselor before deciding whether or not 
to join a counseling group. The pupil who has not been involved 
in counseling on an individual basis should also receive assistance 
in deciding whether he should join a group and in answering his 
personal questions on the nature of the group experience. There- 
fore, the counselor should provide individual conferences for all 
pupils before as gning them to a group. 


Furthermore, most groups will want to settle certain basic ques- 
tions on working relationships before starting to talk about their 
problems. Questions on the nature of group counseling like those 
answered in the previous section (pages 301-03) fall into this cat- 
egory. To show how such questions are met in practice, here are 
parts of two recorded interviews which show how one counselor 
worked with a group in initiating group counscling. 


c: Let us begin by introducing ourselves. I am Jim Owens. Two years 
ago I was assigned to this high school as a counselor. Before I came here. 
I taught math in Washington Junior High School. In this group I shall 
try to help you talk about the problems that you want to discuss. As each 
of you introduces himself, it would help us if you would tell why you 
joined the group. (Pause for about fifteen seconds.) 

RAY: I am Ray Stanley. Last August we moved here from California. 
When Mr. Owens visited my history class and talked about these groups, 
1 told him I wanted to join one of them. I am having trouble making 
friends here. 

Joe: I am Joe Murphy. I'd like to make more friends in this school. 
I ride the bus and don’t have much time to meet school gangs. My folks 
won't let me have the car to come in to school parties. They are too strict. 


So went the introductions for all seven students. Each one was 
concerned either about making school friends or learning how to 
get along with others. Several were having troubles with their 
parents. 


c: While each of you states it differently, all of you would like to learn 
how to get along better with people. 

sam: But how can we do that by just talking about it? 

c: You are not sure that you can get help here? 

sam: That’s right. How are you going to help us? 

c: To profit most from these sessions each of us should help the other 
students in the group to feel that he wants them here and try to make it 
easy for each of them to talk freely about the things which worry him. 
Not only is each of you here to solve your own problems, but you also 
have a responsibility for helping the other fellow solve his problems. You 
can do this by trying to understand how the other fellow feels and by 
helping him talk about it. Discussing frankly how he feels about himself 
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as well as others helps him solve his problems. (Ten-second pause.) Also 

you have a chance to try out your ideas in here—to learn how others feel 

about your way of meeting your problem. I'll try to help each of you do 

these things and to help each of you learn to help the others do them, too. 
saM: Will that help me? 

c: You're still not sure whether this will help you? Have you ever tried 
to explain something to someone only to discover that you understood it 
better by the time you were able to make him see what you were talking 
about? 

saM: Yeah. 

C: That's what happens here. By the time the rest of us understand how 
you feel and what you worry about, you'll probably understand it better, 
too, You will find that these other students in here will have some sugges- 


tions for you, too. 
MARY: Sam, we went over all that when Mr. Owens visited our classes 


and when we had our individual conferences with him. Let's get started 


talking. 

RAY: Don’t you think that we should first make up our minds when and 
where we should meet? 

Jor: This time is okay, isn’t it? How many times a week should we 
meet? 

MARY: Let's start meeting here once a week at this hour. 

c: How do the rest of you feel about Mary's suggestion? 


They agreed on the proposal. 


RAY: Do we have to come to all the meetings? 

G: You are uncertain about committing yourself? 

RAY: No, that’s not it; I want to come, but I'd feel better if I knew 
whether we all were really going to try to be here every time. 

C: That is something we'll have to decide. You know we can't get much 
from anything if we don’t give it an important place in our day. Our 
Coming regularly is just one way of showing that this is important to us. 

RAY: Then you think we should come every time. I suppose we could 
be absent if we had a good excuse. _. 

€: I can see why you think that, but that isn’t exactly what I meant. 
I meant to say that if you feel this is very important, you will do your 
darnedest to be here every time. . 

RAY: If you don't want to say what you think, how can you help us? 
Won't you tell us what you think we should do to solve our problems? 

C: You want me to listen to your problems and then tell you what to 
do? po you think this would help you? Do you think that you would 


follow my advice? n 
JEAN: You know what we should do, don’t you? ' 
MARY: I didn't come here to have him tell me what to do. I know plenty 


of Brownups who would like to do that and I ie i foe bef eta 
to them š jens said that we would get together to help or 
- Anyway, Mr. Owens s his thing, I thought we 


‘Nother, When I said he should count me in on t 


. 
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would talk about the things which were upsetting us and try to figure out 
together what we could do. There are a lot of things I would like to talk 
about with you. 

sam: But how do we get started? 

c: Ray, could you describe how we got started talking by ourselves? 


Ray had been Mr. Owens’ client for six weeks. Mr. Owens felt 
that Ray found it quite easy to talk. 


RAY: Well—, this is different. (Thirty-second pause.) Maybe these two 
things are alike in some ways. Normally, I just started talking or you asked 
me what was on my mind—then I started telling you. Say, what were you 
doing anyway? 

c: I was trying to understand what you were fecling and saying, trying 
to see your problems with your eyes and trying to help you say what you 
wanted to say. 

RAY: Oh (pause)—guess that must be right. Sometimes, I could talk on 
and on. At other times, I felt pretty mean about someone or something, 
and I hated to say those mean things. Sometimes I had a hard time talking 
because I didn’t know how to say what I wanted to say. 

c: And I helped you then, too? 

RAY: I guess you just waited for me to think it out or you helped me 
tell why it was hard to talk. 

c: Does that answer your question, Sam? 

sam: Yes and no. It helps me see how we could talk about my problems 
by ourselves, but I am not sure that those rules work here. 

c: You are not sure that the thing which worked for Ray and me 
would work in this group? 

sam: No, but maybe we can start with what Ray described. You will help 
us keep going? 

c: Yes, I’ll try to help you tell about yourself. Of course, I hope that 
each of you will help others say what they want to say, too. Usually we 
can help him best by commenting on what he said only when we are not 
sure that we understand what he meant or when he is having trouble 
saying it because it is very personal. 

MARY: We can try anyway. 

RAY: Makes sense to me. 


The others agreed. 


c: Then it seems that we have reached one agreement as to how we 
can help each other. Earlier, we agreed on the meeting time and place: 
Maybe we should have someone write down our house rules so we can 
refer back to them whenever we want to do so. Of course, we can change 
them whenever we want to. Would someone volunteer to do this job for 
us? Thanks, Sally. Anytime you are not sure what we expect from one 
another, call on Sally for a review of the rules. Sally, if you are in doubt 
as to whether you have stated the rule correctly, read it back to us for 
corrections, 


x 
x 
x 


he 
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Are there other working guides which we need? (Ten-second pause.) 
When I talked to you in your classes and in our private conferences, sev- 
eral of you were worried about students’ discussing outside of this room 
what we say here. If you are still concerned about this issue, you should 
make some decision on this point. Since our time is up now, maybe we 
could think about this question and any others for which you feel rules 
or working guides are required. We shall start with them next time. 


At that point the meeting ended. At the next meeting, a week 
later, Jim Owens began as follows: “What do you want to talk about 
today?” 


JEAN: If we are going to say what we think, I don’t want anybody telling 
anybody what I say in here. 

c: You feel that everyone should agree not to discuss anywhere what is 
said in here? Does that mean students can’t talk with me about what goes 
on in here? 


This discussion continued until the group agreed on rules about 
keeping confidence, taking in new members, members dropping out 
of the group, and attendance at meetings. 


BILL: I still don’t see how I can get help from this deal. I don’t see how 
I can help the rest of you kids and I don't see how you can help me. 

mary: Well, I do. Why don't you try it for a while, then if you still 
don’t think you are getting any help, you can drop out. 

SALLY: I feel a little like Bill. Then too, I am afraid that the rest of you 
Will feel that the thing which is worrying me is pretty silly. I am different. 
My folks are different, too. 

c: You're afraid of what we will think of you when you talk about your 
Problem? 

SALLY: That's right. 

JEAN: I don’t see how the rest of you can tell how I feel when I am 
mixed up about it myself. 

aae We are getting tiga pa to he 
and get going. Say, how should we start? ) 

c: ee we, you said that you wanted to talk about the things 
Which worried you and get this going to help you figure out what you 
could do. Should we try to do that now? The rest of us will try to help 
you tell us how you feel. Someone may have suggestions for you. 


here we were. Let's quit stalling 


Mary told about feeling lonely in school and believing she was 
a load in her home. Joe and Jean com- 


Expected to carry too heavy der questions. In addidon 


mented about what Mary said or aske š 
to helping Mary tell about her feelings of loneliness, Ray told how 


€ missed his old friends, This discussion took the remainder of 
the period. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Do you think these high school students knew how to help one an- 
other talk? Did Mr. Owens’ description clarify what he expected 
them to do? 

2. Do you think the students realized that they might talk about what- 
ever they wished to talk about? 

3. If you were one of the pupils, what basic agreements, in addition to 
those which these pupils decided, would you have insisted on having 
settled before you began talking? 

4. How do you think group counseling differs from good classroom 
teaching? 


There are several points to be noted in the transcribed group 
sessions. Even though students discuss group-counseling relation- 
ships in their class meetings with the counselor and in their indi- 
vidual conferences with him, they frequently review these relation- 
ships in the group. Often a pupil will insist, as Mary seemed to, 
that the group try to establish the relationships described for them 
prior to their first group session. Since these are difficult situations 
for the counselor to handle, these particular excerpts were selected 
for our study here. 


Note, then, that Mr. Owens reviewed the working relationships 
and related them to the students’ experiences with him. When he 
said, “You want me to listen to your problems and then tell you 
what to do? Do you think this would help you? Do you think that 
you would follow my advice?” he meant to respond to Ray's feelings 
rather than argue with him over the value of advice. And he did 
try to prove that he had realistic reasons for his general attitude 
about giving advice. However, the students could have easily con- 
cluded from these questions, especially if spoken harshly, that he 
was arguing with them. 

Mr. Owens brought Ray into the discussion because of his under- 
standing of individual counseling. But as it developed, Ray appar- 
ently hoped to be more dependent in group counseling than he 
had been in individual counseling. Perhaps he assumed that group 
counseling would be something like group instruction. 

Several times Mr. Owens’ responses suggested an answer to pupils’ 
questions. Occasionally he reflected their feelings. He tried to help 
them see why they had to make their own rules. We may doubt, 
however, that he really differentiated between giving information 
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and giving advice, for several times he made suggestions when he 
meant to be giving information.* 

The counseling group does not define all the working relation- 
ships during the first session. As the counseling progresses, they will 
test, review rules, and sometimes evolve new ones. 


(| The individual's responsibility to the group 
Pupil’s role 


Since each member elects to join a group only after careful study 
of the nature of group counseling, it is assumed that he must be 
motivated to assume responsibility for helping to build a relation- 
ship in which members can solve their problems. Obviously, the 
members of a counseling group must know why they are together 
and what each can expect from the others. However, understanding 
of working relationships does not occur automatically nor is it ever 
complete. Early in the relationships most members accept their re- 
sponsibility for creating and maintaining the permissive emotional 
climate. As they work together, others learn that they, too, can help 
to build a permissive relationship. 

The group also expects every individual to define his own goals. 
Each member should accept the idea that different individuals have 
different purposes in joining the group and that any individual can 
withdraw from the group whenever he recognizes that he cannot 
gain help from the group or whenever he has achieved his own 
goals. Usually each member comes to understand himself better ‘as 
4 consequence of observing how others learn to harness their re- 
Sources for effective living. 

As long as a pupil remains in a counseling group, the counselor 
and the other members expect him to be considerate of the needs 
of others, particularly the need of each individual to discover his 
Own method for attacking his peculiar problem. They also expect 
him to share the counseling time with them: such sharing involves 
More than being considerate of others; it also includes recognition 
Of one’s responsibility for helping others learn to participate. 

We can sum up the role of the member of a counseling group by 
Saying that each member tries to understand every other member 


hi, Because he recorded this interview, it was possible oe Owens to study 
1S performance and discover ways of improving his me k 
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and to help him express his feelings, whatever they may be—feelings 
of guilt, fear, rejection, acceptance, sorrow, love, hate, ambivalence, 
confusion, or inadequacy. Sometimes the individual who happens 
to have the floor at the moment needs help in discussing these topics. 
Other members are cognizant that they too may have difficulty in 
talking about their problems. Members recognize, therefore, that 
each one should help others say what they are trying to say. 


Counselor's role 


Early in a group conference, an observer would recognize, if he 
were admitted to the group, that there is a special person present. 
This person is the counselor. He gives his full attention to helping 
others, serving the group without expecting the other members to 
help him work out his problems. He is aware of his own needs and 
blind spots and tries not to let them interfere with his helping the 
members of the group. While he is conscious of all the members 
in the group, he concentrates his attention on the pupil who is 
speaking at any one time. He tries to capture the speaker's feelings 
and to help him unfold his story. At the same time he observes the 
responses of others and helps them to become involved. He grad- 
ually conveys to each and every one in the group his warmth, his 
understanding, and his acceptance. From him, they learn to accept 
one another and to help one another talk about crucial problems. 

Even though somewhere between six and ten pupils are receiving 
help at one time, each individual obtains help with the problems 
which are of greatest concern to him. Despite this, the counselor- 
client relationship in group counseling is not the same as a coun- 
selor-client relationship in individual counseling. It cannot be the 
same because other people are present—not only present, but par- 
ticipating. In fact, the presence of others makes group counseling 
the most desirable approach for some clients; but for others it is an 
inappropriate one, either because of the disturbing cllect these 
clients may have on the group, or because of the disturbing effect 
the group may have on them. 

The counselor tries to accept each pupil as he is, even though the 
pupil's point of view may differ widely from his own. But this does 
not mean that the counselor has the same personal values that the 
pupils have, nor does it mean that he admires all of each pupil's 
behavior. It does mean that the counselor respects each pupil and 
the pupil’s right to have or to develop values which are different 
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from his own. As the counselor works in the group, he conveys to 
each pupil the impression that the pupil does not have to see things 
as the counselor does; neither does the pupil have to feel that he 
has to behave as the counselor would were he faced with the pupil's 
problems. 

Not only must the counselor be able to build a permissive rela- 
tionship and help pupils talk freely (just as he does in individual 
counseling), but he must also sense the effect which pupils have 
upon one another. He responds to these relationships, helps the 
pupils define working relationships, assists pupils in changing the 
rules whenever they sense a need for such changes, and helps pupils 
learn to help one another. He helps them develop a real “we” feel- 
ing which will in turn make it easier for individual pupils to share 
their feelings openly. 


(| Keeping the discussion going 

In this permissive situation the pupil usually learns to talk freely 
about those things which worry him. Sometimes he clarifies what he 
believes and decides what he should do in light of these values. At 
other times he evaluates what he believes and develops new values 
for himself. 

However, at first many pupils find it difficult to talk about their 
problems; they have learned to conceal their feelings about them- 
selves and others. Counseling helps them learn to talk about these 
feelings, Some of these pupils find it easier to talk in a group than 
to talk in individual counseling. It is reassuring for such pupils to 
help define their working relationships and to be associated with an 
accepting group of people of their own age who are struggling with 
Problems similar to their own. 

But not every member will be aware that some members may find 
it difficult to participate. As members realize that some find it dif- 
ficult to talk, they assume responsibility for bringing the hesitant 
Members into the group discussion. Occasionally, the group gives 
Special consideration to the problem of making it easy for nonpar- 
ticipants to become involved. Usually, all the counselor has to do is 
reflect the feeling of the pupils who cannot participate. When, for 
example, the counselor notices a member who never quite gets the 


floor before someone else takes over the discussion, he could, at his 


€arliest opportunity, say, “You were cut off again a few minutes ago 
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just when you were about to speak. Maybe you were wondering 
whether you should speak when so many want the floor.” This 
makes the group aware they should give the shy person a chance to 
talk when he feels like talking. Sometimes pupils recognize, with- 
out the counselor's intervention, the need to help such a member 
work his way into the conversation. They note when he wants to 
talk and even help him break into a lively discussion among pupils 
who find it easy to talk. 

The topics of conversation represent another important aspect of 
keeping the discussion going. While there usually are points of 
focus, conversational themes, with a clear-cut beginning and cut-off 
point, the group does not explore all such themes completely. ‘They 
frequently bring themes into the conversation only to drop them 
without ever returning. At other times, they drop themes and bring 
them back in later. This pattern is normal. The counselor should 
not force the group to follow a theme through to any “logical” con- 
clusion. The group should be allowed to discuss whatever they wish 
and move the topic along at their own rate rather than at the coun- 
selor’s rate. 

Gradually, the group learns to carry the discussion without lean- 
ing on the counselor. Leadership is frequently carried by some 
member other than the counselor. The counselor should not only 
allow this to happen, but encourage it and help it to occur. Ideally, 
every member should feel responsible for helping to move the dis- 
cussion along, for helping others to participate, and for preventing 
a few from monopolizing the time. If the members cannot carry the 
discussion, then this becomes a problem for study. When the mem- 
bers sense that the discussion really belongs to them, they learn to 
carry it. 

In order to insure a good start for the succeeding session, it is 
desirable on some occasions to take time at the close of one session 
to plan for starting the next one. This technique is especially useful 
when a group is in the middle of a theme. If the counselor uses 
common problems as one of the factors in selecting members, there 
is a tendency for themes to reappear again and again with deeper 
and deeper levels of exploration. Even when there has been pre- 
planning, the pupils should not feel bound to pick up the discus- 
sion at any particular point the next time. This freedom of choice 
can be stressed indirectly by the counselor through use of an ope! 
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ing remark like: “What do you want to talk about?” or “What is on 
your mind?” 

Essentially, the preceding paragraphs are special applications to 
group counseling of the topic, “Helping the Pupil Talk,” which is 
discussed in Chapter 13 in reference to individual counseling. 
Similarly, brief remarks must be added here to supplement Chapter 
1g’s more complete discussions of the following topics. 


CREATING A PERMISSIVE ATMOSPHERE. While this responsibility is 
one which is shared by both the pupils and the counselor, the coun- 
selor is responsible for helping pupils learn how to create a permis- 
sive atmosphere. Though he may help pupils discuss how they can 
create such an atmosphere, the counselor achieves it best through 
the example he sets in helping pupils. 

pauses. While pauses in group sessions may result from all three 
of the causes cited in discussing the significance of pauses in indi- 
vidual counseling, they may also result from the influence which 
pupils have on one another. Sometimes, conflicts arise between in- 
dividual members; at other times, there are persons in the group 
who are so deeply involved in a pupil’s problems that the pupil 
finds it difficult to talk about these problems with the others present. 
He needs assistance in telling why he is finding it difficult to talk. 

Sometimes, these feelings go unnoticed because another pupil 
takes over. While this action avoids an awkward pause in the group, 
there is still an unsolved problem with which the pupil may need 
help later. 

Under other circumstances, there are periods of silence when 
members do not know what to expect from one another. Identifying 
the source of uncertainty and agreeing on ways of procedure usually 
solve this problem. Occasionally, the pause simply indicates a need 
for clarification of the purposes of group counseling. This situation 
may call for an evaluation by group members of benefits they have 


derived from the experience, as well as a clarification of ways in 


which the group will proceed. 
HELPING PUPILS USE INFORMATION. Just as it is helpful for the 
counselor to know all he can about his client before he begins 


individual counseling, it is also valuable for him to know all he 


can about his clients before seeing them in the group. Not only is 
information about the individual valuable to the counselor in help- 
ing him empathize with the pupil, but it is very useful in helping 
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the counselor understand how the various group members may be 
affecting one another. Moreover, it is valuable in assisting the mem- 
bers to learn how to participate in the group. 

In Chapter 13 we also learned that the counselor should give a 
pupil information only when the pupil recognizes a need for it. In 
group counseling there is an additional restriction on the coun- 
selor’s provision of information to the pupil: even though he feels 
that a pupil wants information and is psychologically prepared to 
use it, the counselor must be cautious lest he break confidence with 
the pupil. It is up to the pupil, not the counselor, to decide what 
information about himself he is willing to share with the group. 
The counselor should not, therefore, introduce any information 
about a pupil which the pupil has not first introduced. 

The following topics of Chapter 13 also bear on group counsel- 
ing, and should be reviewed at this point: 

Responding to Feelings 

Referrals 

Problems in Ending the Interview. 


(| Acting out the problems 


As we have said, one of the merits of group counseling is that it 
provides the pupil with an opportunity to try out his ideas and to 
test boundaries in a more tolerant, more permissive, setting than 
that which he usually confronts. Role-playing is a technique for 
extending the effectiveness of group counscling; it provides pupils 
with an opportunity to act out as well as talk out their problems. 
This technique for helping a person understand himself and his 
role in a specific situation is used in both sociodrama and psycho- 
drama.5 It is also used in leadership training. Though it is a very 
productive technique, those who use it must always be conscious 
of their professional limitations lest they cause pupils to expose 
problems which they are not ready to solve. 

5 Jennings defines sociodrama as follows: “Sociodrama is an intensive, vivid, liv- 
ing through of experiences of common concern to the group members—experi- 
ences which may have been cut short in life and blocked from full expression, 
leaving unresolved buried emotional impact. The process aids the individual in 
mobilizing his resources for behaving spontaneously and discovering his poten- 
tialities of expression.” 


She differentiates between psychodrama and sociodrama as follows: “A crucial 
difference between psychodrama and sociodrama is the greater emphasis upon 
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Acting out problem scenes helps many youngsters exhibit feelings 
which heretofore they had not been able to express. Since pupils 
know that they are playing make-believe (role-playing) they can 
afford to be more daring in testing boundaries; they can express 
feelings and relive painful moments which they previously may 
have repressed. 


In describing the effects of group climate on this process, Jennings 
wrote: 


The group setting is necessary in order that participants have at hand 
others who feel in some degree as they do and hence can offer them psy- 
chologically comforting reassurance of the commonness of the experiences 
being worked out. The audience portion of the group also serves the pur- 
pose of providing motivation to the subjects: their portr s are aimed to 
enlighten the other members of the group in regard to how they face the 
same problems. 


Opportunities arise naturally for bringing role-playing into the 
counseling process. When, for example, a group of senior high 
school students were discussing the problems of “going steady,” Joe 
told about wanting to have a date with the new girl, Sally, who was 
in his class but not a member of the counseling group. He was 
troubled because he had been going steady with Dorothy (not a 
member of the group) for almost two years. The exchange of com- 
ments brought out that he did not want to break up with Dorothy. 
One of the girls asked whether he had thought about how the two 
girls involved would feel when each learned of the other; with that, 
he turned to Nancy, another member, and asked how she thought 
they would feel. Nancy said she would have to know more about 
the girls to answer his question. 

At this point, Joe described the two girls and then said, “You 
pretend that you are Dorothy and that you just learned that I had 
had a date with Sally. After we act that out, pretend that you are 
Sally and you just learned that I have been going steady with 
Dorothy. I'd like to know what I should say when I meet one, then 
the other.” Nancy agreed to role-play these scenes. Several of the 
the ‘private’ and ‘personalized’ world of the individual in one case (psycho- 
drama) and greater emphasis upon what is common in the social rules of one 
individual with others in the second case (sociodrama).” 

From Helen H. Jennings, “Sociodrama as Educative Process,” Chapter 16 in 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1950, 


pp. 260, 263. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
6 Ibid., p. 260. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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members of the group made suggestions as to how Nancy could 
“get in the mood” to play her parts. When they finished acting out 
these skits, Nancy and Joe decided to trade parts and play the 
scenes over again. 

After the group had discussed this experience and helped Joe to 
see better what was involved, they turned to a discussion of the 
advantages of using this technique in the future. While considering 
the topic, they reviewed Joe’s and Nancy's experiences in an effort 
to determine ways of improving what they did. From that topic they 
went on to a discussion of conditions which might suggest the use 
of the technique again. Finally, they talked about the responsibil- 
ities of the various people involved. 

Though every group should define their own rules for using role- 
playing, as Joe’s and Nancy’s group did, there are some suggestions 
which counselors could use in helping pupils apply this technique: 


—A counselor may encourage pupils to act out scenes whenever a 
pupil wants to know how others perceive his conflict and how they 
react to his proposed actions. Sometimes the pupil plays his own 
role in solving his problems, but claims he is playing another's 
role. At other times, he labels the problem as his own but volun- 
teers for another's role in order better to grasp some particular 
person’s perception of the situation. Even when he deliberately 
tries to play another’s role in order to see the situation with this 
other person’s eyes, he always projects some of himself into the 
role. 

Regardless of the role he plays in presenting his problems, the 
pupil achieves new insights as he directs and participates in the 
scene. As he describes the situation and the people in it, tells how 
he thinks they feel, acts out his part and listens to the reactions of 
the group, he improves his understanding of himself and the 
situation. 

When a pupil volunteers to play his own role, he usually finds 
that he can afford to express his feelings even more freely in a 
role-played scene than he can when he talks about the same prob- 
lems in the group. 

When he plays one of the other roles in his problem scene, he 


not only captures some of the other person's picture of the conflict, , 


but he sees himself in action as he watches the other person trying 
to play his role. In addition to achieving a better understanding 
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of the situation, he acquires a new picture of himself which he 
probably has never seen before—a picture which he could not see 
clearly until he tried to look at himself through another's eyes. 

—Whenever the counselor senses that a pupil is having trouble 
describing his problems and telling how he feels about them, the 
counselor should respond to the pupil's feelings of inadequacy in 
the situation. He also may describe role-playing as a technique 
which pupils can use. At the same time he should stress that it is 
not effective in group counseling unless a pupil wants to use it 
and pupils volunteer for the roles needed. 

—The scene to be acted out should be described by the member 
whose problem suggested it. As he describes the scene and the 
characters in it, there should be ample opportunity for questions 
and comments from the other members. To profit most from the 
act itself and the discussion growing out of it, every member of 
the group should obtain the best possible picture of the situation, 
as seen by the pupil who suggested role-playing. At this point, as 
well as during the playing of the scene, all participants should 
place emphasis on how the people feel, rather than merely on 
describing the facts of the case. 

—Following the description of the scene, members of the group 
volunteer for the various roles. Even the youngster who has not 
had much to say will often be able to select a role which he feels 
he can play. Before starting to act out the scene, anyone who feels 
unsure about his role should be provided with an opportunity to 
ask questions. 

Each should realize that once he believes he understands his 
role, he is on his own. He should do and say what he feels the per- 
son whose part he is playing would do and say in real life. Even 
though he may have had reported to him some of the actual sen- 
tences spoken by the character played by him, he should not be 
concerned about remembering and repeating them. Instead, he 
should try to feel as he believes his character would feel and to 
express the character's feelings as best he can, using his own choice 
of words. 

—When the group has finished discussing the first playing of the 
situation, some members of the group may suggest replaying the 
scene with reassignment of roles. As we suggested earlier, repeat- 
ing the scene with players in new roles usually results in new 
insights. 
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—The pupil most directly involved gains insight both from the role- 
playing and from the discussion which follows. Since the members 
have problems in common, others in the group will learn some- 
thing about themselves, too. While those playing roles are not 
always aware of this fact, usually each selects a particular role for 
the purpose of improving his understanding of his own problems. 

—The pupil who suggested role-playing should perform much as 
does a dramatic director in setting the stage for the scene and in 
preparing members for their parts. The counselor also assumes 
part of the director's role during the playing of the scene. Even 
here, he does not play the authoritarian role which we usually 
associate with the play director or drama teacher. Instead, he re- 
mains an understanding counselor who tries to assist any member 
who needs help in saying his lines so as to express his character's 

feelings. The counselor responds to the player's feelings and helps 
him state the feelings without concern about using the “right” 
lines. 


Role-playing in the classroom 


Children act out problem scenes in playing house or playing 
school, in acting out stories read to them or stories of their own 
creation. Rarely, if ever, are they aware of the social-adjustment 
values of their experiences. Teachers, too, may use the technique 
of role-playing problem scenes. In presenting the case for socio- 
drama in the classroom, Jennings wrote: 


The social laboratory conditions for sociodramatic learning which any 
classroom presents have the great advantage that children know what they 
do and say is not “for keeps” as it is on the strect, on the playground, or 
at home. Only in this laboratory setting can the child receive such training 
without at the same time receiving the hurts that real life situations may 
involve. In this setting, the immediate world consists of other learners like 
the learner in question who share with him the process of explanation, 
practice, discussion, and analysis, and who are not a judgmental audience. 
As the teacher employs sociodramatic technique, she aids the least articu- 
late child to show the life of the community as a whole as it touches him, 
and so he can see it, not alone, but with many others who are his class- 


mates,? 

The teacher interested in using sociodramatic techniques in the 
classroom should review the points presented on pages 316-18. He 
should also know that the teacher tends to have a less permissive 


7 Ibid., p. 278. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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relationship with his pupils than the counselor has with clients. 
This means that the pupils, at first anyway, may be inclined to 
say only those things which please the teacher. Such behavior limits 
the value of the sociodramatic experience for the pupils. As the 
teacher is able to help the children perceive him as an approach- 
able and tolerant person, he can enrich these sociodramatic expe- 
riences for pupils. 

Teachers, and counselors too, should always be conscious of their 
own limitations in helping pupils act out problem scenes. They 
should never force a pupil to describe a problem scene to be acted 
out with the assistance of classmates, or force him to play a role in 
acting out another pupil's story. In urging a youngster to partici- 
pate, a teacher may cause him to face problems which he is not yet 
ready to face. Where pupils participate voluntarily, this is not apt 
to be the case. We shall consider two such examples. 

Sally (a fourth-grader) brought her story-book doll collection to 
school for a hobby show. Unfortunately, one of her favorite dolls 
was broken during the show—and none of the pupils from her room 
saw it happen. Sally's teacher, instead of using the story they were 
coming to in the reading book, asked Sally whether she would like 
to make up a little play about her misfortune. Sally said she would 
if the other pupils would help her. The pupils and the teacher 
helped Sally decide what should go into the play; then they out- 
lined the scenes. The opening scene was the one in which Sally 
discovered her broken doll. Subsequent scenes carried her right 
through to the point where she had saved enough money to pur- 
chase a replacement for the broken doll. The play covered a num- 
ber of conflict scenes, including the one in which Sally demanded 
that her classmates help her find the culprit and make him pay for 
the doll. This scene also showed how, when they could not identify 
the person who had broken the doll, Sally came to accept the idea 
that her classmates were not responsible and that therefore they 
should not be expected to help pay for her loss. Though they did 
not do everything she wanted them to do, she learned that the 
pupils were interested in her and her welfare. As a consequence, 
she was able to accept her loss in a more mature way. 

Clarence, a high school senior, faced a very different problem 
with which his senior speech class helped him. At this time, they 
were giving speeches about the problems that seniors face upon 
leaving high school. Several days before the teacher assigned the 
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speeches, Clarence had applied for a new part-time job and had had 
a rough time in the interview. As a consequence of this unhappy 
experience, he chose to talk about the problem of finding a job. 


However, he built most of his speech around this one job interview. 
He was bitter about the experience, and he had serious doubts as 
to whether he would obtain a decent job w 
high school. 

When Clarence finished his speech, the teacher pointed out that 
sometimes it helps to see how someone else would perform under 
similar circumstances. Then the teacher described how role-playing 


hen he graduated from 
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makes that possible. Clarence said he would like to have one of his 
classmates volunteer to play his part so that he could play the part 
of the interviewer and see what one of the other fellows would do 
in talking to the unreasonable employer he had met. After Clarence 
told how he had felt, what he had said and done, and described the 
behavior of the employer, he discovered that there were several 
things he could have done differently. He gained other ideas by 
playing the employer's role and by listening to suggestions from 
the class. 

Note that Clarence’s teacher was able to use sociodrama within 
the framework of the conventional aims of the course: acting out 
an employment interview scene might well have been appropriate 
speech training for these seniors even if Clarence’s problem had not 
arisen. 

As in Sally’s case, sociodrama can be used to resolve problems of 
working relations and pupil responsibilities which involve a number 
of the pupils. It can also be used to alleviate problems which many 
of the class experience—for example, pre-test fright. In every case 
the teacher should take cognizance of the pupil’s needs, the rela- 
tionship of the problem to his teaching field, and his professional 
qualifications. 


C Terminating group counseling 


During the first or second session, the group should agree on a 
starting and closing time for each session. Meetings held before and 
after school, as well as those held during school periods, should be 
scheduled and operated within defined limits. Pupils usually favor 
a regularly scheduled time and place. 

Eventually, the pupils will have talked about all the problems 
which they care to discuss. They should terminate the counseling 
sessions at that point. However, a very strong “in-group” or “we” 
feeling develops. The members find strength and security in the 
group to an extent that they sometimes avoid terminating counsel- 
ing. When the counselor believes this is occurring, he should re- 
spond to these feelings as he would to other feelings. Thus, he 
helps pupils face the problem of breaking a satisfying personal 
relationship. 

Only the individual member can know when he has reached the 
point where he can finish working out his problems by himself. 
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Probably all members will not reach that point at the same time. 
Should the group decide to break up before all of them feel they 
can go on alone, it is up to those who need more help to decide 
for themselves which of the other possibilities are best suited to 
their needs. They may seek help through individual counseling, 
they may join another group, or they may add members to their 
group. a . 

In any case, the group does not make the decision to terminate 
sessions on the basis of a majority vote, but rather by considering 
the needs of everyone. Many times new members are added as the 
old ones drop out, so that the group is not called upon to make a 
group decision on this issue. 


(| Making notes 


The basic principles discussed in Chapter 13 under the topic, 
“Making Notes,” apply in group counseling except that the multi- 
plicity of duties makes it more difficult for the counselor to take 
notes in a group session than in an individual one. A running 
account of what participants say is the acceptable procedure in both 
types of counseling. What each person says affects what others say. 
Therefore, the account should identify who said what. The method 
of numbering all the persons in the circle and then recording num- 
bers instead of names simplifies the recording process and makes it 
easier to review the nature of the participation pattern. 

A description of each individual's progress, made alter the session 
is finished, is also very useful. After all, group counseling stresses 
individual growth; therefore, it is reasonable to note evidence of 
such growth. For some, increased participation is in itself evidence 
of growth; for others, it is the nature of the participation which in- 
dicates growth. What the individual says and how he says it are both 
important to the counselor in studying the individual's progress. 

The counselor may supplement his notes by running accounts 
made by the pupils. Before the group decides to use this technique 
to help the counselor keep a record of what is happening, the coun- 
selor should consider its effect on the counseling process. Such note- 
taking can cause the pupils to perceive the relationship as a coun- 
selor-centered one. It may also interfere with discussion in the 

group. Every pupil should recognize that obtaining help with his 
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own problem and helping the other fellow with his, take precedence 
over the note-taking process. Some pupils will be able to help keep 
notes; others will find it distracting. The latter should not try to 
keep a record of discussion. 

Another technique which the counselor can use to supplement 
the notes which he himself takes is a personal diary which the pupil 
prepares for himself or to share with the counselor. The individual 
should write his diary entry independently, as soon as possible after 
the session. Some groups use the last few minutes of the session for 
writing the diary. Each person's notes also may include descriptions 
of any actions taken between sessions which the pupil believes to be 
significant, and the pupil's reactions to the group and the group 
process. 

Such diaries may serve two general purposes. They may help each 
pupil clarify his own personal gains, mecting by meeting, as well 
as help him evaluate his own progress over the long haul. ‘They may 
also be filed with the counselor after the counseling sessions have 
been terminated, and be used for research purposes. When the coun- 
selor uses these diaries for research purposes, he would do well to 
supplement these data with a tape recording of every session, in- 
cluding individual conferences with pupils. Moreover, he may wish 
to have each pupil maintain a diary for a period several months 
after he has terminated counseling. Sometimes very significant be- 
havioral changes occur during this period immediately following 
counseling. 

Recording the full session on tape or disc holds possibilities both 
for research and for playback to the group. It may also be used to 
supplement interview notes. Playback to the group aids members 
in reliving their experiences and provides them with a basis for 
evaluating the significance of the group experience for them. If the 
counselor suggests use of this technique for evaluation purposes, it 
may produce negative results. If as a consequence of recording the 
pupils feel that they must perform well to please the counselor, the 
use of this technique will impair his effectiveness. As always, evalu- 
ation of process should come from within the group membership. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 

A. Arrange to record an extra-class activity meeting. Evaluate this session 
in terms of the principles presented in this chapter. Tell how this 
activity meeting differed from a group counseling session. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 


1. Hinckley, Robert G., and Hermann, Lydia, Group Treatment in Psy- 
chotherapy, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1951. Here a 
psychiatrist and a social worker have done an excellent job of describ- 
ing (in nontechnical language) the nature of group therapy. To clarify 
theoretical principles, they have presented well-chosen case materials. 

a. How do these two writers define the therapist's role? 
b. How do they define the client's role in the therapy process? * 

. Jennings, Helen H., “Sociodrama as Educative Process,” Chapter 16 in 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1950. Dr. Jennings explains how an elementary school 
teacher can use sociodrama in helping his pupils assist one another in 
solving their problems. Her understanding of both the classroom set- 
ting and the use of sociodrama in the schools makes this reference a 
very valuable one for teachers. 

a. How can the teacher introduce sociodrama in the classroom? 

3. Joel, Walter, and Shapario, David, “Some Principles and Procedures 
for Group Psychotherapy,” Journal of Psychology, 29:77-88, January 
1950. The writers have stated the principles underlying group therapy 
clearly and briefly, in language meaningful to laymen. 

a. What criteria should the counselor use in selecting group members? 

4. Rogers, Carl R., Client-Centered Therapy, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1951. Chapter 7, “Group-Centered Psychotherapy,” written by Nicholas 
Hobbs, not only helps teachers and counselors become acquainted with 
the nature and practice of group therapy, but it also presents some 
ideas which teachers can adapt to use in classrooms. The author has 
integrated with the presentation of theory well-chosen case material 
and client reactions to therapy. 

a. How does Hobbs decide who should be included in a therapy 
group? 

b. Why do some clients talk more freely in group therapy than in 
individual therapy? 


n 


SUGGESTED FILMS 


1. Activity Group Therapy, 50 minutes, Columbia University Press, 1950. 
This film was produced by the Jewish Board of Guardians under the 
supervision of S. R. Slavson. It shows how a therapist worked with emo- 
tionally disturbed ten- and eleven-year-old boys. Since the producers 
used hidden cameras in making this film over a two-year period, teach- 
ers and counselors can see the operation of a real group and the changes 
brought about in the individual members. 

a. How did the therapist in this film define his role? How is this like 
the counselor's role, as defined in this chapter? Cite at least one 
example of each similarity or dissimilarity. 

b. Which situations would you have found most difficult to handle? 
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2. Role Playing in Human Relations Training, 25 minutes, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1949. This film was sponsored by the National 
Training Laboratories in Group Development and produced by Educa- 
tional Film Productions. This excellent training film shows when and 


how to use role-playing, and reviews skills needed by those playing 
roles. 
{ a. Make an outline of suggestions which the teacher may apply to 
$ sociodrama in the classroom. 


]5 | croup 
ACTIVITIES IN 
THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


jour guidance is concerned with those school activities in 

which youngsters obtain special information for their own 

personal use in solving their problems. Most group guidance 
experiences are obtained with the help of teachers outside of their 
regular classes; a few of them are acquired in special classes such 
as the occupations or vocational guidance course and the study 
skills course. 

In many ways the group guidance experience is similar to that of 
group counseling. A friendly, permissive emotional climate is essen- 
tial in both. Leaders and counselors encourage members of both 
types of groups to assume responsibility for defining what they can 
expect from one another and from their leader or counsclor. Pupils 
soon realize that they can say what they think; they know that the 
group will respect an individual's suggestions. 

Nevertheless, group counseling and group guidance do not usually 
provide pupils with identical experiences. Whereas counseling 


= 
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groups tend to focus attention on the private lives of individual 
members, guidance groups tend to focus their attention on more 
general social issues which have significance for their individual 
members. Group guidance represents an instructional rather than a 
counseling experience. Guidance groups assemble to obtain infor- 
mation, to exchange ideas, to learn more about working in groups, 
and (though pupils may not be aware of this objective) to obtain 
socializing experiences. By the very nature of the issues discussed, 
the members of a guidance group do not tend to become so person- 
ally involved as do the members of counseling groups like those 
described in Chapter 14. 

The section, “Qualifications of the Professional Counselor,” in 
Chapter 12 described minimum professional training and back- 
ground for the school counselor. If he is doing group counseling, he 
should also have special course work in group counseling theory and 
supervised practice in group counseling. This specialized training is 
desirable for group guidance leaders too, but it is not essential. 
Effective teachers who are familiar with the literature in child 
growth and development, mental hygiene, group guidance tech- 
niques, group dynamics, and principles of guidance may provide 
excellent leadership in such groups. Obviously, a knowledge of the 
world of work and an understanding of techniques for using occu- 
pational information would be essential background for leaders of 
some of the most frequently used secondary school groups. We are 
assuming, of course, that the teachers chosen for group work would 
be those whose classrooms are pupil-centered, and those who par- 
ticipate in child study groups or building guidance committees. 

If group guidance can be done by good teachers who possess the 
compétencies set out in the last paragraph, how is it different from 
good teaching? It is not substantially different from pupil-centered 
teaching. In fact, the leader must use good teaching techniques. 
Not only must he present his ideas clearly but he must exhibit a 
personal interest in his pupils. He must be able to create the good 
personal relationships described in Chapter 3 and demonstrate an 
understanding of children and their needs, as described in Chap- 
ter 2. The techniques to be presented in this chapter are being used 
daily by teachers who help their pupils with problems that require 
services beyond the “call of duty” in the classroom. 

Unfortunately, many teachers are expected to assume yesponsi- 
bility for group activities without the pre-service or in-service train- 
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ing which they need in order to do the job well. This chapter is 
designed to help teachers learn how to serve as leaders for guidance 
groups. It is also designed to assist the many school principals who 
are concerned about helping their teachers learn to provide these 
services. 

Among the teachers who do a good job with group guidance, 
principals often discover some who should be encouraged to sech 
specialized training in guidance if they are interested in becominy: 
counselors. Sometimes, also, there are teachers on the school stail 
who are already enrolled in guidance training programs. Group 
guidance activities may provide them with important experience 
which they want and need. 


(| The group leader 


Though group guidance has many things in common with group 
instruction, the teacher-leader should not conceive of his role as 
that of the typical classroom teacher who is responsible for dealing 
with specific academic issues and for maintaining an atmosphere in 
which the members of the group can study these issues. Guidance 
groups exist to provide students who elect to participate with an 
opportunity to examine issues of their own choosing and to improve 
their ability to function in groups. Usually members want to discuss 
issues which their regular class groups do not commonly consider. 

Inasmuch as the leader tries to help pupils define the issues which 
members wish to consider, he functions as does the counselor in 
group counseling. (Hence, the group guidance leader can use many 
of the techniques discussed in Chapter 14, especially in the following 
sections: “Forming Counseling Groups,” “Initiating Group Counsel- 
ing,” “The Individual’s Responsibility to the Group,” “Keeping the 
Discussion Going,” and “Acting Out the Problems.”) Like the coun- 
selor, the group guidance leader tries to help each pupil say what 
he needs to say. As pupils observe the leader's behavior in helping 
members, they, too, learn to help other members. The leader, there- 
fore, helps the group use all its resources, not only those of the 
leader. 

Unlike the counselor, the group guidance leader is inclined to 
respond more to a pupil’s need for information than to feelings 
which encourage the exploration of personal problems. But the 
leader should recognize that a pupil’s request for information may 
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reflect concern over what the facts may reveal. (On this subject, 
review the topic “Helping Pupils Use Information,” page 278 in 
Chapter 13 and page 313 in Chapter 14.) If the emotional climate 
in the group is right and if he is professionally qualified to do so, 
the leader in such situations may help the pupil discuss his feelings. 

The leader should be conscious of his professional limitations. 
To avoid becoming too deeply involved in pupils’ personal prob- 
lems, he should try to limit himself to helping pupils clarify what 
they want to say and define what they need to know. The leader 
should recognize that some pupils will have difficulty talking, and 
help them bring their questions and ideas before the group. When 
appropriate, he also should help these pupils discuss why they have 
difficulty talking. 

Sometimes the leader is tempted to probe into a pupil’s personal 
problems. Though it is appropriate for the leader to help the pupil 
discuss the personal problems which relate to the issue before the 
group, he should not probe for information about these personal 
problems. Such probing often results in forcing a pupil to face 
serious personal problems which he is neither ready nor able to 
attack. Instead the leader should simply help the pupil tell what 
he wants to tell, and help him clarify what he has difficulty saying. 
Since this problem may involve the leader’s recognition of the need 
for a referral, the topic “Referrals” in Chapter 13 (page 276) is 
pertinent here. 

In the final analysis the professional competencies of the leader 
and the needs of the pupils will determine whether the pupils ex- 
perience group guidance or group counseling in any given situation. 
Even though the group guidance techniques described in this chap- 
ter do not ordinarily result in the examination of the pupils’ more 
serious personal problems, each member should leave the session 
feeling that his problems have received personal consideration. He 
should feel that he can use the ideas he believes apply to him and 
that he can ignore the others. 


(| Organizing guidance groups 
When pupils elect to join a group for reasons which are clear to 
them, they have already taken the first step toward organizing a 


good group. Even then all the members may not contribute to suc- 
cessful operation of the group. If, before the groups are organized, 
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the leader can discover pupils who are likely to interfere with the 
success of group guidance, he can avoid the problems which these 
pupils create. The extreme of cach of the following categories may 
create problems in a group: the very aggressive individual, the 
dominant person, the extremely shy, the emotionally disturbed, the 
one who is intolerant of other's views, the negative individual, and 
the one who is always seeking attention for himself. Several of the 
topics such as “Initiating Group Counseling,” discussed in Chapter 
14 apply here too; the principles considered in the section “Form- 
ing Counseling Groups” are especially useful. 

When a teacher organizes a group which he has initiated, he 
should select, from among those pupils who want to join it, the ones 
who fit into the group as a whole. He should obtain the best pos- 
sible over-all picture of each individual and then try to forecast how 
the group will react to each one and how each one will react to 
the group. 

If staff members encourage pupils to organize groups to meet 
pupils’ needs, and if the pupils know the channels through which 
they must go, they will take the initiative in organizing some of 
the kinds of groups described in this chapter. Some groups may 
organize as a result of a teacher's suggestions, others may grow out 
of class or extra-class activities, and still others may result from the 
pupils’ out-of-school experiences. 


(| Groups for educational planning 


When the Maxwell Senior High School curriculum committee 
made its recommendations on course offerings to the staff, Pearl 
Lewis, who taught science, said, “While I feel that the committee 
has done a good job, and I am in favor of their recommendations, 
I think we are working on the wrong problem. I find that many of 
my students don’t know why they chose my courses. I have a hunch 
that many of them take courses only because their friends take 
them. Many don’t know what they want from school and probably 
those who do know aren’t taking the courses which will help them 
achieve their goals.” As it turned out many of the faculty agreed 
with Miss Lewis, and the staff decided to do something about the 
problem. 

A student-faculty committee was set up-—three teachers selected 
by the staff and three students selected by the Student Council—to 
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survey the student body in order to determine what elective courses 
the students felt they needed and why. After the faculty decided, 
partly with the aid of the committee report, what courses the school 
should offer, the committee went to work again: this time they 
developed a new registration procedure and a handbook. The course 


FIGURE 25 Registration Card 


REGISTRATION CARD Date 


Name 
Address 
Attended, = Sool 


ast year Grade 


Vocational goals: _________ | Subjects: 

1. 
Educational goals: 3, 

4. 

S, 
Extra-class activities: 6.— 
i If it were offered, I would take: 
ae 
4. 


Signature of Teacher Signature of Parent 


offerings, extra-class activities, and registration procedure were de- 
scribed in the handbook. Special student subcommittees helped 
with both the survey and the writing of the handbook. 

As part of this plan, the students had an opportunity to name 
their first and second choices of teacher-advisers. On the basis of 
these choices, the principal assigned each student to a teacher- 
adviser. Then each adviser planned one or more group meetings. 
In addition to distributing handbooks, at the group meetings ad- 
visers attempted to answer a basic list of questions: 


—Why are we making all this fuss about a new registration plan? 
—What should our students expect from a high school education? 
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—What should they take into account in selecting their courses? 

—Why should they select extra-class activities when they are making 
plans for the next school year? 

—What steps should they follow in registering? 


These questions usually caused the students to raise other questions 
and to discuss classes being offered and extra-class activities. Since 
individual conferences were also a part of the plan, advisers sched- 
uled them during these meetings. 

Finally, the advisers distributed the “Registration Card” (see Fig- 
ure 25) and discussed it with their groups of pupils. This card 
stressed one of the unique features of the plan—the idea that stu- 
dents (with the aid of advisers) planned their entire school experi- 
ence; they selected both courses and extra-class activities in terms 
of their educational and vocational goals. In addition to setting 
the stage for the individual conferences, the group sessions demon- 
strated how students could help each other solve problems in groups. 


Student-faculty groups for program planning 

There are many small high schools in the United States today. 
Usually these have a considerable turnover in staff. Sometimes these 
schools begin the school year badly because there has been insuffi- 
cient planning by the staff to provide the courses which students 
need. Jack Rogers found himself in just such a situation when he 
reported as principal at Seaton High School in late August. He was 
surprised to learn that students had not selected their subjects and 
that his predecessor had not planned a daily class schedule. None 
of the other four teachers was due to arrive for several days. 

Rogers had read about a registration plan similar to the one de- 
scribed above, used in Maxwell High School. He mimeographed a 
description of it and distributed it to the staff for their considera- 
tion at their first meeting. After making a few minor changes in the 
plan, they accepted it. The next day, Saturday, the faculty met to 
work out plans to put their proposal into effect. At the beginning 
of this meeting each staff member named and described the courses 
which he was prepared to teach. After they agreed on the courses 
which they could offer, they decided to mimeograph their registra- 
tion procedures; this description of registration included the names 
of the courses required for graduation, a short description of each 
course which they could offer, the prerequisites and appropriate 
grade level for each course. 
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Next the staff planned their approach to the students. They de- 
cided to close school at 2:930, instead of 3:30, on the first two days 
in order to have extra time for individual conferences and for dis- 
cussing the problems which they might meet. They planned for 
regular classes to begin on the third day. 

Monday morning school began with a general assembly in which 
the principal presented the new plan and introduced the faculty 
to the students. Faculty and students spent the remainder of that 
forenoon in class groups in which the students discussed what they 
should expect from high school and what their future employers 
would expect them to have learned in high school. Several busi- 
ness leaders and two representatives from the nearby state employ- 
ment office met with these groups. The suggestions which they 
made to students were supplemented by the reactions of several re- 
cent graduates who also had been invited. 

‘The teachers devoted Monday afternoon to answering questions 
on courses and the considerations which should influence students’ 
choice of courses. They discussed at considerable length the rela- 
tionship between the choice of courses and the students’ educa- 


` tional and vocational goals. Every student was urged to discuss his 


course preferences with his parents. Of course, the teachers ex- 
plained that since the course list was at least twice as long as the 
school could staff, the administration would select, on the basis of 
students’ preferences, the electives which would be offered. 
Tuesday morning these preferences were collected on a form 
which had been mimeographed for the purpose, and they then were 
tabulated by the principal and several student assistants. While the 
principal worked out the schedule of classes Tuesday forenoon, 
each class discussed the purposes of the extra-class activity program, 
the activities in which they wished to participate, and the re- 
sponsibilities of the student council. Then they elected their class 
officers and their representatives to the student council. Just before 
lunch each class was given an opportunity to select a topic for a 
forum discussion. Teachers urged them to select a topic which they 
would not expect to be able to discuss in their regular classes. This 
opportunity was provided in order to acquaint students with the 
guidance possibilities of the student forum. (The way in which 
these forums were eventually planned and administered is detailed 
in the section “The Pupil Forum,” page 345.) After lunch each 
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group conducted its forum and discussed plans for having other 
similar forums. ; 

Finally, the principal provided each teacher with a daily sched- x 
ule. The schedule set aside for two of the teachers a period for t 
supervising students who supplemented the school’s course offer- 
ings with correspondence courses.' (However, only those students 
who had previously done “C” work or better in the subject-matter 
area were permitted to take these correspondence courses.) 

After students were given a chance to discuss their questions, they 
selected their courses with the assistance of their teacher. Classes 
began the next day. Students were permitted to make course changes 
at any time during the next three days providing their parents ap- 
proved the change. f 

After school on Tuesday afternoon Rogers met with the new 


student council. At this meeting they elected their officers, elected sy 

i 
a faculty sponsor, and defined several things they wanted to accom- 
plish during the school term. 


This procedure not only helped students select their courses more 
carefully than they had previously, but also encouraged them to 
think about their educational goals. It also helped the te 
the students become acquainted with each other. F 
same goals were accomplished through spring reg 
year. Hence, school got off to 


achers and 
ortunately, these 
istration the next 
a much better start the next fall. 


A study skills group 


Later Jack Rogers met Clarence Petrie, counselor in a consider- 
ably larger rural high school, and told Petrie about his experic 


nes y 
in opening school. By the middle of the semester, Pet 


rie had organ- 
ized a guidance group, consisting of the twenty-five seniors who 


planned to attend college. They explored college plans and evalu- 
ated colleges. Petrie supplemented the group sessions with indi- 
vidual conferences. 

In these conferences he discovered that most of these students 
wanted to attend the state college thirty-four 
that these students were worried about their 
the college, for many of those friends had h 


miles away. He found 
friends’ experiences at 


ad great academic dif- | 
1 The principal arr 


anged for students to take such co 
sion service of the st 


ten: vA 
urses through the exten ' 
ate university. 
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ficulty. Since English seemed to be one of the major problems, 
Petrie sought the help of Jane Rowe, who taught senior English. 
Mrs. Rowe knew the professor in charge of freshman English at the 
state college; through him she learned of many things which she 
could do to help these seniors. The second semester the principal 
assigned the twenty-five students to a special English section taught 
by Mrs. Rowe. 

Further study of this problem through a follow-up survey of 
college failures from the school revealed that students needed help 
with study skills, especially reading. Since Petrie had special train- 
ing in reading instruction, the principal asked him to help the 
group with the study skills problem. By scheduling one period be- 
fore the first regular class and another during an activity period, 
the principal arranged for these students to spend two periods a 
week with Petrie. To their first session, which was held on a Satur- 
day morning, he invited graduates of the high school who were 
freshmen and sophomores at the state college. These former stu- 
dents helped the group get started on their project by telling them 
about the things which they had had to learn the hard way. 

Following this session, the seniors selected and organized a series 
of topics. Discussion of a topic was combined with observation and 
application: when, for example, they read about creating an atmos- 
phere for concentration, each one observed at least one other stu- 
dent while he prepared an outside assignment. He would appear at 
another’s desk and make notes on what he saw—or he would drop 
over to another fellow’s house to see where he did his studying. 
The group discussed their observations at one of their regular group 
meetings. 

When these seniors studied the use of the library, they arranged 
for the librarian to answer questions. Then they did a library as- 
signment for one of their regular classes and discussed in the group 
the problems they encountered. They also visited the state college 
library and did a library assignment there. When they studied the 
topic, “Making Notes,” they took notes in several classes. ‘Then they 
invited each instructor to criticize their notes on an individual 
basis. They pooled these suggestions in a group meeting. When 
they worked on planning a study schedule, they planned their own 
study schedules and then discussed them. The other topics which 
they studied were: reading scientific literature, reading for fun, 
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reviewing for examinations, taking examinations, writing term re- 
ports, finding and using tutors, and special student personnel serv- 
ices provided on the state college campus. 

In addition to individual conferences which the seniors used to 
supplement the group sessions on study skills, Petrie helped some 
of the group with special reading problems. He also helped each 
student select the courses for his first semester of college work, thus 
motivating the student to do some thinking about his educational 
goals and helping him to review his academic strengths and weak- 
nesses in terms of the courses available to him at the state college. 

The group which Clarence Petrie organized to help seniors im- 
prove their study skills accomplished that purpose and more too. 
It revealed the students’ need for special work in English which 
Mrs. Rowe provided through a semester's work in a special section. 
It also motivated many of these seniors to examine their long-term 
educational plans. 


(| Groups for study of occupations and colleges 
Learning on the job 


Gene Hill had quite a different experience with another group 
of seniors. Even though he had his Master’s degree in guidance, he 
taught four classes of mathematics and one class in vocational guid- 
ance. The vocational guidance course was an elective for seniors: 
the first semester the students studied themselves, the jobs which 
were of interest to each, and techniques for obtaining a job. (This 
program involved some testing.) The course also provided for study 
by each student of at least one job in the community. 

Studying jobs in the community resulted in Hill’s developing a 
second semester work-experience program for fourteen of the eight- 
een seniors. Before the first semester was over, the fourteen seniors 
were placed in appropriate jobs with work periods adapted to their 
class schedules. The principal had made arrangements for Hill to 
make regular visits to seniors on the job. In addition to receiving 
his individual supervision, they received help from their employer 
and attended a seminar which met for two hours one evening a 
week. They devoted the seminar time to discussing techniques they 


h. 


i of your work. If you are in school, tell what you are preparing to do. 
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had learned on the job and to raising questions about the prob- 
lems they met. Frequently they role-played problem scenes with 
which they wanted help. 


Follow-up studies 


Hill’s experience with the students who were learning on the job 
resulted in their initiating another group guidance activity. As these 
fourteen seniors worked together, they became concerned about how 
recent high school graduates were doing. They decided that a care- 
ful follow-up study of recent graduates would provide them with 
a realistic picture of what might lie ahead for themselves. 

The group initiated the follow-up study by preparing a plan 
which they presented to the entire senior class. At a special meet- 
ing of the class they discussed every step of the plan and the respon- 
sibilities to be assumed by each class member. Students who pre- 
sented the plan felt that it could not succeed without full co-opera- 
tion from every senior. After the seniors had approved the plan, 
each senior selected the names of alumni from the two previous 
graduating classes whom he would follow up. Since each senior se- 
lected only those alumni whom he knew personally, he also assumed 
responsibility for obtaining the current addresses for everyone on 
his list. In their English class the next day the seniors wrote the fol- 
lowing paragraphs which everyone incorporated in his personal 
letter: x 


Our senior class has decided to try to find out what recent graduates 
are doing now. We feel that your answers will give us the best possible 
picture of what we can expect when we graduate. I chose you because I 
felt we knew one another well enough so you would make a special effort 
to answer my letter. I know we can count on your help. 

Attached to this letter you will find a page on which I wish you would 
write your answers to our questions. You will also find enclosed an ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 

All the answers will be summarized by two seniors whom we have 
chosen because we felt they would do a good job and not tell anyone any- 
thing they learned about any individual. We want frank answers. We are 
sure you can trust these two seniors. Please do this task for us today. 


The following questions were included in the questionnaire at- 
tached: 


1. What are you doing now? If you are working, describe the nature 
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How did you decide to do what you are doing now? 

- If you have a job, tell how you obtained it. 

What is the starting annual salary for jobs like the one you have? 

. What do most people in jobs like yours earn after one year? 

. Do you hope to make your career in this work? 

. If you are neither in the job in which you expect to make your 
career nor studying for it, how do you hope to get into that work? 

. Among the many things which you might have learned in high 
school, which would be most helpful for you to know now? 

g. If you could turn the clock back to the second semester of your 

senior year, what would you do differently? 

10. Where do you work? 

11. Where do you receive your mail? 

After the graduates had returned the questionnaires, Hill helped 
the two students chosen for the job develop a plan for summarizing 
the data. When they had completed their summary, they made an 
oral report to the senior class and filed a written report in the 
library. 

Not only did this study provide the seniors with useful informa- 

y yi 
tion on entry jobs; it also caused them to think seriously about 
their own futures. Moreover, the plan provided valuable informa- 
tion which other students and the faculty used. 


Career clubs 


In almost every school we find teachers working with informal 
student groups such as the mathematics club, the art club, the sci- 
ence club, and the industrial arts club. Often these groups form 
around the teacher of a favorite subject. Occasionally pupils seek 
out a teacher who has a hobby which coincides with their own: such 
might be the case with a photography club in a school in which 
there is no photography course. 

Special study in the subject of their choice, though interesting for 
club members, is not in itself sufficient. Also worth while is special 
study of the jobs which have a direct relationship to the subject. 
One caution: all too frequently teachers emphasize only white- 
collar jobs. 

Since all the students who enjoy study in the subject will not 
want to pursue vocational or professional preparation in the field, 
advisers should help their students explore the avocational as well 
as the vocational outlets related to the subject. 


Dip 


~- 
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Career days 

Guidance workers use the term “career days” * to describe time 
set aside for student workshop sessions on the study of jobs just as 
they also use the term “career clubs” to describe groups discussed 
in the previous section. Guidance workers can plan career days to 
accomplish part of what the career clubs accomplish. There is a 
risk, however, of planning these days so that they will serve the 
students on a comparatively superficial level. Only through careful 
planning and follow-up work with the students can guidance work- 
ers make these experiences worth while for students. And even then, 

2Gertrude Forrester, Methods of Vocational Guidance, D. C. Heath, Boston, 


1951. Chapter 13 in this volume will be helpful to those who sponsor career 
days. 
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unfortunately, students frequently obtain inaccurate information 
about occupations. 

Students should have an active part in planning career days. 
Probably the task can be done best by a student-faculty committee. 
Once the committee has completed the planning of career days, 
time in classes should be set aside for teachers to help students 
select the workshop sessions which they will attend and to help 
them define specific questions. Usually the committee makes pro- 
vision for a general meeting of students in which a guest consultant 
discusses the general problem of choosing a vocation. Then smaller 
sessions meet to work with other consultants. 

After a student-faculty committee has made the general plans 
for the career days and selected the consultants, there is still much 
“Jeg work” to be done. Even though the committee polls the stu- 
dents to discover their job interests prior to the selection of con- 
sultants, it must repeat the poll to determine what sessions the 
students will actually attend. And many students will also profit 
from individual counseling prior to the career days. Moreover, the 
committee must invite the consultants and brief them. Of course, 
there are always other persons, such as student chairmen, hosts and 
hostesses, whom the committee should instruct. Then there are the 
matters of publicity, room arrangements, and possible social events. 
Smaller schools have often enjoyed holding the affair with neigh- 
boring schools: in that event they frequently include a dinner and 
school dance in the day’s program. . 

The workshop sessions should be chaired by students. In a one- 
hour session the guest speaker or consultant should probably de- 


vote not more than fifteen or twenty minutes to a lecture. This 


allows him enough time to give an overview of the job, to describe 
how one is trained for it, to explain how an applicant obtains his 
first position, and how it fits into a family of jobs. It also gives the 
students a chance to warm up to the consultant. Prior to the meet- 
ing, students should have formulated questions which they will ask 
immediately following the lecture. Otherwise, the consultant may 
feel that he must lecture for the rest of the period. Students who 
have been prepared for the conference will keep the consultant 
busy the remainder of the hour. A final summary by the student 
chairman ties the session together and provides the consultant with 
an opportunity to correct any false impressions the chairman and 
group may have received from the discussion. 


| 
| 
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When the day is over, there is still need for follow-up work with 
consultants and pupils. The committee must send letters of ap- 
preciation to the consultants and make provision for evaluation of 
the program by the students. Much of what career days should 
achieve will not come to pass if students do not have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and evaluate the program. Teachers should set 
aside class time to help pupils evaluate and analyze what they 
learned. They should also help pupils define others questions and 
learn how they can find the answers. Sometimes pupils can answer 
these questions by reading carefully chosen pamphlets and books. 
At other times they will profit by referral to appropriate persons or 
agencies in the community. Some pupils require the help of a well- 
trained counselor to make objective self-appraisals, to clarify their 
values and goals, and to plan a training program which will help 
them achieve their goals. 


College days 


Many schools hold another type of workshop for students, which 
can be organized much as career days are organized. Like career 
days, this activity is primarily for senior high schools. While this 
workshop is labeled “college days,” it usually provides students with 
an opportunity to obtain information from representatives from all 
types of post-high-school institutions. Usually the representative 
from each institution has an opportunity to meet in groups all the 
pupils who show an interest in attending his institution. It is also 
a common practice for representatives to schedule individual con- 
ferences for students. 

Since college days have so much in common with career days, 
we shall consider here only a brief outline of the steps in planning 
such a workshop: I 


—A student-faculty committee should be selected by the faculty 
and/or the principal and the student council. This committee 
should assume general responsibility for the workshop. The chair- 
man should maintairt a record of the schools and colleges which 
agree to participate in the program. The committee should poll 
the student body to determine their interest in a college days work- 
shop, and to discover the representatives whom individual pupils 
wish to meet. If an institution does not volunteer to attend and if 
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students do show an interest in that institution, the committee 
should report that to the institution so that representatives may 
arrange to attend. 

—After setting the date for the workshop, the committee should 
notify the school and college representatives of the date and the 
approximate number of students each can expect to see. The com- 
mittee must also schedule space for the representatives. 

—If there is to be a speech at the general session which opens the 
conference, the committee should select the speaker, invite him, 
and brief him for his assignment. Usually the speaker stresses cri- 
teria for pupils to apply in selecting a school or college. He may 
also suggest special questions which they may ask of institutional 
representatives. 

—The committee must select student leaders and instruct them. 

—Some high schools make it a regular practice to invite recent grad- 
uates of their high school who are attending or have attended the 
institutions participating in the workshop. Some schools also in- 
vite parents to attend the workshop. 

—Teachers and counselors should help students who plan to attend 
college formulate the questions for which they will seek answers. 
These questions usually will deal with admission requirements, 
costs, vocational and professional training offered, work oppor- 
tunities, and housing. 

—After the college days workshop, the committee should seek the 
assistance of pupils, staff, and representatives in evaluating the 
workshop. Finally, the committee should recommend changes tor 
improving the next college days workshop and describe follow-up 
work in which pupils should participate if they are to reap the 
full benefit of the workshop. 


So far we have considered the advantages of career days and col- 
lege days. They also have disadvantages. Obviously, they must be 
carefully planned and staffed to produce good results. Even then 
consultants will have personal loyalties to a trade, a profession, an 
employer, or an institution. Another disadvantage of career and 
college days is that the favorable publicity which accrues from these 
workshops tends to satisfy the public and many of the school staff, 
so that they are not motivated to improve their guidance program. 
Although these workshop experiences are valuable, they should not 
represent the total guidance program. 
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(| The vocations course 


Many schools which do little else in guidance set aside time in a 
required course for a vocational guidance unit, or teach a special 
vocations course.” 

Even before the child enters the junior high school, he usually 
visits several local industries with his class. Through these field 
trips he is taught about the products of local industries and the 
ways in which some citizens of the community earn a living. The 
elementary school pupil learns about occupations by reading biog- 
raphies and career books which he selects from his school or city 
library. 

Usually the pupil makes a more formal study of jobs after he 
enters the secondary schools. Many pupils have this experience in 
the ninth grade. Other pupils study occupations in either the elev- 
enth or twelfth grade. Whenever the school presents the material, 
the teacher should of course adapt it to the maturity of the pupils. 

Most ninth-grade pupils are not ready to study specific jobs or 
to make vocational choices. They are ready to study the major 
sources of employment in their region and to learn about the job 
families in these industries. They should learn about living condi- 
tions and recreational opportunities in the area, too. They are ready 
at this stage to discuss what they hope to achieve in high school and ` 
to outline tentative plans beyond high school. 

In such a vocations course ninth-graders should develop an edu- 
cational plan * for their last three years of high school. The plan 
should include their tentative educational goals, a note about their 
vocational goals, a list of subjects they wish to take each year, and 
a list of extra-class activities in which they want experience. 

Since pupils’ goals change from year to year, naturally, their edu- 
cational plans will have to be changed too. As pupils’ goals change, 
teachers and counselors should help them reflect on why they 
originally chose these goals and why they change them. 

For the ninth-grade pupil to achieve what has been outlined 
above, he certainly must study himself. More self-study will be nec- 

3 Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information: Its Nature 
and Use, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1951. Chapters XIV and XV deal 
with pertinent issues for the teacher responsible for a vocations course. 

+ Leslie L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary Schools, American Book, 


New York, 1950. Chapters IIT, IV, and V would be very useful to workers who 
want information about the educational plan. 
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essary when he thinks of himself in terms of specific jobs. This is 
what he will do in a vocations course designed for upper classmen, 
or in a special unit which is included in some required course for 
upper classmen. Even the upper classman may do well to study 
himself in terms of job families. Few American youth select one 
job and work in it throughout their lives. It is important, therefore, 
that the pupil not only learn a great deal about the few jobs which 
appeal to him most but that he learn about other related jobs. 

Since we shall devote the next chapter to the study of techniques 
for learning about jobs, and since at the beginning of this chapter 
we discussed the setting for effective group guidance, we. need con- 
sider here only the course outlines. 


NINTH-GRADE VOCATIONS COURSE OUTLINE 


1. The educational opportunities provided in the school 
1.1 Special curricula offered and courses included in each . 
1.2 Extra-class activities offered; others which can be made available 
1.3 Student participation in school policy formation 
2. Definition of expectations from high school 
. Study and development of the educational plan 
. The major sources of employment for graduates of the school 
4.1 The products produced 
4.2 The working conditions in each industry 
4.3 Living conditions in the area in which workers live 
4-4 Kinds of workers employed in each industry 
5. Study of one job family which appeals to the pupil most 


He °° 


TWELIFTH-GRADE VOCATIONS COURSE 


1. A study of self in terms of past experiences, both school work and job 
experience 
1.1 Analysis of jobs and courses which the student liked best 
1.2 Analysis of jobs and courses in which he did very well 
1.3 Analysis of jobs and courses which he disliked 

_ 1.4 Analysis of jobs and courses in which he did poorly 
1.5 Study of jobs and courses he avoided and reasons for avoiding 
them 

2. Identification and analysis of job preferences (use of interest inven- 
tories as well as independent analysis of stated interests) 

8: Study of jobs and job families which seem to appeal to the student 
most 
3-1 Finding and studying occupational information 
3-2 Identifying the basic requirements for the jobs 
3-3 The nature of the training program 
3-4 The nature of the entry jobs 


x 
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4. The major sources of employment in the region 
4.1 The jobs currently held by recent graduates 
4.2 Other sources of employment in the region 
4.3 Opportunities for advancement 
4-4 Products made by these industries 
4-5 The working conditions on the job 
. 4.6 Living conditions of the workers 
5. Finding jobs 
5-1 Agencies for helping youth 
5-2 Characteristics about which employers seek information 
5-3 Applying for the job 
6. Selecting institutions for training beyond high school 
7. Planning in terms of military service 


If the staff concludes that they cannot offer separate yocations 
courses, they may use these course outlines in building comprehen- 
sive units which can be incorporated into required courses in grades 
g and 12. At some point early in pupils’ secondary school experi- 
ence, teachers should help them to make general educational plans. 
Just prior to their leaving high school, pupils should make rather 
specific educational and vocational choices. (Unfortunately, many 
young people drop out of school before they are mature enough to 
choose an occupation.) Usually students profit most from these vo- 
cations courses when they are supplemented by counseling. 


(| The pupil forum 

We recall that Seaton High School made provision for students 
to discuss in their classes topics of their own choosing. Though 
some educators urge that there be opportunities for this activity in 
regular classes, many teachers have not accepted this concept of 
teaching. Hence pupils find that there are topics which they would 
like to discuss but cannot in any of their classes. Schools can pro- 
vide opportunities for such discussion through forums which focus 
attention on pupils’ problems and function as do town hall meetings. 

But how can teachers provide pupils with this opportunity? First, 
they'can enlist the assistance of the students and faculty in creating 
a student-faculty committee which selects topics and participants 
for forums. Second, members of this committee can discuss the idea 
with such organized student groups as homeroom groups. Once they 
have accomplished these steps, the student-faculty committee can 
work out the details of the plan and revise it as evaluations sug- 
gest the need. 
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The way Charles Willis, the school counselor, carried out pupil 
forums in his school suggests how other schools may make similar 
plans. The student-faculty committee provided a pupil-forum ques- 
tion box for students to report questions which they wanted dis- 
cussed and to suggest the names of panel members who they thought 
could discuss each topic. The student-faculty committee studied the 
suggestions, selected the topics for discussion, and named the panel 
to lead each discussion. Then they advertised the forum programs 
in the school paper and on the school bulletin boards. Student mem- 
bers of the committee operated the booth from which they dis- 
tributed forum tickets: since the room available for forums held 
only fifty pupils, the first fifty pupils who requested tickets got them. 
On a number of occasions a forum topic was so popular that the 
committee elected to repeat it for those who could not attend the 
first program. 

Most of the discussions were led by panels of four or five pupils. 
Though the student-faculty committee reviewed all of the proposed 
questions that were related to the topic selected, and helped the 
members of the panel plan the presentation of the topic, the panel 
members were strictly on their own when they appeared at the 
forum. Usually each panel member took two or three minutes to 
analyze the issues as he saw them. After each of the panel members 
had made his presentation, the chairman threw the discussion open 
to the audience, which responded vigorously. Occasionally it was 
necessary to bring in a special resource person to answer questions 
or to tell the pupils where they might obtain help. Pupils recog- 
nized the topics as the ones they had suggested. They participated, 
listened, and behaved well because they felt that since the forum 
was theirs they wanted to make it work. Pupils got their own ques- 
tions answered, helped others answer their questions, and learned 
how peers solved similar problems. 


(| Dine and dance sessions 


In the pupil forums, students concerned themselves with a great 
variety of problems. Most of the problems, however, could be classi- 
fied in one of these three categories: educational planning, voca- 
tional planning, or social adjustment. 

Dine and dance sessions were closely related to the forums de- 
voted to topics on social adjustment. These parties were planned 


od 
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to help students learn how to dance and how to act at a formal 
dinner party which also involved dancing. 

One such session began when, as adviser for the junior class, 
Bernice White, the home economics teacher, helped the junior prom 
committee plan this most important of all school parties. The year 
before, the juniors had treated the seniors to a good dinner and a 
well-planned dance. The only trouble was that many of the stu- 
dents did not have a good time. Too many of them were too con- 
cerned about “doing the wrong thing” to enjoy the banquet, and 
so few knew how to dance that the sequel to the dinner was a fail- 
ure. This year students wanted either to do something different or 
to learn to enjoy the type of party held the previous year. The two 
upper classes finally developed the “dine and dance parties” as prep- 
aration for the prom itself, While at first these parties were open 
only to juniors and seniors, eventually they included freshmen and 
sophomores. 

Whenever any group made plans which met the following speci- 
fications, they could schedule a dine and dance party with Miss 
White: 


—At least four couples and not more than eight couples, among 
whom there were at least two boys and two girls who knew how 
to dance. 

—A planned menu, with responsibilities assigned for purchasing the 
food, preparing it, and cleaning up after the party. 

—The phonograph reserved and dance records selected. 

—A room approved for dancing scheduled with the principal, and 
arrangements made for its preparation and cleanup. 


Students understood that the parties were arranged to provide 
experience in the activities which are customary at a formal dinner 
and dance. They also understood that anyone could ask Miss 
White or students any question about what he should do. Here 
are some of the questions which pupils asked: 

“What is a fellow expected to do when he stops at the girl’s home 
to pick up his date?” 

“Once the places around the table have been selected, what 
should we do about getting seated?” 

“When do you use this spoon?” 

“What is the correct thing to say in inviting a girl to dance?” 
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“When and where is one expected to tip?” 

Thus, these students learned social graces which were very im- 
portant to them. Of course, Bernice White’s ability to make it easy 
to ask questions was no small part of the success of the group. 

Why is this activity labeled a group-guidance experience? It 
helped young people to solve problems which were important to 
them, and they learned to solve them through group activity. 


( Guidance in the homeroom 


The homeroom, at first glance, seems a natural place for many 
group guidance activities. It should be the place where pupils can 
do some of their assignments, improve their study skills, and discuss 
the types of problems which Willis’s students discussed in pupil 
forums. It should also be the basic unit in the school’s student- 
government organization. 

There are a number of reasons why the homeroom has often 
failed to provide the experiences for which it was intended, All too 
often the homeroom period is too short to accomplish anything sig- 
nificant. Frequently homeroom teachers neither have known what 
the school officials expected of them nor have known how to go 
about doing what they believed they should do. Sometimes teach- 
ers have no other contact with their pupils except during the few 
minutes of the homeroom period. 

However, Perkins Junior High School developed a successful 
homeroom plan which we can study. Homerooms had not always 
worked well at Perkins; as a matter or fact, they had functioned so 
poorly that the faculty asked the principal to appoint a staff com- 
mittee which would do one of two things: (1) provide a substitute 
for the homeroom which would take care of its administrative func- 
tions or (2) develop an improved homeroom plan. 

After the committee studied both alternatives they chose the sec- 
ond, and developed a plan which was approved by the faculty. 
This plan included the recommendations listed below. 


—That the homerooms be staffed by teachers who volunteer for 
the duty 


—That those teachers who volunteer for homerooms be assigned 
a proportionately lighter teaching load 
—That the pupils indicate their first and second choices for home- 
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room teachers and that the first choice be honored wherever pos- 
sible 

—That wherever possible a pupil should take two of his courses 
with the homeroom teacher 

—That pupils’ daily schedules be arranged so that they spend three 
periods, preferably three consecutive periods, with their home- 
room teacher 

—That the principal permit teachers to have two homeroom groups, 
one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon a 

—That the principal provide a training program for homeroom 
teachers 


Since teachers of agriculture, music, and industrial arts usually 
spent full time teaching in their major fields, the plan allowed 
pupils to take only one course instead of two with the homeroom 
teacher who taught these subjects; thus it was possible to honor 
pupils’ preferences without creating unduly heavy schedules for 
these teachers. Most homeroom teachers, however, were with their 
homeroom pupils for two classes and a homeroom period. These 
teachers usually had teaching combinations such as science and 
mathematics or social studies and English. 

When the class took a field trip, the half-day block was certainly 
convenient. This arrangement also made it easier for teachers to 
show the relationship between ideas taught in the two courses. 
Furthermore, teachers found it easier to become acquainted with 
their pupils, to give them remedial instruction in their subjects, to 
provide instruction for them in study skills, and to help them make 
educational plans. 

There was also time in the homeroom period to practice good 
procedures in business meetings, to conduct pupil forums, and to 
discuss the reports of the group’s representative to the student coun- 
cil. In other words, the pupils experienced many of the group ac- 
tivities for which homerooms are intended. 

Why did this homeroom plan work when so many have failed? 


—The pupils selected their homeroom teacher. Most of them got te 
work with their favorite teacher, who liked the arrangement too, 
since he was their choice. 


` —Teachers volunteered for the program and the principal allocated 


time for the work. 
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—An in-service training program helped the teachers make the pro- 
gram succeed. 

—The homeroom program met the pupils’ needs as they perceived 
them. 


(| The student council 


Throughout this chapter we have been concerned with students’ 
participating in the solution of their own problems. The student 
council is a natural technique for involving students in solving 
school problems. It is also a logical approach for teachers and ad- 
ministrators to use in helping pupils learn to function in groups. 

While everyone agrees that young people need student council ex- 
periences, some teachers and administrators have been so threatened 
by what seems the students’ “struggle for power” that they have not 
been able to work with the council effectively. Too many students 
elected to the council, on the other hand, have never known ex- 
actly what they were to do. They have found themselves caught be- 
tween the pressure for obtaining privileges for students and the 
administrator’s limits on their activities. Sometimes the council 
members are confused by their loyalties to opposing influences. At 
other times they feel they must fight for the best interests of those 
whom they represent. The battle for power results. 

Avoiding the struggle for power in the council does not solve 
the problem. Both the students and the faculty recognize the néces- 
sity for defining limits. It is best, therefore, for them to discuss this 
problem frankly and then set up machinery for solving it. Usu- 
ally a student-faculty committee can help solve the problem. This 
committee should study the problem and present recommendations 
to the faculty and student body for approval. When both groups 
have approved the recommendations, the principal should include 
them in student and faculty handbooks, and the student council 
should incorporate them into the constitution of the council. 

If the student-faculty committee has defined appropriate guides, 


council behavior should reflect the following characteristics and 
relationships: 


—Council members know what the school expects the council to do, 
and they know what to expect from one another. 
—Council members realize that they can speak their minds without 
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fear of reprisals. They trust and accept one another and their ad- 
visers. They also recognize the responsibilities which are associ- 
ated with each of their privileges. 

—The principal rarely, if ever, has to apply his veto power to coun- 
cil action. The students try not to put the principal “on the spot,” 
and he in turn tries not to embarrass them. 

—Students and faculty members frequently visit the council and 
bring problems to the council members. Council members feel 
that they are welcome, whenever an occasion requires that they 
meet with the faculty. 

—The student body knows about and is interested in what the stu- 
dent council is doing. The council reports to the student body 
regularly on council activities. 

~The council makes provision for evaluating their activities and 
for improving their effectiveness. 

—Students conduct school elections on a businesslike basis and the 
student body selects council members with great care. 

—The council makes provisions for spring elections so that outgo- 
ing council members can help new members organize the new 
council. 

—The adviser for the council is selected by the council and ap- 
proved by the faculty. 

—The council meets regularly and keeps accurate minutes of its 
meetings. 

—The council is affiliated with the regional, state, and national or- 
ganizations. 


Even though previous councils have defined general principles, 
it is still a good idea for the adviser to encourage the members of 
each newly elected council to consider how they will work together. 
In their organization meeting council members ask themselves ques- 
tions like these: 


—What are the main things we want to accomplish this year? 

—How do these problems relate to our responsibilities as they are 
defined in our constitution? 

—Should we suggest changes in the constitution? 

—What can we expect from one another in attacking these prob- 
lems? What special activities should we expect from our officers? 
What should we expect from our advisers? What can they expect 
from us? 
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—How do the other students feel about these issues which require 
our attention? How do the teachers feel about these issues? How 
can we enlist the help of students and faculty? How can we keep 
both groups informed? 

—How can we make it easier than it now is for students outside the 
council to get problems before the group? How can we make it 
easier for teachers to get problems before the group? 


(| Group dynamics 


As we have said, group leaders are concerned not only with help- 
ing young people answer their immediate questions, but also with 
helping youngsters learn to work effectively in groups. While pupils 
are debating issues and answering one another’s questions, they 
can also learn how to create a friendly and permissive group cli- 
mate. Learning to apply a knowledge of group dynamics helps them 
learn how to create this climate. 

Students can learn to study group effectiveness as they discuss 
their problems. As the members struggle with their problems, they 
usually can determine why they accomplish so much at some times 
and so little at other times. Of course, the consideration of their 
problems should take precedence over the study of group process. 
It is unlikely, however, that their deliberations will force them to 
choose between the two, for the latter will help them achieve the 
former with increased efficiency. 


Group methods for self-evaluation 


A thorough consideration of the place of evaluation in the study 
of the group process is inappropriate here. However, we will con- 
sider briefly what a group can do to identify the problems which 
seem to prevent members from achieving the experiences they seek. 

While guidance group members may agree on group goals, and 
may be able to change these goals as the need arises, it is very likely 
that there will be individuals in the group who need to define ad- 
ditional goals for themselves. The members of the group should 
consider, and discuss freely, both individual and group goals when 
they evaluate the success of the group guidance experience. 

There are two obvious places where the study of group process 
may be introduced: (1) during the first few sessions, when the mem- 
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bers are defining working agreements or operational rules, and (2) 
at some point when the members feel they are “bogged down.” In 
either case, the group should, of course, agree on the approach to 
be used and any specialized resource persons needed. 


The observer 


The group observer is a student specialist who studies what hap- 
P 
pens in the group with the hope that he will discover why things 
go well sometimes, why the group bogs down at other times. He 
keeps a running account of what happens. When the members re- 
8 PI 
quest a report, he tries to present his observations so as to encour- 
age the members to take positive steps for improving the group 
process. He looks for the answers to questions like these: 


—Were the members aware of what they were trying to accomplish? 

—What evidence do I find that suggests that they are either achiev- 
ing or failing to achieve their objectives? 

—Who contributed to the group discussion? How was the partici- 
pation distributed among the membership? What was the nature 
of the contributions (e.g., requesting information, giving informa- 
tion, challenging another's information, offering suggestions and 
advice, or clarifying issues)? 

—Did the members seem to understand one another? How did they 
feel about what was being accomplished in the group? (Data for 
the answers to these questions may be obtained from end-of-meet- 
ing reaction sheet, described below.) 

—How did they feel about one another? (Data may be obtained 
from end-of-meeting reaction sheet.) 

—How did the group make decisions on controversial issues? 

—How did the members respond to personal conflict within the 
group? Who helped to resolve the conflict? How did he resolve it? 

—What was the elected leader's role in the group? What other leader 
roles evolved? 

—What special roles did the leader assign to members for the pur- 
pose of studying the group process? How did the group accept 
these specialists? 

—How did the members seem to feel about the time devoted to 
evaluating the experiences of members in the group? 

—What did any members do to put into practice the changes recom- 
mended for improving group efficiency? 
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End-of-meeting evaluations 


An end-of-meeting reaction sheet can supplement the observer's 
report to the group. These sheets should be distributed by the 
observer at the close of a session and should be summarized by him 
for the group. He should urge members to say exactly what they 
think, and ask them not to sign the reaction sheets. When the 
members sense that they can afford to be frank and that the group 
uses their suggestions in trying to improve the group process, this 
technique can be a very useful one. The following set of questions 
has functioned well for this purpose: 


1. How did you feel about this session? 


It was one of the poorest meetings I have ever at- 
tended. 

It was just a little poorer than most meetings. 

It was like most meetings of this type. 

It was better than most meetings of this type. 

It was one of the best meetings I have ever at- 
tended. 


2. How did you feel about the others in the group? 


( ) aa 
( ) 1.2 
( ) 138 
( ) 14 
( ) 15 
( )2a 
( ) 22 
( ) 23 
( ) 24 
( ) 25 
É y 2.6 


They did not seem to be interested in what I had 
to say, but they were friendly to me. 

They listened to what I had to say, but I did not 
feel I was a part of the group. 

They listened to what I had to say. They also seemed 
to want me in their group. 

They were not interested in what I had to say. 
They were very interested in what I had to say. 
They also seemed to want me in their group. 

(If none of the above seems to apply, write your re- 
action here.) 


3- What did you like most about this session? 
4- What changes would you suggest for improving these sessions? 


The recorder 


The recorder is another student specialist in the group. He keeps 
a running account of what the group discusses: the issues on which 
there is agreement, those on which there is disagreement, and those 


hy 
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which the group identifies but does not examine. Like the observer, 
this student reports to the group whenever it calls upon him. How- 
ever, his report is quite different from that of the observer: while 
the recorder’s report stresses what the group accomplished, the ob- 
server's report attempts to explain how it was accomplished. Both 
of these students should receive special instruction with reference 
to their job responsibilities. The members of the group must per- 
ceive both recorder and observer as special servants of the group. 
Neither should become power figures in the group because of their 
special roles. 

Since pupils usually discuss problems of a more intimate nature in 
group counseling than they discuss in group guidance, the study 
of group process should be used cautiously with the counseling 
groups. In group counseling it may be better for the leader to help 
members express and examine their reservations about group suc- 
cess rather than to formalize the process through use of regular ob- 
server and recorder reports. Even in group guidance the leader 
should initiate the study of group effectiveness only upon the stu- 
dents’ requests for evaluation of group experiences. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 


Apply what you have learned in this chapter to the solution of the 
following problems: 


A. Suppose that less than one-third of the students from your school 
participate in the extra-class activities, and you have been made chair- 
man of the faculty committee to which the principal assigned the job 
of investigating the problem. 

B. You have been asked to organize a forum for parents who want to 
study how they can work more effectively with their children. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

1. Benne, Kenneth D., and Muntyan, Bazidar, Human Relations in Cur- 
riculum Change, Dryden, New York, 1951. Part 3 of this excellent book 
of readings on the group process is recommended. This part of the book 
‘is divided into three sections: (a) “The Nature of the Group,” (b) “Help- 
ing Groups to Improve Their Operation,” and (c) “Putting Group 
Methods to Work in the School.” 

a. Read the paper, “Functional Roles of Group Members,” by Benne 
and Sheats; then select a particular teachers’ meeting and study 
the roles which are being played by the members of your staff. 

b. How could you use the fifteen questions on pages 83 and 84 to 
help in a study of group efficiency? 
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2. Hoppock, Robert, Group Guidance: Principles, Techniques and Evalu- 
ation, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949. The writer has concerned himself 
with group guidance techniques in this practical book. At the same 
time, he has made a place for pertinent research findings. 

a. Explain how you could adapt his techniques for “Student Follow- 
up of Alumni” for use in your school. 
b. How may you involve your students in a survey of beginning jobs? 

3. Wittenberg, Rudolph M., So You Want to Help People, Association 
Press, New York, 1947. Wittenberg has presented interesting material 
in an easy style. Though he has selected many of his examples from 
experiences of youth leaders outside of the schools, teachers will find 
this book an excellent reference. The case material which he uses clari- 
fies many points which are pertinent for teachers. The entire book is 
recommended, but especially Chapters I and II. 

a. As you read these chapters, record the important principles which 
you learn in either of two columns: (1) the principles which you 


have applied Successfully, and (2) the principles which you have 
violated. 


16 | VOCATIONAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 


osr children cannot remember when they first said what 
M they would like to be when they grow up. Even in their 

play they assumed occupational roles. Sometimes they were 
cowboys, at other times policemen, firemen, doctors, nurses, store- 
keepers, actors, teachers, service station operators, carpenters, me- 
chanics, or mailmen. Whom they impersonated was determined 
by the breadth of their experience and the attitudes which they 
had toward the people in the jobs. As far as most youngsters can 
remember, they have speculated about success and recognition in 
adult jobs. 

Why is it, then, that so many adults are dissatisfied with their 
jobs? The answer might be that far too many of them failed to make 
satisfactory educational and vocational plans while they were still 
in school; later, when they recognized this mistake, they discovered 
that they lacked the training required for the positions to which 
they aspired. Then they found that they could not afford to quit a 
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job to seek more appropriate employment or to train for another 
position, especially since many of them were married and had fami- 
lies. Many who have fallen into this trap quit school before grad- 
uating from high school. Others graduated from high school and 
took the first job they were able to get without studying themselves 
and the jobs most appropriate for them. Some eventually quit their 
jobs to seek more appropriate employment, but without an under- 
standing of themselves and a knowledge of what they could do well; 
hence, they did not find satisfying jobs. 

Many of today’s youth will earn a living in occupations which 
are unknown to us now. Technological changes will force other 
workers to learn new job skills even though they remain in the 
same job. Therefore, a young person must not only make a careful 
vocational choice, but he must learn how to analyze job skills so 
that he may readily adapt himself to new job responsibilities. 

With the assistance of public school programs for adults, state 
employment services, and the guidance services and financial aid 
of the Veterans Administration, many of these workers can adapt to 
their new job assignments and find work which they can enjoy and 
do well. Many more of them would have achieved this goal earlier 
had they planned their future more carefully while they were in 
school. 


(| Self-appraisal 


As we said in Chapters 2 and 13, a student can be helped to un- 
derstand himself better only to the extent that he will allow him- 
self to be helped. Even when he wants to know more about him- 
self, all anyone can do is to help him define what he wants to know 
about himself, help him find the information which he recognizes 
that he needs, and help him clarify what it means for him. 

As students study themselves, most of them discover abilities and 
aptitudes of which they were not fully aware. At the least they dis- 
cover new relationships among various abilities and aptitudes, and 
frequently they also discover limitations which they never knew 
they had. Everyone can understand why students find it difficult to 
accept limitations or weaknesses which conflict with their percep- 
tions of themselves. Sometimes students also have difficulty in ac- 
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cepting strengths which conflict with their perceptions of them- 
selves. 

This was Steve's problem. He had always pictured himself as a 
good athlete, and he was. He had assumed that musical activities 
were for boys who were not athletes. Then the music teacher heard 
him singing in the locker room after football practice. Needing an- 
other good first tenor in the boys’ glee club, he asked Steve to try 
out for the glee club. Steve had had no formal training in music in 
the rural school from which he came and he was not going to ex- 
pose his ignorance in music in this large city high school. Anyway, 
there certainly were no football players singing tenor in that glee 
club. He wondered what the other fellows would think about his 
singing. Had the music teacher not accepted Steve's negative reac- 
tions, encouraged him to meet the glee club before making a deci- 
sion, and finally given him special help, Steve's singing talent would 
never have been developed. 

Gilbert had difficulty in accepting the fact that he had good men- 
tal ability. Both of his parents were college graduates. His father 
was a very successful farmer, and Gilbert wanted to farm with his 
father. While his father never discouraged the boy, neither had he 
encouraged him to farm. He always stressed the advantages of go- 
ing to college and said that Gilbert should find what he liked best 
and prepare for it in college. So Gilbert went to college, and dur- 
ing his second semester, elected to major in electrical engineering. 
He worked hard but did only mediocre work. This disappointed 
him, especially since he had ranked second in his high school class. 
Eventually, he heard about the college counseling center and went 
there for assistance. There he learned that all his test scores were 
high. When he questioned the mental test scores, he was given an 
opportunity to take another mental test. When he learned that he 
also ranked high on this test, he said, “This makes me unhappy. I 
don't even have a good excuse for doing poorly.” With the aid of 
a counselor over a period of several months he discovered that he 
had unconsciously limited his powers in order that he might drop 
out of college to farm. Once he understood this, he changed his 
major from engineering to agriculture, and was able to accept his 
ability and do good college work. 

These examples show how a student may have difficulty in ac- 
cepting strengths as well as weaknesses or limitations. Since he does 
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not always like everything that he learns about himself, he often 
needs help in exploring why he finds certain information difficult 
to accept. 

If the student must first want to understand himself, how then 
can he be motivated to appraise his occupational abilities and apti- 
tudes? 


—Teachers can help keep alive children’s interest in learning about 
occupations. In elementary school they can help children study 
people at work through use of field trips and through use of 
stories about persons in jobs which appeal to the children. 

—Secondary school teachers should continue to do the work begun 
by elementary teachers. Someone on the staff should do the sort 
of thing which Gene Hill did with his seniors (Chapter 15, page 
336). Furthermore, each secondary school teacher should make it 
a point to help his pupils explore the vocational implications of 
his courses. 

—Group experiences, such as those which students would obtain in 
career clubs, career days, college days, and the vocational courses 
(all described in Chapter 15) make students aware of the need for 
educational and vocational planning. These should, therefore, 
encourage self-appraisal. 

—A registration plan which stresses selection of courses and extra- 
class activities in terms of educational and vocational plans en- 
courages self-appraisal in terms of these goals. 

—Counselors may use interest tests to stimulate students to think 
about themselves and their educational and vocational plans. 


In helping the student understand himself, the counselor should 
begin with the study of the students perception of himself. In 
addition to helping the student talk about himself, the counselor 
may help the student clarify his perception of himself through the 
use of the following child study techniques which were described 
in Chapter 5: the autobiography, the autobiography of the future, 
and themes written on such topics as “What I Want Most from 
Life,” “High Spots in My School Life,” “How I Expect to Earn a 
Living,” and “How I Would Like to Earn a Living.” The student 
also profits from a self-appraisal in terms of job competencies. This 
may be done, as suggested by the course outline for the twelfth- 
grade vocations course (Chapter 15, page 343) if he is encouraged 
to answer the following questions about himself: 
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—How do I feel about the various school subjects which I have 
taken? 


W 


4 


Which subjects did I like best? 

1.1 In which of these did I do my best work? 
In which did I do my poorest work? 

1.2 Which of these subjects were easiest for me? 
Which were most difficult for me? 

1.3 How good was my best work and how poor was my poorest 
work? 


. Which subjects did I like least? 


2.1 In which of these did I do my best work? 
In which did I do my poorest work? 

2.2 Which of these courses were easiest for me? 
Which of these subjects were most difficult for me? 

2.3 How good was my best work and how poor was my poorest 
work? 


. OF the subjects in which I did poorly, which do I feel I could I 


have learned to do well? 
Is there any subject which I never tried because I was convinced 


that I would do poorly in it? 


—How do I feel about my work experiences? 


1. 


°° 


5 


6. 


Which jobs, or parts of jobs, did I like best? In which of these 
did I do my best work? In which did I do my poorest work? 


. Which jobs, or parts of jobs, did I like least? 
‘In which of these did I do my best work? In which of these did 


I do my poorest work? 


. Which jobs, or parts of jobs, were most difficult for me?* 
. While working did I learn about other jobs that appealed to 


me? What made these other jobs attractive to me? 

While working did I learn about other jobs that did not appeal 
to me? Why were these jobs not attractive to me? 

Is there any job that I know about that I would not want to try 
because I feel that I would do it poorly? 


—In what extra-class activities did I meet with unusual success? In 


what vocation could I use these abilities? 
—What do I believe to be my strongest traits? What do I believe to 


_ be my weakest traits? 


Thus, the self-appraisal described above not only helps the student 
discover job competencies but also stimulates study of his interests. 
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Before a student attacks a systematic study of occupational infor- 
mation, he usually needs to study his interests. Students profit most 
from taking interest tests when they elect to take them, know why 
they are taking them, understand the advantages of trying to reveal 
their real preferences, and have the results interpreted by staff who 
understand the tests. Since these points were devloped in some de- 
tail in Chapter 8, they are not repeated here. 

To illustrate the use of interest tests in motivating students’ study 
of occupations, let us take Betty's scores (expressed ‘in percentiles) 
on the Kuder Preference Record (Vocational Form C): 


Outdoor 35 Artistic 53 
Mechanical 58 Literary 74 
Computational 45 Musical 60 
Scientific 19 Social Service 58 
Persuasive 84 Clerical 26 


When Betty, a high school senior, asked the counselor to interpret 
her Kuder scores, the counselor discussed first her general interest 
patterns, taking special note of the very high scores and very low 
scores. He said that Betty seemed to enjoy working with people, 
selling them things and ideas. Since the literary score was almost 
high enough to be significant (Kuder claims that it should be at 
least 75) the counselor also reported that probably Betty was inter- 
ested in reading and in writing her ideas for others to read. Finally, 
he said that she seemed to enjoy least those activities which involved 
discovering new facts and solving problems such as she might have 
encountered in mathematics and science, 

Then he showed Betty the lists of occupations in Kuder’s Exam- 
iner’s Manual ' which were related to the two areas in which she 
received her highest scores. As they studied the lists, he suggested 
that Betty note the occupations which appealed to her most and ask 
questions in cases where she knew too little about the jobs to be 
able to decide whether or not they appealed to her. (The counselor 
used Volume I of Dictionary of Occupational Titles? to answer 
questions about the nature of jobs.) From the lists of jobs in the 
Kuder Manual, Betty selected five occupations for study: advertis- 


1G. F. Kuder, Examiner’s Manual, K 
Associates, Chicago, 1951. 


2 U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. Employment Service, Dictionary of Occu- 
bational Titles, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1949. 


uder Preference Record, Science Research 
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ing agent, buyer, librarian, policewoman, and saleswoman. Even 
though teaching did not show up on these lists, she indicated that 
she also wanted occupational information about teaching. 

This approach encourages a student to study occupational infor- 
mation and helps him narrow down the list of jobs to be studied. 
It also gives him a broader picture of the world of work and a better 
understanding of the way in which his interests relate to specific 
occupations. > 

For less mature pupils, the interest test results may be used to 
identify broad interest areas which suggest direction in the study of 
job families. Indecd, the high school senior should be encouraged 
to study job families too, and he should know about those occupa- 
tions which require many of the same skills and knowledge which 
are required in his chosen field of work. ‘ 


(© Vocational choice 


How did Betty, for example, go about studying the six occupa- 
tions for which she sought information? Upon the suggestion of the 
counselor, Betty looked for the answers to the following questions 
in studying each of the six occupations. (The study of an occupa: 
tion was first introduced on page 336 of Chapter 15.) 


—What are the basic qualifications for success on the job? 

—What special preparation is required for employment? 

—What are the requirements for admission to the training program? 
How much will the training cost? Where can it be obtained? What 
does one study in the training program? What are the qualifica- 
tions for success in the training program? 

—How does one get into this work? What are the entry jobs? 

—What tasks are done by the people in this occupation? How would 
time normally be distributed among these tasks? 

—In what part of the country do most of the people employed in 
this field live? Do workers in this field tend to stay in one com- 
munity or are they required to move rather frequently? 

—What are the employment opportunities in the field now? What 
are the prospects for the future? 

—What related occupations require many of the same skills and 
abilities? 

—How much could one expect to make during his first year on the 
job? How much could one expect to make in his fifth year? 
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—What are the possibilities for promotion? 
—What does the student like most about the occupation? What does 
the student like least about the occupation? 


First, Betty read brief pamphlets on each occupation. Next, she 
selected two occupations—store buyer and high school teacher— 
which appealed to her most and read a monograph or book on each. 
Eventually, she had an opportunity to talk with persons in both 
of these occupations. 

Whenever possible, then, self-appraisal should precede the study 
of job qualifications. Usually this sequence makes it easier for the 
student to reveal his real abilities and aptitudes as he knows them, 
without the temptation to picture himself with the qualifications 
required in preferred occupations. i 

Armed with his self-appraisal, a picture of his interests, and infor- 
mation on preferred jobs, the student is ready to consider the rela- 
tionship between his qualifications and the basic qualifications 
required for success in each occupation. As the student studies these 
relationships, the counselor should help him visualize his chances 
for success and job satisfaction in each. The work sheet presented 
below usually helps the student accomplish this objective: 


1. The student's abilities and apti- 1. Basic requirements for success: 
tudes: on the job 
strong points in the training program 
weak points 


2. Types of activities which student 2. Activities which absorb most of 


enjoys the worker’s time 
3- Types of activities which student 3- Minor activities required on the 
does not enjoy job 


4. Questions on student's qualifications which remain unanswered, 


In helping the student fill in the worksheet, the counselor helps 
the student discover for himself (1) the relationship between the 
job requirements and his ability to do each job, (2) the relationship 
between tasks required on the job and the things which he enjoys 
doing, and (3) the questions for which answers still must be sought. 
When the student challenges the validity of the information per- 
taining either to his own qualifications or to the requirements of 
the job, the counselor helps the student talk freely by responding 
to these feelings. He believes that the best way to help the student 
face reality is to create a permissive relationship in which the stu- 
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dent can afford to explore his doubts. When more information is 
needed, it is sought, with the use of techniques like those described 
in Chapters 5 through o. 

But someone will surely say, “Many students are too immature to 
make their own decisions. Some will make unreasonable choices. 
Should not the counselor try to prevent these failures?” This ques- 
tion may be answered with another question, “Can the counselor 
really prevent failure?” Some students have made such deep per- 
sonal commitments that they cannot change their goals readily. 
Many of these students would rather experience failure than give 
up without trying to achieve their goals. Moreover, some poor risks 
do succeed. Thus, as we said on page 230 of Chapter 11, teachers 
and counselors should be cautious about making dogmatic state- 
ments concerning a student's chances for achieving success. What is 
known about tests suggests that such statements are inappropriate. 
Instead, the counselor should allow the student the privilege of 
deciding whether he wants to gamble on the odds for success re- 
flected in the data. 

There is another fundamental issue involved in the question of 
the immature student’s pursuing an unreasonable goal. Immature 
students tend not to have strong commitments to particular goals. 
Instead, they tend to have trouble deciding what they would like to 
do. As a consequence, they are inclined to postpone making a voca- 
tional choice. Therefore, those who are. concerned about such 
youths’ making unreasonable choices need not worry. Perhaps a 
greater danger is that the pupil will do whatever the adult suggests 
without understanding the significance of the choice. 

However, not all immature students are allowed to postpone this 
decision. Some of them have their decisions made for them by their 
parents. Inasmuch as they have no real choice, they tend to accept 
their parents’. choice. Others leave school before they make a deci- 
sion. Many of these students drift into their life work without any 
real planning. 

Some mature students have their choices made for them too. Even 
though they may understand themselves quite well, they find it very 
difficult to cope with parental pressure. This was George’s situation 
(Chapter 1) and Michael’s situation (Chapter 13). When George 
discussed his problem with his chemistry teacher, he recognized that 
he could not achieve his parents’ goal and needed help in deciding 
what he could do. In contrast, Michael knew that he could do what 
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his father wanted him to do and felt he would like the work, but 
he wanted to make his own choice of life work. Both needed help 
in deciding how to cope with parental pressure. 

Whether parents have cherished ambitions for their child or not, 
they do have a big stake in the child's decision. They want their 
child to achieve success on the job and to enjoy his work. They also 
recognize that financial support may be involved. Therefore, they 
should be consulted. But the way in which they are involved in the 
decision should be decided by the student, not the counselor. And 
the student should know that this is the case. 

Can the counselor, then, prevent the failure which results from 
an unwise choice? First, we ask, “Unwise choice, from whose point 
of view?” The child may succeed when the odds are against success. 
Second, can the counselor really prevent failure? The student cer- 
tainly cannot be forced to do what the counselor advises. Third, 
what are the consequences of the counselor's giving advice and the 
student's accepting it? Should the counselor teach his client to be 
dependent on him? No: instead, the student should be taught to 
seek the facts, identify the alternatives, and act upon his best judg- 
ment. At every Opportunity, children of free men should be taught 
to think, to apply the methods of reason to solution of their every- 
day problems. 

It is important that every high school student, whether he drops 
out of school or graduates, know about the school’s service for help- 
ing students make educational and vocational plans. He should 
realize how these services may help him, but he should not be 
forced to use them. Some high school principals, for example, en- 
courage counselors to describe their services and answer questions 


in required courses. Many principals refer dropouts to the coun- 
selors. 


The student who consults a coun 
referral will be genuinely interested if the principal, in making the 
referral says, “Most students who quit school seek employment. If 
you would like help in choosing your life work, the 


be glad to help you. In fact, I should be happy 
one of them.” 


selor as a result of a principal's 


counselors will 
to introduce you to 


If, in contrast, a student who is quitting school is referred to 
the counselor with the statement, “Next, you must talk with a 
counselor and obtain his signature on this card,” it is most difficult 
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to create a desirable counseling relationship. And by the same token 
it is difficult to help the student make a vocational choice. As a 
matter of fact, the more permissive approach tends to encourage 
students to remain in school. When, in a permissive atmosphere, 
the student studies himself, his interests, his preferred occupations, 
and the training required for each occupation, he frequently finds 
that his preferred occupation requires more education. This kind 
of experience is much more convincing to the high school student 
than a lecture on the merits of a high school education. 

However, the staff should not wait until the student threatens to 
quit school before they try to help him see the relationship between 
educational and vocational goals. All along the way educational 
planning should be integrated with vocational planning. Whenever 
a student selects subjects and extra-class activities, he should con- 
sider the values to be derived from each in achieving his vocational 
objectives. Moreover, he should also think of the educational values 
which each may contribute to his personal development. When 
choosing subjects and activities, he should ask himself which of them 
will help him learn to live a happier life and make his contributions 
in his community. 


(| Occupational information 


Selecting and screening material 

Sometimes teachers and counselors do not know where to obtain 
occupational information and information about training institu- 
tions. One source on occupations is that of persons engaged in 
the work. Guidance workers should supplement this source by 
carefully selected pamphlets and monographs which give a broad 
overview of the occupation. They can obtain additional informa- 
tion from films and film strips, and by making visits with students 
to industries where men can be observed on the job. Usually the 
officials in the state employment office can provide some special 
information on local and regional occupational requirements and 
suggest where students may go to observe men at work on a par- 
ticular job. 

Nevertheless, the school, too, should have an organized body of 
occupational information for both students’ and staff's use. Good 
sources from which such information may be obtained are listed 
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under the following headings in the bibliography at the end of this 
chapter: 

Reading Materials for Students 

Audio-Visual Materials 

Educational Institutions, Training Programs, and Financial Aid 

Special References for Vocations Courses 

References for Counselors 'and Teachers 

References for a Teaching Unit on Military Services. 

Not only should counselors and librarians select? occupational 
information with care but they should screen it periodically to elim- 
inate obsolete material. If after examining such material, the staff 
finds that they can answer “yes” to most of the following questions, 
students should find the material useful: 


—Was the author of the pamphlet or monograph qualified to write 
on the occupation? ñ 

—Did he define the basic qualifications for success on the job? 

—Did he indicate what specific training was required to obtain 
employment? Did he describe, where required, the nature of the 
training program and qualifications for success in training? 

—Were entry jobs and other related jobs identified? 

—Was the nature of the work described in sufficient detail to enable 
a student to determine whether he would find a typical day's work 
satisfying? 

—Were working conditions described? 

—Did the description take into account regional and industrial dif- 
ferences which may affect the nature of the work? 

—Did the writer describe current income levels in the field? 

—Did he discuss current employment opportunities? 

—Were future economic returns, possibilities for promotions, and 
employment prospects discussed? 

—Did he present the disadvantages as well as the advantages of the 
work? 

—Was the material written within the last five years? Is the material 
still up to date? 

—Is this material attractive? Will it appeal to the students who 
3 Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information, Its Nature 

and Use, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1951. Chapter V of this book 


is devoted to a detailed analysis of the problem of selecting occupational in- 
formation. 


< 
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should read it? Is the material written on the reading level of the 
students who should read it? i 


A a . . 
Organizing information for students’ use 


Careful selection and screening of occupational information are 
not sufficient. The information must be organized so that students 
can readily find what they seek. 

If a guidance worker were dealing only with unbound pamphlets 
in a small library, this would be a relatively simple problem. The 
fact is that even in a small library he must deal with a great variety 


À 


| 
| 
| 
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of material: charts, pictures, posters, films, film strips, catalogues, 
biographies, pamphlets, monographs, books dealing with entire in- 
dustries, and current information selected from magazines and 
newspapers for bulletin boards and scrap books. Thus, organization 
of the material for students’ use appears to be an overwhelming 
task. But with the help of those who use the library most (a com- 
mittee of students and staff), the librarian can develop for all un- 
bound materials a filing system that best meets the needs of the 
school. Then, all bound materials can be stored in accordance with 
the librarian’s standard system and listed on cross-reference cards 
which are filed with the unbound materials. Finally, time should be 
provided for the librarian to instruct students in the use and main- 
tenance of these materials. Even then a set of directions for students” 
use of these materials should be placed in conspicuous places. 

Most secondary schools use some kind of an alphabetical system 
for filing unbound materials. While filing such materials alphabet- 
ically by the job title requires little student instruction, it does 
create problems because many occupations bear more than one title. 
Moreover, the student tends not to detect readily the relationships 
among occupations. Both of these problems can be corrected 
through teaching the student to use the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. From Part I he can obtain a brief description of occupations 
in terms of job duties and a job code number. With the job code 
number he can turn to Part II and identify related jobs. Finally, 
from Part IV he can obtain the names of entry jobs. 

Several commercial plans have been developed which make it 
relatively easy for students to find material and also to detect the 
relationship between a specific occupation and other related occu- 
pations. Two examples of such plans are the SRA Occupational 
Filing Plan ° and Michigan Plan for Filing and Indexing Occupa- 
tional Information: 5 


1. SRA Occupational Filing Plan provides for classifying un- 
bound material into seventy job areas. The materials are then 
filed alphabetically within each of these seventy areas. The 


4 U. S. Department of Labor, op. cit. 

s John R. Yale, SRA Occupational Filing Plan, Science Research Associates. 
Chicago, 1946. Filing instructions and necessary materials may be purchased 
from the publisher. 

6 Wilma Bennett, Michigan Plan for Filing and Indexing Occupational In- 
formation, Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich., 1950. Filing instructions and 
necessary materials may be purchased from the publisher. 
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areas were developed out of a study of both job classification 
and students’ interests. I 
2. The Michigan Plam for Filing and Indexing Occupational 
Information was built around major job areas defined in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The plan provides for al- 
phabetical filing of all unbound material within 165 folders. 


Another variation of alphabetical filing has been developed 
around the interest test used in the school. If, for example, the 
school used the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational, then all un- 
bound material and cross-reference cards would be filed alphabet- 
ically within that test’s ten interest areas. This plan has the obvious 
advantage of helping students find easily the occupations related to 
their interest. Moreover, related occupations from several occupa- 
tional levels tend to be grouped together. 

With another method all unbound materials are filed according 
to subject matter areas;? this approach is very convenient for 
teachers who present the vocational implications of their subject. 
Pupils also find this plan useful because it enables them to attack 
the study of occupations by beginning with favorite school subjects 
and subjects in which they do their best work. However, it is difficult 
to classify all occupations according to this system, and many occu- 
pations are directly related to several subject matter areas. 

Finally, there are other schools which develop their filing system 
around either job families or major industries. When they use the 
major industries for classifying material, they usually try to build 
the system around the industries which employ the school’s grad- 
uates. Often this system is supplemented by a special section on the 
major professions. Some schools try to increase the advantages of 
this system by organizing all unbound material into the occupa- 
tional classifications defined by either the United States Bureau of 
the Census or the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. While use of 
a number coding system simplifies the maintenance of files, it re- 
quires more careful instruction of students. The New York State 
Department of Education Plan ° is an example of a commercial plan 
which uses code numbers for filing, based on the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. 

7 Edward C. Roeber, Missouri Plan for Filing Unbound Materials on Occupa- 


tions, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 1950- . ' 
8 New York State Department of Education Plan, Chronicle Press, Moravia, 


N. Y., 1950. 
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( Selection of schools and colleges 


Some students elect to continue their education beyond high 
school because they cannot make a vocational choice. While they 
are broadening their understanding of the culture and the problems 
of modern life, they should be encouraged to study themselves and 
to explore ways of earning a living. 

Others continue their education beyond high school to acquire 
a general education. Most of these students seek a liberal arts edu- 
cation. There are always a few who do not have to be concerned 
about earning a living. Others, who have made vocational choices, 
realize that their chosen occupations require little, if any, special- 
ized college training. 


Still others continue their education beyond high school to pre- ` 


pare themselves for specific vocations or professions. They believe 
they know how they want to earn a living. They need help in select- 
ing subjects and extra-class activities which will help them achieve 
this goal. They also need assistance in making choices which will 
help them understand themselves and the world around them. 
They, too, can profit from general education. 

In selecting schools and colleges, a student in each of the above 
groups should take cognizance of his own special situation. This 
means, of course, that the student should know what he wants from 
college before he selects the institution. After he has decided this 
issue, then he is prepared to look for the institutions which will best 
prepare him for his goal. Group techniques which the counselor 
may use to aid students in these decisions were described in Chapters 
14 and 15. Suggestions for working with the student on an individ- 
ual basis may be found in Chapter 13. 

Students need a variety of information in choosing a school or 
college. They need information on housing, student body, student 
activities, social life, scholarships, loans, opportunities for part-time 
employment, admission requirements and accreditations of the in- 
stitution. College and trade school catalogues provide some of this 
information. Additional information may be obtained from college 
students, college staff, and the references cited at the end of this 
chapter under the section title, “References on Educational Insti- 
tutions, Training Programs, and Financial Aid.” 

Once the counselor has assembled the appropriate information 


= 
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on schools and colleges, he should organize it for students’ use. 
Usually, students can find what they need more easily when the 
books, pamphlets, and catalogues are organized in a special section 
of the library under such a set of headings as: 


Accreditation Association Reports and Bulletins 

Apprenticeship Programs and Technical Schools 

Business Schools 

Correspondence and Home Study Schools 

Financial Aids and Scholarships 

Junior Colleges 

Liberal Arts Colleges 

Teachers Colleges 

Universities (including catalogues and bulletins on all large 
multi-purpose institutions) 


Even though the material is well organized, many students still 
must be taught how to use school catalogues and how to compare 
the catalogues with facts presented in accreditation association re- 
ports. In helping each student think critically about the institutions 
which offer training in his chosen field, a high school staff member 
may raise questions like these: 


—Has the institution been approved by the appropriate accrediting 
agency to offer special training in your field? 

—How does the institution's work in this special subject matter area 
compare with the work offered in other institutions? 

—In what other related fields may you also obtain training at this 
institution? 

—Are there any graduates of the institution employed in the com- 
munity? Why do employers seek graduates from this institution 
for positions in this job area? 

—What do recent graduates say about the instruction offered in the 
institution? Were they able to obtain employment as readily as 
graduates from other similar institutions? 


(| Effects of military service on educational planning 


Today, many young men are having their educational and voca- 
tional plans interrupted by military service. Even those who under- 
stand and accept the need for military defense dislike this. They 
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want to begin their life work or start preparing for it immediately. 
There are other young men who do not fully understand and accept 
the need for military service. Some of them look upon military serv- 
ice as a complete waste of time. Others who have no real educational 
and vocational plans waste time and fail to take advantage of many 
educational opportunities which are provided for members of the 
armed forces. 

And this issue of military service is a problem for the girls, too. 
With the boys going into the armed forces, some of the girls are 
faced with the problem of whether to marry early or postpone mar- 
riage and risk losing a good marriage prospect. Some feel that they 
should serve in the armed forces; and when they enlist, they inter- 
rupt their plans, too. There is also the large group of girls who 
enter their life work or start preparing for it. Those who have boy 
friends in the service miss them. Girls in college feel that they are 
missing part of college life either because there are fewer boys of 
their own age in college or because their boy friends are not going 
through college with them. 

Educational and military leaders are concerned about all of these 
problems. Not only have they co-operated in providing many worth- 
while educational opportunities for those in the armed forces, but 
they have also worked together in developing reading materials, film 
strips, films and special guidance units to prepare youth for their 
military experiences. High school teachers and counselors who at- 
tempt to use these orientation materials face a very difficult prob- 
lem. They must help young people accept military service, give their 
best to it, and get the most from it for themselves. At the same time, 
these educators must be aware of the dangers to free society inherent 
in educating for militarism. 

Through special units in required high school courses, group 
guidance activities, group counscling, and individual counseling, 
teachers and counselors have many opportunities to help youth 
explore their own questions and use the helpful materials which 
have been developed. Usually both boys and girls want to explore 
such questions as: 


—Why do we have the present world tensions? 

—Why must we be prepared to defend ourselves? 

—What are the responsibilities of a great world power like the 
United States in promoting world peace? 
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—What defense obligations are associated with world leadership? 

—What are the citizen's responsibilities in these times? 

—Why must we have selective service? 

—How does selective service work? 

—What happens to a person when he is inducted into the service? 

—What do the armed forces expect from a serviceman? 

—What choices does a person have with reference to the kind of 
jobs which he does in the service? 

—What are the advantages and disadvantages of enlisting prior to 
being drafted? 

—Why stay in school? 

—Why make educational and vocational plans prior to entering the 
service? 

—Which of the service training programs is most closely related to 
the student's vocational objective? 

—How can the serviceman arrange for a more appropriate assign- 
ment for himself? 

—What educational opportunities are available to servicemen? 

—What are the opportunities for a career in the armed forces? 

—What financial assistance is provided for those who seek special 
vocational and professional training after separation from the 
armed forces? 

—Should one marry before entering the service? How do girls feel 
about the fellow who makes her feel it's her patriotic duty to 
marry him before he leaves for military service? How should one 
decide when to marry? 

—What are the opportunities for women in the armed forces? 


High school and college students are deeply concerned about 
these problems. They need information and help in interpreting 
information. Since only a fraction of our youth attend college, high 
school staffs must assume the major responsibility for preparing 
these young people for military service. To accomplish this goal, 
a unit on this topic should be incorporated into some required 
course which is taken by either juniors or seniors. Furthermore, as 
we implied in the previous paragraph, this study should be supple- 
mented by group guidance activities and counseling. 

But these goals will not be accomplished without careful plan- 
ning, good teaching materials, and staff time for counseling. Leader- 
ship [or this program should result from the co-operative efforts of 
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both high school curriculum and guidance committees. From the 
last section of the bibliography for this chapter, “References for a 
Teaching Unit on Military Service,” such committees can obtain 
teaching materials which have already been used successfully for this 
purpose in many high schools. They should note, in particular, 
items 12 and 13 in that section of the bibliography which presents 
such a unit and suggests how it may be taught. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


READING MATERIALS FOR STUDENTS 
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18. 
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Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. (Every issue car- 
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an information service for answering readers’ questions.) 

Morgan, Dillon and Co., 6431 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., Suc- 
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. Reference Library, The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
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10. 


. Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 W. 45th Street, New York 19, 


Chicago, Ill., Vocational Monographs. 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill, Way of Life 
Series. 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., Occu- 
pational Briefs, American Job Series of monographs, picture series of 
Jobs in Action, Life Adjustment Booklets, and Guidance Index (occu- 
pational bibliography). 
Seventeen magazine, 11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (Issues often 
carry feature articles on women’s occupations. Inexpensive reprints are 
available for distribution.) 
Splaver, Sarah, Occupational Books, An Annotated Bibliography, Bib- 
liography Press, Washington, D. C., 1952- (Book presents alphabetical 
list of books by occupations.) 
U. S. Government Publications, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: 

Description of Professions, National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, U. S. Employment Service (free). 

Job Descriptions, U. S. Employment Service. 

Occupational Briefs, National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, U. S. Employment Service (free). 

Occupational Monographs and Guidance Leaflets, U. S. Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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U. S. Department of Labor. 
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tional pamphlets. 
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Films. 
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17 | COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES 


TJ E saw in Chapter 1 that when Miss Johnson decided that 
Ws: needed assistance in helping Ruth with her reading 
problem, she turned to her principal and to Ruth’s former 
teacher; together they concluded that they needed the parents’ assist- 
ance. After meeting with the parents, they decided to refer Ruth 
to a reading clinician in a nearby state teachers college. The clini- 
cian made several Suggestions to Miss Johnson and recommended 
that the parents take Ruth to a specialist for an eye examination. 
For our purposes here, we need summarize no further the steps by 
which Ruth was successfully helped by use of community resources. 
Many teachers work in schools similar to Miss Johnson’s. With 
no specialist in the school system, they must use the resources of 
other teachers in helping youngsters and in locating qualified people 
who can help teachers with their pupils’ problems. And those who 
work in schools which have specialists find that they too must some- 
times seek the assistance of specialists and agencies outside the 
school. 
This chapter is concerned with three problems: (1) identifying 
children who need special help, (2) locating resources within the 
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community, and (8) the use of the various types of community 
resources. 


( Identifying children who need special help 


Through their daily contacts with pupils, teachers identi[y many 
who require the services of specialists. In these same classrooms there 
are other pupils who need special help but who are not recognized 
as needing it. The questions listed below were prepared to help 
teachers identify these pupils. 

If the teacher will study his pupils carefully, with these questions 
in mind, he may find several youngsters who need specialists’ help. 
He also will find well-adjusted children who can profit from some 
particular assistance from him. 


Maturity 

—Is the pupil considerably younger or older than his classmates? 
Teachers should note the names of all pupils whose ages differ 
from the median by one year or more. 


Physical condition 

—Have you noticed anything unusual about his general physical 
condition? Every questionable case should be referred to a phys- 
ician for a thorough physical examination. 

—Does he tire easily? Some pupils may even fall asleep at their desks. 

—Does he have any physical handicaps which worry him? These 
handicaps may or may not be scrious, but as long as they seem 
serious to him they affect his adjustment. 


Academic adjustment 
—Is he a retarded pupil? He is retarded if he was ever held back in 


a grade when the rest of his group moved on to the next grade. 

—Does he work hard, yet do poor school work? 

—Is there a marked discrepancy between his measured abilities and 
his performance level? Is he dissatisfied with his performance 
level? 

—Is he afraid to try new things on his own? Is he easily discouraged? 
Does he give up without really trying to do the work? 

—Does he have considerable difficulty with skill subjects and study 
skills? Does some one school subject give him more trouble than 


others? 
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—Does he give the impression either that he is lazy or that he is care- 
less about meeting responsibilities on time? 
—Does he have an indifferent attitude toward his school work? 


Social adjustment 

—Does he find it difficult to earn recognition from his classmates or 
his teacher? 

—Does he have close friends among his classmates? Who are they? 
How do they affect his relationships within the group? 

—Does he seem to prefer to work alone and play alone? 

—Is he timid and withdrawing? Is he found “on the fringe”? Is he 
the one who does not play? Do his peers choose him last? Does he 
rarely participate in class discussion? 

—Is he the child who goes to the extreme to attract the attention of 
either his classmates or adults? For example, is he the school 
braggart? 

—Does he have an un-co-operative attitude? 

—Is he a cruel, malicious, or destructive child? 

—Does he often engage in activities such as lying and stealing for 
which society condemns him? 

—Is he the school truant? 


Emotional adjustment 

—Does he appear to be doing an excessive amount of daydreaming? 

—Is he too quiet and too well behaved? 

—Does he frequently describe fears or express deep feelings of guilt? 

—Does he exhibit such behavior as fidgeting, biting finger nails, cry- 
ing easily, eye twitching, etc.? 

—Is he easily excited? 

—Is he extremely jealous of other children in the home and in the 
school? 

Does he frequently become either sullen or moody? 

—Is he unusually suspicious of others? 


In using this list of questions to identify children who need special 
help, teachers should beware of the danger of labeling the child a 
deviate merely because he exhibits some deviate behavior. Instead 
the teacher should be encouraged to use the child study methods 
described in Chapters 5 through 9 to obtain the full story. Some- 
times first impressions are misleading: what at first appears to be a 
serious problem may be less serious when the teacher secures more 
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information and sees the relationships among the forces affecting 
the child. Furthermore, he may find that while two children exhibit 
similar behavior with reference to one of these questions listed 
above, only one may require the services of a specialist; the other 
may be able to solve his own problems because the behavior cited 


is counterbalanced by strengths in other aspects of his personality. 


When the teacher attempts to identify children who need special 
as always, that each child functions as 


help, he should remember, 


a whole. 2 
In Harry's case, his teacher wisely decided that no special help 


was needed. At first the teacher decided that Harry was too quiet 
and too well behaved for an eighth-grade boy, especially since he 
remembered Harry as a lively seventh-grader. But later he found 
that Harry was recovering from a serious attack of rheumatic fever. 
Harry was forced, therefore, not to put any unnecessary strain on 
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his already weakened heart. The teacher also found that Harry was 
in good spirits and that he followed his doctor's orders to the letter. 

Though Susan had been a lively seventh-grader, she too became 
very quiet in eighth grade. However, her teacher discovered that 
there were serious problems associated with this change in her be- 
havior. During summer vacation her father had been killed in an 
automobile accident. She and her brother had moved in with their 
mother's parents, and her mother had gone back to college to 
prepare for a career. Susan brooded over the loss of her father and 
was terribly lonesome for her mother. Moreover, she had a dread- 
ful fear that something might happen to her mother also, Her 
teacher referred Susan to the school counselor. The school coun- 
selor helped Susan talk about her problems, and also co-operated 
with a social worker from the family council. The latter worked 


with the mother and grandparents while the school counselor 
worked with Susan. 


({ Locating resources within the community 


Within every school district there are guidance resources which 
can be called upon to help youth. Outside the school district, there 
are always other special services which can be obtained when they 
are needed. Unfortunately, many teachers do not know about these 
community resources, and so some of their pupils do not obtain 
professional help they require. 

To make the best possible referrals, both teachers and counselors 
always need information on the nature of the services and the way 
in which resource people function. This information is necded in 
discussing referrals with pupils, parents, and teachers. Before the 
purpose of a referral has been presented to any of these persons, 
teachers and counselors need to know whom to contact in making 
the referral. In the event that the first resource person is not able 
to help with the case, then his advice may be sought in seeking help 
elsewhere. 

School personnel can save much time by keeping a card file of 
community resources in the counselor's or the principal's office. 
They may save additional time by arranging for representatives 
from different schools in the community to exchange information 
on such resources. A file of such information can be built up grad- 
ually as the services are used, or it may be obtained by a staff survey 
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of community resources and supplemented by additional data as 
the services are used. For each agency or resource person, the follow- 
ing information should be recorded on a card: (1) the nature of the 
service provided, (2) name and telephone number of person to be 
contacted in using the service, (3) names of school staff members 
who used the service, and (4) suggestions for using the service in 
the future. As the staff become acquainted with the resources and 
learn how to use them, they tend to identify more pupils who can 
profit from the services these community resources provide. 


(| Types of community resources 


Though the range of services varies from community to com- 
munity, the resources described in this section can be made avail- 
able to children in most school districts. However, not all the 
agencies described here will maintain offices in every town and 
village: teachers from smaller schools will find that they must refer 
their pupils to nearby cities for some special services. 

In this section we shall touch on, but not consider in detail, the 
school counselor, school psychologist, school social worker, visiting 
teacher, school doctor, school nurse, and remedial teacher. Where 
such are employed, the teachers should know about the professional 
services they provide and should seek their help prior to making a 
referral to other specialists in the community. 


Teachers as special guidance resources 


The principal should enlist the assistance of the staff—perhaps by 
working with the guidance committee—to survey the teaching staff. 
Sometimes special resource people on the teaching staff are over- 
looked. Occasionally, one finds specialists such as school social 
workers, school psychologists, reading clinicians, and counselors 
among the regular and substitute teaching staff. Frequently, for 
instance, one finds English teachers who have had special work in 
remedial reading and who may be willing to help with special cases. 

In the small school system, teachers from different grade levels 
are often glad to help each other. In such systems, one frequently 
finds elementary teachers who are willing to assist secondary school 
colleagues with remedial reading cases, and secondary teachers who 
are willing to assist elementary colleagues with remedial problems 
in such subjects as science, arithmetic, social studies, and English. 
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Also, as we have seen, advisers and homeroom teachers often refer 
high school students to members of the staff for occupational in- 
formation in the fields related to their teaching subjects. 


Parents and parent organizations 


Most parents are interested in the welfare of their children, 
though this may not always be immediately evident. Some parents, 
indeed, are so concerned about their own problems that they neg- 
lect their children. However, when they are convinced that the 
school is really interested in their child and his welfare, they usually 
become co-operative. 

Regardless of what the home situation is, parents cannot be 
ignored. Their assistance is always needed. Especially when young 
children are involved, little can be accomplished without working 
with the parents. Suggestions for talking with parents were discussed 
under the topics, “Staff Assignments for Guidance and Discipline,” 
in Chapter 4 and “Parents’ Conferences” in Chapter 13. 

Parent-Teacher Associations (PTA) and child study groups for 
parents provide additional opportunities to enlist parents’ help with 
school problems. Such contacts usually help parents and teachers to 
see each other's situation better. Through child study groups, guid- 
ance specialists not only have an Opportunity to become acquainted 
with parents, but may be able to increase the parents’ understanding 
of child growth and development; thus, they make parents better 
partners in the teacher-parent working team. Moreover, the PTA 
can be a key group in marshaling community support for special 
projects which cannot be provided through the school budget. 


Medical services 


Most medical services are not included in the guidance program; 
nevertheless, they are important to the program. Usually, school staff 
members recognize the need for periodic physical examinations and 
dental examinations. Beyond that, occasionally teachers and coun- 
selors should refer children for special examinations and treatment. 
As we have noted before, parental assistance is needed in arranging 
for medical examination and the remedial program which may fol- 
low the examination. If parents cannot afford to pay for medical 
services needed, financial assistance can usually be obtained from 
welfare agencies or service clubs (discussed below). 

Where a schoo] nurse and doctor are available, they should pro- 
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vide in-service training for teachers in detecting health problems. 
They also may participate in the development ol a program of 
health education for students. 

Many of the larger school systems which have child guidance 
clinics employ a psychiatrist at least on a part-time basis. Whether 
these services are provided in the school or not, the school staff 
should realize that the psychiatrist is a medically trained specialist 
who treats people with mental and emotional problems. For infor- 
mation on psychiatric services, as well as any other special medical 
services, school people may consult their county medical association 
or local physicians. 


Mental hygiene services 

Mental hygiene services help people understand themselves, 
their needs, and their problems. In other words, these services 
are concerned with helping both adults and children, much as guid- 
ance workers are concerned with helping young people who are 
enrolled in school. Some communities support mental hygiene clin- 
ics which are staffed by well-trained clinical teams. Such clinical 
teams include a psychiatrist, one or more psychologists, and one 
or more social workers. 

Whereas school counselors are concerned with helping the wide 
range of normal children with their problems, the staff in a mental 
hygiene clinic is prepared to help more seriously disturbed children 
and adults. Information on these mental hygiene clinics may be ob- 
tained from the State Psychological Association, the State Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, and the State Commission on Mental 


Hygiene. 


Social agencies 
y and state welfare departments, teachers and 
l assistance for some families. They 
also may obtain from these agencies and other private welfare agen- 
cies the services of professional social workers. Such workers often 
know the child being studied and are acquainted with his home 
background. If they do not have information about the home situa- 
tion, they often can obtain it for the school. Some of these agencies 
have workers who can help resolve family and marriage problems 
which are disturbing the child. 

Most larger communities have a council of so 


Through the count 
counselors may obtain financia 


cial agencies. From 
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this council school staff members may obtain help in locating pro- 
fessional assistance and the information needed for making a re- 
ferral. 


Religious groups 

Some young people seek help when they are bothered about in- 
ability to live by the moral code which is associated with the teach- 
ings of their church. Others seek help when they have doubts about 
these teachings or when they feel they must understand some con- 
cepts which never have been clear to them. The most common pro- 
cedure is to refer them to ministers, rabbis, priests, and other church 
workers. Among those who seek clarification of teachings are some 
who are not aware that church workers encourage people to seek 
their assistance with such problems. 

Other students, however, hesitate to discuss their doubts with the 
workers in their church, either because they do not believe that the 
workers would have an accepting attitude or because they are 
ashamed of their doubts. As with all referrals, the client must ac- 
cept the idea of a referral, believe that the workers in the referral 
agency will accept him and be able to help him, in order for the 
referral to be successful. In the meantime, the counselor can help 
the student discuss his doubts or inability to live by his code or help 
him define the issues which are unclear to him. At the same time, 
he must respect the student's right to hold values which are differ- 
ent from his own, and let the student know that he does not have 
to see things as the counselor does. Under these circumstances, some 
students solve their problems without seeking the assistance of the 
workers in their church. 

Among those who reject the idea of discussing their religious con- 
victions with a representative from their church, there are some 
students who wish to break away from their church. This is the 
student's personal choice; therefore, the counselor should not try 
to influence the student's decision—he should not say anything that 
would encourage the student to leave his church, or to join an- 
other church, or to break all his church connections. Instead, the 
counselor should function as he would in any other counseling 
situation, following the procedures described in Chapters 12, 13 
and 14. Whenever church workers can provide facts which the stu- 
dent needs in solving religious problems, the student should be 
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referred to them for help, though of course the counselor should 
not force the pupil to use these services. 

In addition to receiving the types of referrals described above, 
religious groups make valuable contributions through their youth 
groups. Often church workers can supplement the counselor's serv- 
ices by helping a youngster find his way into the appropriate 
church group. 

Inasmuch as church workers frequently know the home situation, 
they often will provide valuable information about a child and his 
home environment. Some member of the school guidance commit- 
tee might very well check with the appropriate church officials to 
obtain whatever facts they have, prior to discussing a child in a 
guidance committee meeting. 


Youth organizations 


In most communities there are organized groups which provide 
worth-while experiences for young people. Such organizations as 
church groups, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Police Athletic 
League, YMCA, and YWCA provide leadership training, character 
training, experiences in community service, and socializing experi- 
ences. These are often supplemented by recreational and socializing 
experiences in community youth centers. By giving young people 
interesting, acceptable, and constructive ways of using their time, 
these organizations also can help prevent delinquency. 

Not only do these organizations provide many experiences which 
counselors discover are needed and desired by their clients, but also 
the leaders in these organizations are important sources of infor- 
mation about the pupil. The majority of them know something 
about the child’s home background. Moreover, they usually learn 


how he functions in a setting which is quite different from the class- 


room situation. 


Law enforcement agencies and the courts 
as well as treatment of the 


In the interest of crime prevention 
a good liaison relationship 


delinquent, the school must maintain 
with the courts and law enforcement agencies. The school and other 
community agencies must work together in identifying and help- 
elinquent before he gets into serious trouble. If 


ing the potential d l 
the school authorities and law enforce- 


he does get into trouble, 


ment agencies should work together to rehabilitate him. 
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Remedial programs should be planned co-operatively to insure 
most effective results. Both school and court should expect to do 
follow-up work, each doing its own part and sharing with the 
other. 

Some police departments have specialists who work with poten- 
tial delinquents in an effort to prevent crime. These officers have 
much to contribute to case conference sessions held by guidance 
committees. In many cases, this information can be obtained by 
arranging for the appropriate officer to meet with the guidance 
committees. In other instances, the information will have to be ob- 
tained from the officer by the chairman of the guidance committee. 


Community service clubs 


Service organizations provide avenues through which the schools 
can reach the community, not only to tell about the school program 
and obtain support for it, but also to secure financial aid and per- 
sonnel for special guidance projects. Such organizations as Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, and the Chamber of Commerce are interested in vo- 
cational guidance projects. From them the school may obtain 
speakers for career days and the names of persons who are willing 
to talk with students about jobs and answer students’ questions. 
Often, officers of these organizations will furnish occupational in- 
formation for the school library. 

These and other similar community organizations are interested 
in child welfare projects. Some provide food, clothing, and medical 
care for children or families who need help. Others provide scholar- 
ships and part-time jobs for students. To make the best use of the 
services of these organizations, someone on the school staff, such 


as the principal or counselor, should be assigned responsibility for 
liaison work with the service clubs, 


Employment offices 


Another important resource agency for the guidance worker is 
the state employment office. There are local offices in the larger 
communities in all regions of the state. Their primary purpose is 
to help people find jobs and to gather occupational information on 
local jobs. They also have information on a great variety of occu- 
pations in which persons are employed throughout the nation. 

Through the local employment offices, school staff members also 
may arrange for high school students to take the General Aptitude 
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Test Battery which was developed by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. (This battery is described more fully in Chapter 8.) 
This test is administered to students, and the results are interpreted 
for them without cost to either the students or the school. 


State department of public instruction 


A state department of public instruction exists in every state to 
improve the teaching, the curriculum, and the special services of the 
public schools. In most states, special personnel have been em- 
ployed to help schools improve their guidance programs. From 
these specialists a school staff may be able to obtain assistance in 
initiating a guidance program, information on guidance services 
which can be made available to a community, personnel for in- 
service training of the local staff, and, in some states, financial as- 
sistance to support the guidance program. 


Teacher-training institutions 


More and more teacher-training institutions are beginning to 
recognize their responsibility for helping teachers improve their 
professional skills on the job. When invited to do so, representa- 
tives from these institutions are usually glad to assist teachers and 
counselors in their own schools. Guidance specialists will help the 
staff initiate a guidance program, find and train special personnel, 
improve child study and counseling techniques, and initiate staff 
clinics. Frequently, they will also provide test scoring services and 
consultant services on use and interpretation of tests, on a minimum 


cost basis. 


GUIDANCE EXPERIENCE 
Survey your school’s use of guidance resources within your community. 
As you do this, look for the answers to the following questions: 


A. What guidance resources within your community has your school staft 
used during the last year? 

B. What other resources could be made available to your school? 

c. What record has been kept to facilitate the use of these resources? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

“How to Recognize Psychoneurotic Pupils and Help 
20:269-73, January 1946. Alsop describes the 
r can help and the ones whom the 


1, Alsop, Gulielma, 
Them,” Clearing House, 
kind of children whom the teache 
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teacher should refer to medical men. The author also outlines guides 
to help the teacher identify these disturbed children. p 
a. How do you react to the role which Alsop assigns to the teacher? 
Elsbree, Willard S., “School Practices that Help and Hurt Personality.” 
Teachers College Record, 43:24-34, October 1941. Elsbree defines prac- 
tices which interfere with the personal development of the child, and 
then shows how these practices are inconsistent with the responsibilities 
of the school. 
a. Name six practices that hurt the child. What would you substitute 
for these practices? 
b. Under what conditions can a person profit from failure? What is 
the significance of this point for school practices? 
c. What did Elsbree conclude to be the primary responsibility of the 
school? 
g. Redl, Fritz, and Wattenberg, William W., “Children Who Need Special 
j Help,” and “Working With Parents,” Chapters XIV, XV in Mental 
Hygiene in Teaching, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1951. 

a Why do these authors believe that some children who misbehave 
are the luckier problem cases? 

b. Evaluate their argument concerning the teacher as both teacher 
and therapist, and compare it with the counselor's role as discussed 
in Chapter 4. 

c. Why do they believe that some parents and teachers fear the con- 
sequences of referring a child to a therapist for treatment? 

d. How do Redl and Wattenberg propose to make parents feel com- 
fortable in parent conferences? 

e. What can you do to avoid the “traps” cited by these authors? 

I. Why shouldn't children participate in parent-teacher conferences? 

4. Rogers, Carl R., “The Criteria Used in a Study of Mental Health 
Problems,” Educational Research Bulletin, 21:29-40, February 1942. In 
addition to describing the basic elements of mental health, Rogers out- 
lines a plan for identifying maladjustment. 

a. What are the basic elements for mental health? 

b. How could you use Rogers’ criteria for identifying the maladjusted 
in your classroom? 

c. Which of these criteria require information about the child that is 
not available to you-in your school? Where can you obtain the 
answers to these questions? 

d. How could you use the “guess-who game” in discovering malad- 
justed pupils in your room? 


to 


£ 


-Miller sensed that little, if anything, 
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for guest speakers. Accordingly, Al Miller, the principal, se- 
cured for a teachers’ meeting the speaker suggested by the staff. 
The speaker gave an excellent, practical talk on pupil-centered 
teaching, the topic chosen by the staff. A lively discussion following 
the talk clarified several of the speaker's points and demonstrated 
that the staff was thoroughly aware that the ideas presented could 

be used to improve their teaching prattices. 
But even though the meeting seemed ideal in many respects, 
would change after the speaker 
left. He knew that the teachers had accepted the speaker's ideas on 


an intellectual level, but he also felt that they had not made any 
practices. 
“penetrated” was 


T JEFFERSON HicH SCHOOL, the staff for several years had fol- 
lowed the practice of setting aside some teachers’ meetings 


commitments for improving their teaching 

Miller’s conviction that the meeting had not 
persistent, and the next day he discussed the matter with several 
of the faculty whom he knew best. They all assured him that they 
liked what he was doing, but one teacher pointed out that as long 
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as Miller assumed so much of the responsibility for improvement 
of the staff's practices, maximum staff growth on the job would be 
difficult to attain. 

Seeing the truth of that observation, at the next teachers’ meet- 
ing, Miller requested the staff's help in developing an in-service 
training program. After they discussed some general principles for 
an in-service education program, he asked that they consider spe- 
cific ways in which he could help. In particular, he requested that 
they comment on his performance, as principal, by answering the 
following questions anonymously: . 


—What am I doing that you like and want me to continue doing? 
—What am I doing that you do not like and want me to stop doing? 
—What other activities should I engage in to improve the school 
` and the school program? 


In connection with these questions, he indicated that if they agreed 
to answer them, he would like them to elect, on a secret ballot, one 
member of the staff who would summarize the answers to each ques- 
tion, destroy the original answers, and report the results to him. 
After he gave the staff an Opportunity to discuss the plan and to 
raise questions about it, he asked them to vote secretly on it. The 
staff approved the plan unanimously, and in answering the ques- 
tions, made several excellent suggestions. As an immediate product 
of Miller’s approach, a number of teachers used a similar plan to 
obtain suggestions from their pupils. Eventually, several of those 
teachers sought Miller's assistance in correcting difficulties cited by 
their pupils. 

When Miller went to his staff, they knew from their past contacts 
with him that he was sincere in asking their help. They knew that 
he believed in them and their ability to help with the problem. 
There were other reasons for his success: he pictured himself as 
a learner, demonstrated a genuine interest in improving his own 
professional competencies, and gave the staff a technique for study- 
ing their own teaching and guidance performance. 

Many good administrators have been disappointed with their ef- 
forts to stimulate professional growth of their staff. They, too, have 
tried to improve staff competencies through lectures, discussions, 
professional readings and the like. They, too, have often discovered 
that while a teacher certainly needs the ideas which he can obtain 
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through these experiences, too often he does not improve teaching 
practices. Rather, such experiences often reach only the staff mem- 
ber’s “official” system of values: they help him discover and clarify 
what he should do, and: improve his ability to discuss good prac- 
tices. But if the staff member does not improve his practices, the 
lectures and reading only spread the gap between his actual per- 
formance and his concept of ideal performance. This may frustrate 
him, may make him feel guilty—but usually: does not improve 
practices. 

Within the individual there must be readiness for growth before 
professional growth will occur. For maximum growth the members 
of the staff should enjoy working together, have a part in defining 
school policies, and realize that the administrator believes in them 
and their ability to do their jobs well. Practices of staff improve’ 
when (1) members of the group can exchange ideas; (2) members 
are sufficiently secure in the group to admit their mistakes and try 
to improve; (3) members realize that they will be supported by the 
administration if they fail in initiating some new practice; and (4) 
members know where to seek help when they need it. These condi- 
tions create the emotional set or learning attitude. When the staff 
member believes in himself, believes that his practices can be im- 

` proved, and wants to improve his practices, there is readiness for 
growth. 

In some of the best programs, there appears to be no formal pro- 
gram at all. The administrator recognizes good teaching and en- 
courages individuals to put their ideas to work in improving prac- 
tices. He aids those who actively seek his assistance, and makes it 
easy for others to obtain his help. Moreover, he makes arrange- 
ments for those with common problems to work together. As these 


individuals improve their practices, by their success they encourage 


others to seek similar help. 

Chapter 1 described the guidance committee, which can help 
create readiness for staff growth. For example, the various staff mem- 
bers who voluntarily attend the guidance committee meetings fre- 
quently perceive the child from different points of view; rather than 
try to prove who is “wrong,” they try to determine why their per- 
ceptions differ, and thus learn to describe pupil behavior more ob- 
jectively. Usually, each member acquires a better understanding of 


life as the pupil sees it. 
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When teachers and counselors try to decide how to help pupils 
in this permissive atmosphere, the members of the group are mo- 
tivated to re-examine their practices, their attitudes toward their 
pupils, and their attitudes toward themselves. Each learns how to 
work more effectively with his own pupils. Not only do teachers 
grow professionally as a consequence of these experiences, but they 
develop a readiness for future growth. 

The rest of this chapter is devoted to other techniques which ad- 
ministrators can use for in-service training in guidance: 


Improving Descriptions of Child Behavior 
Learning to Use and Interpret Tests 
Improving Counseling Techniques 
Professional Reading 

Professional Courses and Workshops 


€ Improving descriptions of child behavior 


Principals and counselors may use anecdotal reports that teach- 
ers have written, in teaching them how to differentiate between de- 
scribing behavior and interpreting behavior. Though they need the 
ideas which they can obtain from lectures and professional reading, 
they really learn how to observe pupils by analyzing their own an- 
ecdotes with the assistance of colleagues. Since pages 106-11 in 
Chapter 5 were devoted to this topic, we shall not discuss it in 
detail here. 

In Chapter 5 we said that wherever possible it is desirable for 
teachers to study co-operatively the anecdotes which they have all 
written about the same child—better still, the anecdotes which they 
have written about a child whom they all observed in the same 
scene. Though it would be difficult for the principal to arrange 
such circumstances, under which many teachers can observe the 
same child, he can provide teachers with the same stimulus ma- 
terial by showing them a film and having them record their ob- 
servations of some one character, After the teachers have seen the 
film and written their anecdotes, the leader (principal or counselor) 
should ask the staff to divide up into small discussion groups— 
three or four to a group—so that they can work informally in criti- 
cizing each other’s anecdotes. Since they have all seen the same 


yet 
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child in the same scene, they will readily detect errors in observa- 
tion. By helping each other explain every statement which goes 
beyond describing what the child said and did, they teach one an- 
other the difference between describing behavior and interpreting 
it. They also learn to separate interpretations from descriptions of 
behavior in writing reports and to make more valid interpretations. 


(| Learning to use and interpret tests 


All too frequently, members of the staff administer and score 
tests only to discover that few, if any, of their number either un- 
derstand or care to use the results. This does not happen when 
they are given an opportunity to define what they want to know 
about their pupils and when they are trained to use the test results. 

Under the topic, “Guides for Choosing Tests” (pages 128-32) in 
Chapter 6, principles are defined which teachers may follow in 
selecting tests. There the point is made that teachers learn what 
to expect from tests when they help define the questions they want 
answered by use of tests. Teachers and counselors frequently ask 
questions which they need answered before they can work with 
pupils effectively. This occurs in case conferences or guidance 
committee meetings, in the classroom, in providing individual 
remedial assistance, and in counseling sessions. When, for exam- 
ple, someone who is attending a guidance committee meeting says, 
“I wish we had some measure of how easily this child learns,” a 
counselor can teach members of the group how to interpret the 
mental test scores in the child’s cumulative record. In discussing 
the staff member's question, teachers also may learn what factors 
influence the scores, why a particular test is selected by a testing 
specialist to meet a particular need, and what non-test techniques 
may be used to supplement scores. If a teacher’s question involves 
the use of a test which teachers are not professionally trained to 


use, they can face this issue before they ever administer the test. 


Learning about tests through taking them 

Taking a test under standard conditions usually helps the staff 
see the testing experience with the pupils’ eyes. It also helps the 
staff members discover what the test items are like and how the 
author attempts to answer questions like the one they raised. 
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Inasmuch as many of these tests were not designed by the authors 
for adults, there is little point in scoring them. Further, the pur- 
pose is not to help teachers and counselors look at themselves, but 
to help them understand a particular test. After taking the test, 
staff members should have an opportunity to discuss their attitudes 
toward it, to select pupils’ test results for special study, and to dis- 
cuss how they can use the results. 


Improving test interpretations 


When teachers need help in interpreting pupils’ test scores, they 
should turn either to the counselor or to the guidance committee. 
Even where there is no guidance committee, such a group may be 
organized to help teachers interpret tests. 

The teachers who request help should select pupils for whom test 
scores are to be interpreted. To understand what the test results 
really mean and to relate this information to other known facts, 
the group should first help each teacher clarify what he knew about 
the pupil’s ability in this area before he saw the test results, Then 
the counselor or committee members should interpret the test results 
and answer teachers’ questions. They may even have someone role- 
play an interpretation of the results for a pupil or parent. The 
group should also help the teacher determine whether or not the 
test results support other estimates; where the results disagree 
with other estimates, the test-study group should try to ascertain 
why these differences exist. In summary then, the teacher learns to 
interpret the scores from a given test in light of all other known 
facts about the pupil. 

Even though the group approach described above is helpful, 
some counselors and teachers prefer individual help with this prob- 
lem. Others are responsible for interpreting special tests which most 
members of the guidance committee are not qualified to interpret. 
In any case the interested staff member can write out in pupils 
language what he believes the test scores mean and then have some- 
one who understands the test better than he does read the interpre- 
tation and check it against the test scores. Not only does this tech- 
nique help the inexperienced person avoid mistakes in interpreting 
scores, but it also makes him more secure in working with the pupil. 
In fact, even the experienced counselor often uses this technique to 


obtain help from colleagues when he discovers an odd combination 
of test scores. 
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(| Improving counseling techniques 


Role-playing 

In Chapter 14 we considered the possibilities for using role-play- 
ing to help youth solve their personal problems. Its value for in- 
service education was noted above in connection with helping 
teachers learn to interpret test scores. Teachers may use role-play- 
ing for improving professional skills in individual counseling, group 
counseling, and group guidance. They may use it with or without 
an audience (pages 314-18). Usually they find that it is helpful to 
record role-played sessions in order to play them back for further 
study. 

Teachers and counselors who are interested in improving their 
guidance services, usually seek first the help of a trusted professional 
friend. Let us consider just such a case, therefore, the case of a be- 
ginning counselor who sought aid from a more experienced asso- 
ciate in working with a particular pupil. Before he sought help, the 
beginning counselor undoubtedly felt that he could discuss his 
problem with his friend without fear of rejection and that his friend 
would indeed be able to help him. Since he asked how his friend 
would have handled a similar situation, they decided to role-play 
the session, with the friend playing the counselor’s role and the be- 
ginning counselor playing his pupil's role. Before they began the 
role-playing, the beginning counselor told what he knew about the 
pupil when the pupil came to him. Also, they made arrangements 
for recording the role-played session. While the beginning counselor 
made no effort during the role-playing to say exactly what the pupil 
had said, he did try to express the same feelings and needs the 
pupil had expressed. He tried to express his client’s feelings both by 
choosing words that reflected just the right feeling and by acting in 
much the same way his pupil had done. While this went on, the 
friend played the counselor’s role, trying to function as he would 
in dealing with a real client. 

Immediately after the session, the beginning counselor told how 
he had felt while playing the pupil's role, and asked many questions 
about why the counselor had responded as he had at specific points. 
Then they played back the recording, continuing to discuss specific 
points. Fortunately, the beginning counselor's friend was sufficiently 
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secure to point out several instances where he, as counselor, should 
have responded differently. He also described his reasons for these 
self-criticisms. 

The role-playing experience was profitable for this beginning 
counselor for several reasons: (1) he respected his friend and felt 
comfortable with him; (2) he had a chance to observe how his friend 
functioned in a similar situation; (3) he had an Opportunity to ex- 
plore his feelings in the pupil's role immediately after the session; 
(4) by playing the pupil's role and discussing his feelings about the 
pupil’s role, he came to see life with the pupil’s eyes more clearly; 
(5) his friend was sufficiently secure to be critical of his own per- 
formance; (6) he had a chance to ask questions and discuss ideas 
with reference to a specific situation; and (7) the recording provided 
both counselors with an accurate and permanent record of what 
actually happened. 

Where there are a number of persons in a school system who want 
to help each other improve their guidance skills, they may use the 
role-playing technique, as these counselors did. They also may role- 
play individual counseling sessions with other teachers and coun- 


selors present and thus profit from suggestions made by the audi- 
ence after each session. 


Recording guidance sessions 


Whenever a teacher or counselor wishes to improve his ability to 
participate in a discussion, he will find that he can learn much 
about himself by making a recording of the discussion and later 
analyzing what was said. The recording provides him with an ac- 
curate picture of what was said, and reveals some of the feelings ex- 
pressed through tone of voice and pauses. 

Teachers may use a tape or wire recorder to record class discus- 
sions, individual conferences, and group conferences. Counselors 
may use such a machine for recording individual sessions, group 
counseling sessions, and group guidance activities. 

Through study of these recordings, the staff member can learn 
much about his contributions even when he does not feel that he 
can enlist the assistance of a colleague to study the recording. He 
may evaluate what happened by asking himself the kinds of ques- 
tions presented in Chapter 19 (pages 415-19). Usually he can learn 
more, however, by studying such recordings with the help of col- 


D 
leagues; working together, they can pick up points which the in- 
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dividual may miss when listening by himself. Furthermore, the 
questions raised result in exchange of ideas. Whether optimum 
growth for the staff member will result from having anyone else 
present will depend on the same matters of trust and acceptance 
referred to above. 


Published case materials 


Sometimes a teacher or counselor will hesitate to suggest role- 
playing one of his own sessions or discussing one of his own re- 
cordings, but will attend a discussion in which a group examines 
a transcribed interview or published case materials. Such a person 
might also attend a session in which a group discusses commercial 
recordings and films. And he may even attend a session in which 
a colleague’s recording is presented for study in the group. None 
of these are so threatening to him as inviting others to examine his 
own performance. 

Transcribed interviews, for example, which teachers may find in 
many professional books and professional journals, may be useful 
in helping them become acquainted with the nature of the coun- 
seling process. The interviews also demonstrate how differently 
various counselors function. These transcribed interviews may also 
be role-played by members of the group to help them capture the 
feelings being expressed by the client or clients and to demonstrate 
how the counselor responds to these feelings. After analyzing pub- 
lished materials, a few of the members of the study groups may be 
willing to bring their own transcribed or reconstructed interviews 
into the group for study. 

Commercial films, like those cited at the end of Chapters 12, 13 
and 14, provide recorded voices, and also picture the nonverbal 
behavior of the client for study. The leader of a group can show 


a film, stopping the machine for group discussion of a scene, and 


reshowing parts of the film at the group’s pleasure. 


(| Professional reading 

Every professional worker needs to keep up with the literature 
in his field. Even though it is often difficult to find the time to do 
so, the worker needs the ideas which he can obtain through profes- 


sional reading and additional academic work. ; i 
Keeping up with the literature in any one educational field still 
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does not insure that the worker will change his practices. At best it 
is difficult to incorporate into job practices ideas gleaned from aca- 
demic study. Not only must the professional worker discover ideas, 
but he must also be convinced that he can put these ideas to work 
in his situation and be willing to expend the extra effort involved 
in changing his practices. 

Since many teachers meet five classes a day, and counselors have 
similarly heavy demands on their time, professional literature must 
be readily accessible to them if they are to read it. This can be 
achieved by a special library committee which skims the new books 
and journals and routes them to appropriate staff members. To 
each piece of literature the committee attaches a routing slip which 
contains the names of persons who may be interested in it, the pages 
which should be of special interest to each, and a space for com- 
ments on the reference. Then each person whose name appears on 
the sheet must take the responsibility for passing the journal or 
book on to the next person. Besides stimulating professional read- 
ing, this approach encourages individuals to get together to ex- 
change ideas. And the exchange of ideas results in greater profes- 
sional involvement—an important ingredient, as we have seen, in 
bringing about change. 


(| Professional courses and workshops 


Summer school work 


All too often summer school work merely means more credits for 
salary increases. Unfortunately, for under these circumstances the 
individuals may not acquire the skills and knowledge needed to 
make them more valuable staff members than they were before they 
attended summer school. As a result some children do not receive 
the professional services they might otherwise receive. 

More than what is usually accomplished in summer study can be 
accomplished when teachers and counselors attend school for spe- 
cific purposes which are related to their professional goals. Even 
then they must recognize why these experiences are important for 
them. Some need a better foundation in educational theory in order 
to achieve further growth; others need more academic work in their 
teaching and related subject fields; still others need both theory and 


| 
| 
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supervised practice. Principals and guidance directors have respon- 
sibility for helping their staffs do this kind of planning. Such plan- 
ning helps the staff member identify weaknesses which he can cor- 
rect through further study, helps him clarify his goals, makes him 
feel that his extra effort is realized and appreciated, and helps the 
school administrator discover guidance resources within the staff. 
Carried out properly, the professional growth should be adequate 
to justify financial assistance from the school board (though it may 
be a hard fight to obtain it) for the staff attending summer school. 


Workshops 


In many schools, teachers and administrators organize workshops, 
perhaps with outside consultants, for in-service training. A work- 
shop which is planned by those who participate in it has the obvious 
advantage of helping the staff members meet their immediate prob- 
lems. Usually the staff members obtain best results when they help 
define the problems they are to study, when they break up into in- 
terest groups to study particular problems, and when each work 
group selects its own consultant. The staff can achieve these advan- 
tages through election of a staff planning committee which polls 
the staff for workshop problems, organizes work groups, and recom- 
mends the employment of the consultants chosen by the staff. 

The workshop will result in still further accomplishments if the 
chairman elected by each group enlists the help of his group in 
evaluating its progress periodically during the workshop period,’ in 
evaluating the final outcome at the close of the workshop, in de- 
fining what each participant will do to apply the new knowledge 
on the job, and in determining what consultant help each member 
may want in the process of applying what he has learned. When a 
staff member has made a commitment to change practices and knows 
he can obtain professional assistance from colleagues or consultants, 
there is greater likelihood that he will actually apply new prac- 
tices. If members develop good working relationships in these work 
groups, they often continue exchanging ideas alter the workshop is 
over, Some even visit each other at work and help each other initi- 
ate proposed changes. In every case, leaders should make some pro- 
vision for follow-up with members on the job to determine whether 


“Group Dynamics,” pages 352-55, presents 


1The last section of Chapter 15, 
luating the success of the workshop. 


techniques which can be used in eva 
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they developed any changes in practices as a consequence of work- 
shop experiences. 


Workshop course 


The workshop course plan, more ambitious than the usual work- 
shop, calls for a preschool workshop followed by regular meetings 
throughout the school year. Best results are obtained when the 
staff members use the principles stated above to select the members, 
the topics to be studied, and the instructor for the course. z 

As an example, in one Washington school system, such a graduate- 
credit workshop course was planned by the superintendent, the 
counselors, and a consultant for the counselors. Twelve school coun- 
selors, two school psychologists, and three school social workers en- 
rolled in the workshop course, called in this case a “counseling 
seminar.” Prior to the opening of the school year, they spent one 
week together on intensive study of counseling theory. Alterwards, 
they met on two consecutive days each month throughout the school 
year. On each of the two workshop days the group had a two-hour 
session after school and another two-hour session in the evening. 
These meetings were usually divided about equally between the 
discussion of counseling theory and the discussion of recorded 
interviews. 

Individual conferences with the instructor were scheduled by the 
workshop secretary for the second day in each month. These sessions 
were devoted largely to the counseling problems which members 
met on the job, and to discussing members’ own recorded inter- 
views. 

Between monthly meetings, interschool visits and occasional 
group meetings were scheduled by the secretary. As @ result of the 
interschool visits and generally better communication between coun- 
selors, committees were named by the superintendent to investigate 
pupil promotion policies and the school testing program. 

At the close of the school year, the members of the workshop 
course used three techniques to evaluate counseling skills and knowl- 
edge of members: (1) an individual self-evaluation of growth in un- 
derstanding of counseling theory; (2) a self-evaluation by each mem- 
ber of his first and last recorded pupil interview, including a com 
parison of the two; (g) a final examination consisting of both mul- 
tiple choice items and essay items. Unfortunately, in this particular 
case, a comparable examination was not given at the beginning oi 
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the workshop. However, statements made under parts (1) and (2) 
of the evaluation suggested that the participants in the workshop 
had made considerable professional growth. 


(| Summary 


—I£ staff members are to accept in-service education and try to apply 
the principles they learn, they must have an active part in plan- 
ning and evaluating all phases of the program. Participants should 
feel responsible for evaluating the training methods as well as the 
education program. ‘ 

—Members should define their goals early. At the same time they 
should keep their objectives fluid enough to allow for changes in 
plans as they learn. If a consultant is to be used by the group, he 
should be selected by them and his role should be defined by 
them. 

—The leader should be sensitive to individual needs. As in group 
counseling, he should be able to help members develop sensitivity 
to each other’s needs and to help them assist one another. 

~Problems considered by the group should be drawn from the 
school experiences of the participants. 

—Everyone should be cognizant of the possibility that staff members 
may change only their ability to verbalize educational theory 


without actually changing their practices. 
Provision should be made for helping individuals put their new 
knowledges and skills into practice. 
= —Each staff member must feel secure enough to face criticism if 
š his experimentation with new practices results in failure. Often: 
individuals are concerned about criticism that may result from 
experimentation. They need to be reassured by the administrator 
that he accepts them more, not less, because they dared to experi- 


ment. 
—Opportunity should be prov 
change ideas and tell about their experimentation. 


ided for members of the staff to ex- 
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1. Benne, Kenneth D., “Leaders Are Made, Not Born,” Childhood Educa- 
q tion, 24:203-07, January 1948. Benne presents the leader's responsibil- 
A ities in the group. 
a. Why is it import: 
to be performed? 


ant to consider leadership in terms of functions 
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b. What are the advantages of democratic leadership? 
c. Which of Benne's principles of leadership training can be used by 
leaders in in-service training? 


. Froehlich, C. P., “If Teachers Have Security They Accept In-Service 


Education,” School Life, 31:14-15, February 1949. The author describes 
necessary conditions for teacher growth on the job. 

a. What are the important conditions for such teacher growth? 
———, “In-Service Training Programs That Succeed,” Clearing House, 
23:259-62, January 1949. 

a. When do in-service training programs succeed? 


. Lewin, Kurt, Resolving Social Conflicts, Harper, New York, 1948. Chap- 


ters IV and V are recommended for class use on this topic. 

a. When is an individual ready for re-education? 

b. Under what conditions does re-education come about? 
Nylen, Donald, and Bradford, L. P., “We Can Work Together,” NEA 
Journal, 37:436-38, October 1948. These writers identify the necessary 
conditions for staff growth and use carefully chosen case material to 
clarify their points. 


a. How did the principal's behavior create tensions in the group? 


. Prescott, D. A., “Communicating Knowledge of Children to Teachers,” 


Child Development, 19:15-24, March 1948. The writer shows how 
teachers improve their child study skills by each selecting one pupil and 
studying his behavior intensively over a period of time. 

a. Explain how you could use this technique in your school. 
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HENEVER a decision is made to evaluate professional serv- 
ices, there should be support for improving these services. 
In the case of guidance services, moral support for evalua- 
tion may come from the guidance, the teaching, or the administra- 
tive staffs. Ideally, all three groups should be committed to the 
improvement of guidance services before any attempt is made to 


evaluate them. 

Since guidance staff members should play an important role in 
improving guidance services, they should see merit in the evalua- 
tion. But if the guidance staff are seriously threatened by the evalu- 
ation, they will tend to be defensive and will rationalize present 
practices rather than seek new ones. Before staff members will be 
able to use what they learn from the evaluation of guidance serv- 
ices, there must be readiness for professional growth (the ideas on 
in-service education, presented in Chapter 18, apply here, too). 

Like the pupil who seeks help from a counselor, the member of 
the guidance staff, in evaluating the program, feels more secure 
and accepts more responsibility for his own growth when he asks for 
help than when it is thrust on him. For the same reasons, the guid- 
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ance staff member should participate in the study of guidance serv- 
ices and have a part in formulating recommendations for improve- 
ment. Since teachers also have an important part in any good guid- 
ance program, they too should be represented in the group which 
evaluates guidance services and recommends redefinition of jobs or 
hiring of new personnel. 

Occasionally, the administration and the teaching staff are dis- 
satisfied with their guidance services and believe that these guidance 
services cannot be improved without changes in the guidance staff. 
Under these circumstances, either the administration or the teach- 
ing faculty, preferably both, may request an evaluation of these 
services. The evaluations should be conducted by a committee made 
up of representatives from the teaching and administrative staffs, 
and those members of the guidance staff who choose to participate. 
In such a case, of course, the committee may recommend the trans- 
fer of some guidance staff members to other assignments instead of 
recommending only redefinition of jobs and employment of addi- 
tional guidance staff. 

Frequently, the superintendent of schools will employ outside 
specialists to evaluate guidance services throughout the school sys- 
tem. Such a consultant can help the local staff in formulating cri- 
teria to be used in evaluating guidance services, and can help them 
summarize and interpret their findings. But administrators should 
expect little from an evaluation conducted by outside specialists 
who gather the necessary information and write recommendations 
without the assistance of the local staff. Best results usually are ob- 
tained by a school when the consultant functions as the counselor 
functions, as detailed in Chapters 13 and 14. The consultant should 
make local staff members feel that he believes in their ability to ob- 
tain the facts and to make the best recommendations for their 
school. Instead of giving advice, the consultant should help the 
local staff members decide what they need to know, help them de- 
termine how and where they may obtain the needed information, 
and help them clarify the problems which arise in formulating rec- 
ommendations. At every step, he should help staff members talk 
freely about the problems they envisage in improving their pro- 
gram. 

The consultant should recognize that the staff, just as pupils who 
are receiving counseling, can use information effectively only when 
they see the need for it. Facts which the consultant forces staff 
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members to consider often influence only the staff members’ official 
system of values; such information, though perhaps used in formu- 
lating recommendations, will not often change professional behavior. 

Guidance services, then, should be evaluated whenever any part 
of the staff wants to improve them or whenever guidance activities 
are to be expanded. Besides determining precisely what services a 
school needs over and above what it is receiving, such a study 
reveals any need for additional personnel. Since the teaching fac- 
ulty will be represented on the evaluation committee, they will 
know in explicit detail why new persons are to be employed and 
exactly what the school is to expect from them. With job descrip- 
tions derived in this manner, it will also be possible for the evalua- 
tion committee to define job qualifications. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we shall be concerned with the 
many questions which an evaluation committee may wish to take 
into account when evaluating a school’s guidance services. These 
questions will be organized in a series of check lists, each concerned 
with a particular type of guidance service. We shall begin with ‘cri- 
teria for the total educational program itself and then go on to 
suggest criteria for the following areas of guidance services: 


Services Provided by Teachers 

Child Study Services 

Counseling Services 

Group Guidance Services 
Educational-Vocational Adjustment Services 


Several check lists which are more comprehensive than those con- 
tained in this chapter are cited in the Suggested Readings at the end 
of the chapter. Still other questions may, of course, be raised by the 
local evaluation committee as it assesses its school’s program, with 
the assistance of its consultant, in terms of its own local needs. 


(| Evaluating the educational program 


We begin, then, with a brief guide to areas where guidance prac- 
tices cannot be improved without concomitant improvements in 
the educational program. In terms of providing everyday guidance 
help to pupils there is, of course, no substitute for good school poli- 
cies supported by good teaching in a carefully planned educational 
program. 
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—To what extent do teachers and counselors understand the basic 
needs of their pupils? What are they doing to help their pupils 
satisfy these basic needs? 

—How do school policies take cognizance of pupil’s needs? Are there 
any school policies which interfere with helping pupils satisly 
their needs? What adjustment problems do these unsound poli- 
cies create? How does the school program make it possible for 
teachers to help pupils in satisfying their basic needs? 

—How do teachers help pupils develop good work habits and effi- 
cient study skills? How do teachers help pupils develop profi- 
ciency in basic skill subjects? 

—Are secondary school offerings adequate to meet the needs of all 
the students? What provision does the school program make for 
general education? Do students have adequate opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with our culture, its history, and the problems 
of modern man? How and by whom are students prepared to 
meet their responsibilities as citizens? How adequately does the 
school program prepare students for their vocational goals? How 
adequately does the school program prepare students for their 
educational goals? 


(| Evaluating guidance services of teachers 
and counselors 


If the guidance program is functioning well, most pupils will feel 
that the staff wants to help them and will know where to turn for 
assistance. As the program grows and pupils come to understand it, 
progressively more of them will seek help on their own initiative. 
Obviously, classroom teachers will always have ‘an important role 


in providing some guidance services, in interpreting others, and in 


making appropriate referrals. Counseling services will be known to 
pupils through teachers’ referrals and through recommendations of 
students. What teachers say in referring pupils for guidance serv- 
ices probably can never be so convincing to most pupils as state- 
ments made by those pupils whom guidance workers have helped. 

If counseling services are effective, pupils will seek counselors’ as- 
sistance in solving their problems. When voluntary requests and 
teachers’ referrals fail to keep a counselor busy, something is wrong. 
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There may be one of three possible explanations: the pupils may 
not understand the counselor’s services, the quality of the coun- 
selor’s services may be poor, or the administration may have as- 
signed more staff time to counseling than the pupils need. With 
the pupil-counselor ratio we find in most schools, this last is the 
least plausible of the three explanations. Whatever the cause, an 
evaluation of the guidance program should produce evidence which 
teachers and counselors can use to improve use of the counselor's 
time. Evaluation of the program as a whole should also produce 
evidence for improving each of the guidance services. 


Services provided by teachers 
Chapter 1 explains how teachers can work together in helping 
the importance of teachers’ use ol 


the guidance point of view in the classroom. Finally, Chapter 15 


pupils. Chapters 2 and g stre 


describes the teacher's role in group guidance activities. 

The questions below will assist the evaluation committee in study- 
ing its school program for the guidance services performed by 
teachers. 


—How do teachers feel about their guidance responsibilities? 

—How do teachers and specialists work together in providing guid- 
ance services? 

—Which of the guidance services defined in the last section of Chap- 
ter 3, “The Teachers Role in Guidance,” are teachers actually 
providing? What other guidance services do teachers provide? 


Child study services 


Chapters 5 through 11 present techniques which teachers and 
counselors may use when they study child behavior and organize 
the data for use. However, the following check list will help them 
focus their attention on the important issues which should be con- 
sidered in evaluating child study services: 


—What records of child behavior are kept in the school? 
What records follow the child throughout his school career? 
What other information do teachers and counselors need? 
How did the school develop this record system? How did the 
decision involve classroom teachers? 
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—Who contributes to the records? Who uses the pupil records? 

—How are the records organized? Who made this decision? How 
could the school organize and store them for more efficient use? 

< —What has been done in the last two years to improve child study 
techniques? 

—How do specialists and teachers communicate what they know 
about pupils? 

—What tests does the school give? 

How do these tests fit into a testing program? 

What non-test techniques do teachers use to supplement test 
results? 

Who selects the tests? 

Do these tests provide teachers and counselors with the infor- 
mation they need? What other test data do they need? Does the 
school give any tests for which the present faculty has no use? 

Who on the staff knows how to interpret the scores on each 
test? Does the school give any tests for which there is no one on 
the staff qualified to interpret the results? 

—What in-service education does the school provide in child study 
techniques? 


Counseling services 


For a point of view with which they can evaluate their counsel- 
ing services, a school staff may refer to Chapters 12, 13, and 14. In 
addition, considerations about the counselor’s role in discipline 
cases are described in Chapter 4 (pages 71-77). 

Since many counselors do not want to wait for a general evalua- 
tion of guidance services before studying their services critically, 
they may begin with a study of the way in which they use their time. 
(In fact, they should do this periodically.) To evaluate the use of 
his time, a counselor may select some week at random and keep a 
log of his activities. When he studies this log at the end of the week, 
he should ask himself the following questions: 


—To whom did I talk, for how long, and about what? What did I 
accomplish in each of these contacts? 
—What proportion of my time was spent in counseling? 


—Were there any instances in which I did other things to avoid 
counseling? 
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There are always many things to be done around a school. If the 
counselor does not reserve time for pupils, counseling time tends to 
be absorbed by other duties. Some counselors readily schedule their 
time for other duties in order to avoid the counseling relationship 
in which they feel insecure. But counselors should, of course, give 
first priority to counseling pupils; to helping teachers study their 
pupils, and to providing teachers with in-service education in guid- 
ance techniques. 

Furthermore, conscientious counselors evaluate their performance 
in counseling sessions. As we said in Chapter 18, the counselor may 
do this by listening to a recorded interview or group counseling 
session. Listed below are some questions which either teachers or 


- counselors may use in evaluating a pupil conference. Immediately 


after the conference, the teacher or counselor should write out the 
answers to as many of these questions as he can. Then he should 
play back the recording in order to answer other questions and to 
correct misperceptions of the interview as he remembers it. He 
should add the corrections to his notes without deleting the mis- 
perceptions, for the errors and corrections serve as reminders for 
future sessions. In answering these questions, which follow generally 
the topic sequence in Chapters 12-14 on counseling, he should avoid 
such answers as “yes,” “no,” “good,” and “satisfactory.” Instead, he 


would do better to note specific examples of things done and things 
said. 


Beginning the interview 

—What did I do to prepare for the interview? Should I have done 
anything else? 

—Before the interview, how did I use the information in the pupil's 
cumulative folder? 

—Why did this pupil come to see me today? 

—What did I do to create a permissive counseling relationship? 

—How did we get started talking? How did my opening remarks 
structure the relationship? 


Responding to feelings and helping pupils talk 

—What are some examples of my efforts to respond to the pupil’s 
feelings? 

—Did I recognize emotional tensions within the pupil? What was it 
that led me to believe that these tensions were significant? 
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—How did I help the pupil say what he wanted to say? How did I 
select the feelings to which I responded? 

—What was the nature of pauses? What was I doing and thinking 
during each pause? 

—What responses might suggest that the pupil felt understood? 
Which might suggest that he did not feel understood? 


Use of information 

—How did I respond to the pupil’s questions? How did I check to 
determine whether he was ready to use the facts? How do I know 
that he understood the information which I gave him? How did 
he use it? 

—What were my answers to his questions? Did I give information or 
did I give advice? Did my answers stimulate him to learn more 
about himself or did they encourage him to lean on me? 

—Did I cither recommend or interpret tests? If I recommended 
them, how did I prepare him for the testing experience? If I inter- 
preted them, what did I do to insure his readiness to use the test 
results? Did I fully understand the test results which I attempted 
to interpret? 

—How did the pupil use new information presented in the inter- 
view to solve his problems? 


Making notes 

—What did I do about making notes during the interview? If I made 
notes during the interview, how did they compare with those I 
made while listening to the recording after the interview? How 
can I account for the discrepancies between the two? 

—How can I use these notes to prepare for the next interview? 

—What responsibilities were assumed by the pupil? What responsi- 
bilities did I assume? 

—Which of the statements that he made must I treat as confidential 
information? Does he know how I treat confidential information? 


Problems in ending the interview 
—Who terminated the session? How was it terminated? Did it run 
over the scheduled time? If so, why? 


—Did the pupil make an appointment for another interview? If so, 
how did he make it? 


My: 
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General reactions 

—How do I know that I am qualified to help the pupil? If I am 
not qualified to help him, to whom should I refer him? 

—Did I become too personally involved with the pupil's problem? 
How did I feel then? How do I think the pupil felt at that time? 

—What ethical decisions did I face? How did I face them? 

—Whiat suggests that 1 may have helped the pupil? What did I do 
that suggests that I may have upset him? Did he make any evalu- 
ative remarks? If so, what? 

—Now that the interview is over, what would I do differently were 
it possible for me to repeat the interview? 


In evaluating his work in the group setting, the counselor can 
use a recording of the group session and the following questions. 
He may use the above questions on individual sessions to supple- 
ment this list. 


Forming counseling groups 

—From what source did the participants in the group hear of the 
the counseling group? š 

—How were pupils selected for the group? 

—What did the typical client believe group counseling was like 
when he elected to affiliate with the group? What led me to con- 
clude that this was his concept of the relationship? How did I 
happen to select him as a typical client in the group? 

—How do I know that affiliation of the members with the group was 
really their own choice? What did this typical client, referred to 
above, say that led me to believe he wanted to join a counseling 
group? 

—How did the preceding individual conferences contribute to the 
success of the first few group sessions? What misunderstandings 
may I trace to these conferences? 


Initiating counseling with a group 

—How did the pupils decide what they could expect from one an- 
other? Which of the original procedural rules did they have to 
change? Why? How did they make the changes? Exactly who sug- 
gested the original rules and who made the suggestions for the 
changes? 
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—Who was the first person to start talking about his problems? What 
kind of a person is he? What were his previous relationships with 
me? What preceded his comments about himself and his problems? 

—What did I do to help build a permissive and accepting group 
climate? What attempts to achieve this objective backfired? 

—What did the other members do to create a good counseling at- 
mosphere? 


Roles of group members 

—How did pupils define each member’s role with reference to help- 
ing other members? How did they define my role? How did this 
particular group define these roles differently than other groups 
have defined them? 

—What did I do to help the clients learn how to help each other? 

—What examples of pupils’ responses demonstrate how the pupils 
helped each other? 


Keeping the discussion going 

—What did I do to help the clients talk? How did I select the feel- 
ings to which I responded? 

—What was the nature of the pauses? Who broke the silence? What 
leads me to believe that the pupils understood the significance of 
pauses? | 

—Under what circumstances did I find myself out of touch with the 
person doing the talking? How did I manage to find my way back 


into the discussion? What was the first thing I did to get back in - 


touch with the group? What was I thinking about when I realized 
I was out of touch with what was going on in the group? What 
led me to think about this subject? 

—How did the group respond when someone in the group first ex- 
pressed negative feelings and antisocial attitudes? What incidents 
demonstrate that they learned to accept this behavior? 

—What comments made by the pupils suggested that they felt under- 
stood and accepted in the group? What comments made by them 
suggested that they felt rejected in the group? What did any mem- 
ber of the group do to help these pupils? 


Acting out the problems 
—Did members of the group act out any of the problem scenes? If 
so, why did they use this technique? Who suggested its use? If they 
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did not use this technique, were there any occasions when they 
could have used it? 


Terminating group counseling 
—How was the session terminated? Who suggested termination? 
What preceded the suggestion to terminate the session? 


General reactions 

—What did the group accomplish during the session? 

—If it were possible to repeat the session, how would I improve my 
behavior? Why? 

—What use did they make of recording equipment? Who decided 
to use it and for what purposes? 


Though regular evaluation of recorded counseling sessions is 2 
good beginning, it is not sufficient. If the counselor is really inter- 
ested in investigating the merits of counseling, he will also evaluate 
changes in the behavior of pupils who received counseling. For this 
purpose he may use the questions presented on page 424 in the 
section, “Changes in Pupil Behavior Resulting from Guidance.” 

Even evaluation of changes in the pupils’ behavior is not in itself 
sufficient. Guidance is a service which teachers and counselors can 
provide most effectively by working together. The classroom 
teacher's reaction to the counselor and the job he does, therefore, 
is important in the school's evaluation of its counseling program. 
Someone selected jointly by the administration and the counselors 
can use the following questions to obtain teachers’ reactions to 


counseling services: 


—Whom have the teachers referred to the counselor? 

—What did the referred pupils expect from the counselor? What 
kinds of problems did these pupils have? 

—Do teachers seek the counselor's assistance in studying their pupils? 

—How have the teachers supplemented the counselor’s services in 
their classrooms and homerooms? 

—How have the teachers helped the specialist work with the pupils? 

—What do they think the counselor does? How do they feel about 
what they think he does? 

—Did the teachers help define the counselor’s responsibilities and 
his qualifications and help select him? Do they feel that he is well 


qualified for his position? 
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If such a poll of faculty opinion is to provide reliable informa- 
tion, the teachers who are to be interviewed must be carefully 
chosen, preferably by some method which will produce a random 
sample, and the interviewer must know how to create a permissive 
relationship which will enable each teacher to express his views 
frankly. 


Group guidance services 


With reference to the special features of group guidance, a leader 
can use the following questions in evaluating the success of each 
group guidance activity. He can obtain further information when 
he uses a recording of one or more sessions to supplement what he 
recalls. Principles for organizing groups and examples of group 
guidance activities were presented in Chapter 15. 


~—Who initiated the group experience? 

—How was the question of membership in the group decided? 

—If pupils volunteered to participate, what did they state as their 
reasons? How were these reasons related to their later behavior in 
the group? 

—What special needs of the individual members did the group ex- 
periences satisfy? How do I know that group experience helped 
to satisfy these needs? 

—What are some examples of issues which pupils discussed in this 
group yet would not ordinarily discuss in their regular classes? 

—How were pupils’ experiences in this group different from the ex- 
periences they would obtain in group counseling? 

—What did pupils do that indicated that they either felt understood 
or did not feel understood? | 

—What did I do to help pupils talk freely in exploring the issues 
they wanted to discuss? What did I do when they faced difficulty 
in talking? 

—How did I respond to pupils’ questions? Were pupils given an 
opportunity to answer each other’s questions? 

—Did my responses force pupils to face problems which they could 
not solve in the group? 

—Was I fully aware of my own professional limitations as I worked 
with the group? Am I qualified to help such a group? 

—What can I do to improve my participation in the group? 


—— 
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Educational-vocational adjustment services 


Chapter 16 is primarily concerned with the problem of educa- 
tional-vocational planning. However, teachers and counselors must 
also understand the child study techniques which were presented in 
Chapters 5 through g, the counseling techniques presented in Chap- 
ters 12 through 14, and the group guidance techniques presented in 
Chapter 15 in order to help pupils make good educational-voca- 
tional adjustments. The next check list is designed to help a staff 
committee evaluate this phase of the guidance program: 


Orientation to new school experiences 

—How and by whom are parents and children prepared for chil- 
dren's experiences in kindergarten? 

—How and by whom are sixth-graders prepared for their experiences 
in junior high school? 

—What is done by teachers in the seventh grade to acquaint pupils 
with the course offerings, the extra-class program, the social activ- 
ities in school, special pupil personnel services, and school tra- 
ditions? 

—How and by whom are ninth-graders prepared for their experi- 
ences in senior high school? 

—What is done by teachers in the tenth grade to acquaint the pupils 
with course offerings, the extra-class program, the social activities, 
special pupil personnel services, and the school traditions? 

—How and by whom are twelfth-graders oriented for higher educa- 
tion and/or employment? 


Provision for the special educational needs of certain children 

—How are the needs of the gifted children met? 

—What is being done for normal children who are deficient in basic 
study skills? 

—What is being done for the physically handicapped children, such 
as the crippled, those with defective speech, those who are deaf or 
hard-of-hearing, and those who do not see well enough to function 


effectively in the ordinary classroom? 
—What provision is made for teaching the mentally handicapped? 
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Pupil definition of life plans 

—To whom do pupils turn for help in defining their important life 
plans? 

—In what school subjects do pupils and teachers discuss these plans? 
In what other school groups do pupils discuss these plans? 

—What counseling services does the school provide to help pupils 
make these choices? i 

—How do pupils learn about their abilities, aptitudes, and interests? 
To what extent does this information actually influence their 
choices? 

—How and by whom is educational, social, and occupational infor- 
mation used in helping pupils answer their questions? 

—What proportion of the high school students know why they are 
taking the subjects for which they are currently registered? What 
proportion of them recognize a direct relationship between their 
life goals, and especially their educational goals, and their aca- 
demic and extra-class school experiences? 

—To what extent do pupils take cognizance of their other life goals 
in making educational and vocational choices? 


Educational, occupational, and social information 

—Does the school have information which attracts pupils attention 
and answers their questions? ` 

—Is it written on the pupils’ reading level? 

—Is the information accurate and up to date? 

—Is the information readily accessible to pupils? Is the information 
organized so that pupils can find what they want? 


Aid in finding employment 

—Are students acquainted with their job skills? If so, how did they 
become acquainted with these skills? 

—What provision does the school make for helping students obtain 
part-time and summer jobs? What does the school do to help stu- 
dents get work experience in jobs which are related to their voca- 
tional goals? 

—How many students are enrolled in part-time work experience 
programs in which members of the school staff supervise them on 


the job? Are there other students who should be involved in such 
programs? 
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—What placement services does the school provide for students 
when they leave school? How do school officials co-operate with 
the local officials of the state employment service in placing youth? 

—Where-do students learn how to apply for a job? 


The follow-up program 

—How does the school obtain data from former students? 

—How does the school relate educational services and placement 
services to the follow-up program? 

—In what ways do students participate in the follow-up program? 

—How and by whom are the data obtained from follow-up studies 
used to help students currently enrolled in school? In what other 
Ways are data obtained in follow-up studies used by the school 
faculty? 


—What provision does the school make for exit interviews with stu- 
dents who drop out of school before their graduation? To whom 
are students referred for exit interviews? How do the exit inter- 
viewers try to help students who are quitting school define and 
clarify their vocational goals? Why do drop-outs say they quit 
school? Are these the real reasons? How does the school relate the 
exit interview program to the follow-up program? 


Changes in pupil behavior resulting from guidance 


Since helping pupils learn how to solve their problems success- 
fully is the primary objective of the guidance program, it should 
produce significant changes in pupil behavior. However, many ele- 
ments besides guidance activities usually contribute to changes in 
pupils’ behavior, so that convincing evidence on the effectiveness of 
guidance is difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, guidance workers can 
evaluate changes in pupil behavior by using the best child study 
techniques they have, and by taking into account the factors other 
than guidance services which may also have contributed to pupil 
growth. 

More and more of these studies are involving small samples in 
order that the staff may do intensive case studies with a few pupils. 
And many such evaluation committees feel that they need the help 
of a research specialist in designing the study and selecting the 
sample. They can usually obtain consultant help from nearby in- 
stitutions of higher education. 
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Committees may use questions like those below in evaluating 
changes in pupil behavior. 


—From whom did this pupil receive help? 

—Why did this pupil seek help or for what purpose did a teacher 
refer him to a guidance worker? 

—What other experiences was the pupil having at the time he re- 
ceived help from the guidance worker? Which of these experiences 
may have contributed to his growth? Which of them have inter- 
fered with his growth? 

—How did the pupil's school work improve? 

—What changes did his teachers observe in his school behavior? 
What specific changes in his attitudes were noted? 

—Did he become more or less dependent upon the teacher while he 
was receiving help? 

—In what ways did he improve his social relationships with peers? 
How did he learn to work with others more effectively? Did he 
make new friends? If he made new friends, what kinds of persons 
were these new friends? 

—Did he become involved in additional school activities? If so, in 
what new activities did he become most involved? What was his 
role in these new activities? 

—How was his role in the home changed? What changes in his be- 
havior were noted by his parents? How were his parents’ attitudes 
toward him altered? How were his attitudes toward his parents 
altered? In what ways were his attitudes toward other members 
of the family changed? Have these attitudes toward members of 
his family changed since guidance relationships were terminated? 

—How did the pupil's role in community life change? 

—How does the pupil feel about the help he received? 

—In what ways did he come to have a better understanding of him- 
self, his needs, his interests, and his abilities? 

—In what ways did he learn to use his abilities more effectively than 
before: 


(| Evaluating the administration of guidance 


School space for guidance 


Like the rest of the faculty, guidance workers want and appreciate 
adequate and attractive school space. They need appropriate rooms 
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for individual and group testing, rooms where pupils can use edu- 
cational, social, and occupational information, space for small group 
meetings, for guidance classes, for private conferences, and for ad- 
equate storage of records. Obviously, they can share most of this 
space with other members of the faculty. If, however, pupils are to 
seek counselors’ help with their personal problems, counselors must 
have private conference rooms or offices in which pupils feel they 
can talk freely without being overheard. For most efficient use of 
guidance records and of clerical staff, these offices should be located 
near the principal's office. The following questions may be used in 
the study of school space for guidance: 


—Where do counselors hold their individual and group conferences? 

—Where do teachers and counselors do group testing? What provi- 
sion do they make for special group testing? Where do they do 
individual testing? 

—Where are educational, social, and occupational references kept 
and used? What changes should teachers and counselors make to 
improve use of these materials? 

—Where does the school keep guidance records? Is this arrangement 
the most convenient one for the teaching staff? Does this arrange- 
ment make for most efficient use of counselors’ time? What 
changes should ‘the school make to increase efficiency in the use 
of records? 

—What recording equipment may staff members use to record pupil 
contacts? 


In-service education 


All professional workers must continue to grow as they practice 
their profession. 


—What in-service education does the school system provide? 

—What part has the school staff had in the development of this 
in-service education program? How do staff members react to this 
program? 

—What specific improved practices have resulted from it? 

—What additional in-service education does the school staff need at 
this time? 

—How has the school used consultants in this program? 

—In what ways have the individual staff members assumed respon- 
sibility for their own growth? 
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Faculty participation in administration 


The advantages of staff participation in the guidance program 
have been stressed throughout this volume. In particular, Chapter 1 
presents techniques for developing the guidance program out of 
teachers’ and counselors’ experiences in helping pupils, for defining 
guidance policies, and for co-ordinating guidance services. However, 
as has also been stressed, each staff should develop an organization 
which meets its own peculiar needs. The following questions are 
raised to help the evaluation committee members make recommen- 
dations on the administration of their program: 


—What are the school’s guidance policies? How are these policies 
reflected in guidance services? 

—How and by whom were these policies developed? Which policies 
should the school change? What new policies does the school need? 
Who should suggest new policies? 

—To what extent should the whole staff participate in formulating 
guidance policies? ‘ 

—How are guidance services co-ordinated within each school? 

—How are guidance services co-ordinated within the school system? 
How can these services be co-ordinated with increased effective- 
ness? ` 


Use of community resources 


Inasmuch as we discussed using community resources in Chapter 


17, we shall limit ourselves here to questions which may be used by 
an evaluation committee: 


—What community guidance resources have the schools used in the 
past twelve months? š 

—Which of these resources could the schools have used more effec- 
tively than they have used them? 

—What other guidance services did pupils need? Which of these re- 
sources could the schools have made available to pupils through 
one or more of the agencies described in Chapter 17? 

—When did the schools survey community guidance resources last? 

—What do the schools record about resources used? How may these 
records be improved? 
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(| Surveying the reactions to guidance 


Student reactions 


Even though some pupils are very critical of the guidance services 
when they are actually making most progress in solving their prob- 
lems, the school still should seek their opinions. What one pupil 
says to others about guidance services which he received is one of 
the strongest forces for encouraging the others to seek help. 

Many pupils who need help do not seek it. Some pupils do not 
know about the guidance services; others cannot force themselves 
to seck help. Since guidance services are for all pupils, including 
those who have not used them, pupil opinion on guidance services 
should be obtained by the principal from the whole student body 
or from a random sample of it. Since pupils usually are more in- 
clined to give frank answers when they elect one of their own 
group to summarize what they have written, it is best for a faculty 
representative selected by the guidance committee to obtain opin- 
ions from pupils in their regular classes and to have each class elect 
a pupil to summarize the opinions for the committee. To avoid ask- 
ing the same pupils for their opinions more than once, opinions 
should be collected from all the pupils during a single school- pe- 
riod. However, members of the evaluation committee should in- 
struct the student summarizers on their task and should help them 
with the problem of classifying answers to questions. The following 
questions may be used in obtaining pupils’ reactions to the guid- 
ance program: i 


—To whom do you turn first when you are worried about something 
and feel the need for discussing a problem with someone? 

—If you had to select someone on the school staff, to whom would 
you turn first? Why would you turn to this staff member rather 
than to others you know? 

—What special guidance services does the school provide? 

—Which of these services have helped you most? 

—With what other problems do you think pupils need help? 


Parent reactions 


Most parents are pleased to learn that the school staff is interested 
in helping their children solve their problems. However, some are 
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unhappy when they learn that their children seek help from their 
teachers or counselors instead of themselves. Whichever the case 
may be, the school should help parents to understand what the 
school personnel are trying to do for their children. Whenever the 
school adds new services, the principal should interpret these serv- 
ices for parents. Only when parents understand what the school stall 
is trying to do can they co-operate effectively. Logically then, the 
school should seek parents’ reactions as it evaluates its guidance 
services. 

The school may obtain these reactions through use of a mail ques- 
tionnaire. It will usually obtain the best data through use of a care- 
fully constructed questionnaire which it delivers to a scientifically 
chosen sample of parents by personal carriers. These carriers wait 
for the results and return them to the school in sealed envelopes to 
insure that answers remain anonymous. Some schools have enlisted 
the help of school staff and have tied this project in with home 
visits. Others have used high school students to deliver the question- 
naires to parents whom they knew. In both cases, persons delivering 
the questionnaires must be carefully briefed by the administration 
on the purpose of the study. Furthermore, parents should recognize 
that the school wants frank answers and that it will respect the con- 
fidential nature of the report. 

Usually, the most accurate picture results when a school chooses 
a random sample of parents. Under these circumstances, it instructs 
the carriers to obtain reactions from a specific parent in each home 
which is named. This plan reduces the bias which results from the 
carriers’ seeking data from whoever is at home in the neighbor- 
hood at the time. 

Here are examples of the questions a school may incorporate in 
such a questionnaire: 


—With whom do your children discuss the things which upset them 
or worry them? 


—What should school people do to help your children with their 
problems? 

—Which members of the school staff have helped your children 
most? What did these persons do for your children? 

—With what other problems do you believe children like yours 
might need help? Should the school employ special personnel for 
this purpose? 


p 
BF 
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Obviously, a school must adapt its questions to the parent group 
involved. Also, where a school has added new services recently, 
special questions can well be asked about those services. 


Faculty reactions 


As has been repeatedly emphasized, guidance requires co-oper- 
ation of all staff members. Teachers, therefore, should not only 
accept their own responsibilities in the guidance program, but must 
also understand the other guidance services and grasp the relation- 
ships among them. The following are examples of questions which 
an evaluation committee may use in a questionnaire or as an inter- 
view schedule for selected interviews with teachers: 


—What do you believe your principal expects you to do in the 
guidance program? 

—Which of these responsibilities are you best qualified to assume? 

—Which responsibilities should be carried by other staff members? 
Who do you think should carry them? 

—With which of your guidance services do you need help? What 
kind of in-service education program would help you improve 
these services? 

—To which guidance workers have you referred pupils for special 
help? On what basis do you usually decide to whom you should 
refer the pupil? 

—How have each of these staff members helped your pupils? 

—What other guidance services do our pupils need? Who should 
provide these services? 

—What should the school do first in trying to improve its guidance 
program? 


Besides providing suggestions for improving services, such a sur- 
vey reveals where guidance services are misunderstood and misused 
by teachers. 

On the other hand, the principals and the superintendent should 
be asked these questions: 


—What guidance services do you expect teachers to provide? 
—What guidance service should counselors provide? 

—What other guidance services should schools provide? 

—What are the strongest points in the guidance program? What 
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particular services should be improved? What others should “be 
expanded? How can these improvements be achieved? 


A superintendent of schools is employed to improve the school 
program and all of its services, and periodically the board of edu- 
cation expects him to report on the quality of these services. Usually 
he enlists the assistance of school principals in writing such reports. 
Occasionally, the superintendent should make a complete report on 
each service of the type outlined in this chapter. 
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